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INTRODUCTION 


It is universally conceded that the quality of a teaching 
staff and the efficiency with which it performs its daily tasks deter- 
mine in large measure how well prepared our young people are to 
meet dieir future responsibilities at the end of their public school 
careers. Xo one can measure with certainty the relative amounts of 
learning that take place in the home, in the school, or in community 
agencies outside of the school. Since, however, the school does have 
a specific mandate from the state to prepare youth for worthy citizen- 
ship, there rests upon teachers the major responsibility for education. 
The success of the public school enterprise is also conditioned by the 
character and quality of other employees, whose work brings them 
into close contact \vith public school youth and the educational pro- 
gram. In addition to approximately one milh'on classroom teachers, 
principals and supervisors, there are several thousand custodians, 
school nurses, physicians, dentists, transportation workers, secre- 
taries, clerical assistants, and other public school employees whose 
influence on the lives of children cannot wisely be discounted.* 

School administrators and boards of education have a great op- 
portunity and responsibility to select persons with superior qualifi- 
cations to fill vacancies and to adopt personnel policies that are 
conducive to high productive effort. 

The lay public also has a big stake in the success of the public 
school venture, and it must, if good schools are to be maintained, 
provide the support and the encouragement that are necessary for 
maintaining high personnel standards. Unless gifted indwiduals can 
be encouraged to enter the teaching profession, it is obsious that 
administrators and boards of education cannot employ them. More- 

* For current estimates of the number of instructional staff members emplo) cd 
in public elementary and secondary schools, see SEA Jlandbook, published 
annually by National Education Association. Data for past >'ears on public school 
eiiip]o>ces can be found in Staiulict of St^ School Systemr, published bienni- 
ally by UiC United States OlScc of Edneatioa. 
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over, unless teachers can be paid adw|uatc salaries and assj"ncd 
reasonable work loads, their morale will be low and Uicir efficiency 
considerably short of optimum. 

In addition to the responsibility tliat rests on the local school 
board and the lay public, the state as a sovereign entity has a 
peculiar interest in the wcUare and cfficictwiy of public school em- 
ployees. Education is legally a slate function, and the powers that 
loc^ school districts possess are dcri\-cd from the state legislature 
and the state constitution. More and more, tlic state is increasing 
its share of the financial support for public schools. The stale con- 
trols teacher certification; it often stipulates the minimum salaries 
to be paid teachers; it guarantees certain protection to employees 
against unjust dismissal; and it commonly presides for the retire- 
ment of its employees. To the degree that such regulations are con- 
sistent with m^em standards of personnel administration, they en- 
hance morale. Utifortuoitely, in many states legislation has fallen 
far short of current needs, and the effects of existing provisions on 
employee efficiency have not been altogctlier salutary. 

It is essential, then, that school administrators, local lioards of 
education, sciiool patrons, and tJic state legislature all join forces 
in establishing and administering policies Out will encourage 
school employees to give their best cQorts to ihcir respective assign- 
ments. Anyihing less than this will not suffice, since the quality of 
our future citiaeiuy rests on the shoulders of public school workers, 

PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONNEL ADNUNISTRATION 
A KEY CONSIDEILVTION 

Personnel administratioa in any given community will be judged 
to be good or bad depending upon the philosophy or point of view 
of the eritia Doctors of the old school frown upon wide stall par- 
ticipation in jpob'ey formulation; hence, there still remains a high 
degree of authoritarianism in the management of many public 
school systems. This is revealed in the status roles of superintend- 
ent, principal, and teacher. Moreover, it manifests itself in su- 
pervisory practices and in the handling of personnel problems Gen- 
erally. Happily, in the authors’ judgment, there is a marked trend 
away from this early conception of school administration, in the 
direction of democracy. The day seems not far distant when public 
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school systems generally will be so organized and administered that 
they will exemplify the best practices in democratic living to be 
found anj’where in our society. 

From time to time the school administrator should remind him- 
self of precisely what comprises democracy. Inherent in the con- 
cept are certain values and certain implications for the conduct of 
human affairs. There is first of all a recognition that an individual 
human being is of surpassing worth, that he should be treated as an 
end in himself, not as a means to an end. Related to this concept of 
worth is the beh'ef that every normal individual has a unique con- 
tribution to make to our society, and that, therefore, he deser\’es 
respect. IVhile few, if any, would hold that the social contributions 
of indmduals are equal in value, most Americans do believe that 
equal opportunity should be provided all citizens. This high regard 
for the individual should become a basic prindple underlying all 
policies and practices in personnel management 

A second ingredient of democracy relevant to school administra- 
tion is the faith attached to group judgment and decision. A major 
premise on which our government rests is that the people are capa- 
ble of handling their own affairs and that the conclusions reached 
by the masses are superior, in the long run, to those arrived at 
through the deliberations of a brain trust In short, democracy 
places infinite confidence in the wisdom of the people. This idea 
is not inconsistent with the realization that experts have impor- 
tant contributions to make. A school system which is managed in 
a way that will tap the intelligence of all its employees, as well as 
that of the lay public, is following a principle entirely consistent 
with those proclaimed by the founding fathers. 

A third characteristic of an enlightened philosophy of personnel 
management relates to the role of the school administrator. 
Although clothed with considerable authorit)', the school administra- 
tor, in carrying out his responsibilities, should not use his powers 
to compel employees to execute his wishes of those of the school 
board. Instcai he should work with staff and laymen and let man- 
dates grow out of group decisions in which he shares. To some, 
this may seem like abdication, but in a democracy public servants 
arc elected or appointed to carry out the wishes of those whom they 
represent It must also be remembered that authority comes from 
the whole public and not from employees alone. Tlie task of in- 
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leqjretiiig the will of the people is a difficult one and requires great 
sUU and'iiisight. It is basic. ne\-ertheless, to the American system. 

A philosophy of personnel managemwit, therefore, should be 
deeply root^ in our democratic tiadilioDS. 

BASIC ESSENTIALS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

When one examines the persormel practices employed in admin- 
istering school sj-stems, one Ends at least seven considerations which 
relate to quality. First of all, where an ideal program obtains, only 
competeni indiciduoJa ore oppoinlrd lo posiiions in the public 
schools. 

This prindple, which is discussed later in some detail, not only 
has implications for local school boards and administrators but also 
has direct signiBcance for the state legislature, the state board of 
education, and the lay public generally. 

Local districts cannot restrict their appointments to highly quail- 
Bed applicants ii such persons are not available. If other profes- 
sions and \'ocatlons succeed in slaouning o9 the cream of high 
school seniors and college graduates, then the teaching profession, 
at best, will consist of men and women of mediocre abihty. To some 
degree this is just u bat has happened in recent decades. Supply and 
demand are dependent upon many factors, including certffication 
standards, admission requirements to professional schools, state*aid 
prosisions, and the character of die leadership exercised by the stale 
department of education. The prevailing attitude of the public to- 
ward its schools is a rough measure of the prestige le\ el of teach- 
ing and constitutes an important factor in determining supply and 
demand. 

The problem of selection, therefore, is considerably larger in 
scope than is the question of the local policies and procedures em- 
ployed in appointing teachers- Look as hard as they will, local 
officials still may be compelled to consider mediocre candidates 
if the supply of talented and qualified indirtduak is not sufficient 
to meet the cuncnl demand- The seriousness of diis problem and 
the steps that need to be taken to resohe it are discussed in Chap- 
ters L and 3. 

There is, of course, an important relationship between local 
efforts in selecting personnel and *e quality of education found 
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in school systems. Superintendents of schools who, in filling vacan- 
cies, pursue a policy of continually searching for gifted individuals 
will find the results most rewarding when measured in terms of 
pupil achievement. 

It is obvious that the profession of leaching, like a stream of 
water, can rise no higher than its source. Tliercfore, the first con- 
sideration in improving the quality of our school personnel relates 
to recruitment and selection. Unless the schools can attract su- 
perior individuals as teachers, princip-als, and supervisors, the out- 
put, in view of the complicated nature of the teaching task, will be 
considerably less than the situation demands. 

Tlie same general principle of seeking out and appointing the 
best talent available applies also to candidates for clerical, custo- 
dial, and other positions not directly related to instruction. The 
filling of a vacancy in a school system, whatever it is, should not be 
viewed as an unimportant responsibility. Employee inefilciency in- 
evitably has bad effects, indirectly if not directly, on the quality of 
education provided children. Hcncc, an aggressive policy of re- 
cruitment and selection Is essential for ensuring well qualified 
employees, no matter what their assignments may be in the public 
schools. 

A second measure of the soundness of a personnel program in a 
public school system is the degree to which clearly formulated per- 
sonnel policies exist ami arc publicized. 

Until recently, it was not uncommon for school boards to oper- 
ate on a somewhat opportunistic basis. Salaries, for example, were 
the result of individual bargaining; sick leave was granted with- 
out close adherence to principles; teacher selection followed no 
regular pattern and was not based on carefully established stand- 
ards; in short, personnel policies were often inconsistent and illog- 
ical. This situation led to confusion, low employee morale, and 
incfiicicney. School boards should surv'cy Uicir personnel practices 
and adopt a program that specifically covers policies relating to 
every phase of personnel management. Moreover, there are 
decided advantages to incorponAing these personnel policies in a 
handbook and making it available to present and prospective cm- 
plovces, board memben, and the lay public, so far as the latter 
is interested. Experience shows that policies arc more likely to be 
res iscd and inodeniizcd when they arc available in printed or mim- 
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eographed form than when they arc restricted to the minutes or 
by-laws of the board of education. Ses’eral school s^'stems have 
published and distributed copies of their personnel policies and 
regulations in a form uhich makes it easy for interested persons 
to leara what the conditions of employment really are and to gain 
some appreciation of the UDdCTl)'ing personnel philosophy of the 
administration.^ 

Closely related to the principle that personnel policies should be 
adopted and publicized is ibe important rerjuirement that they be 
formulated cooperaliceltj end democratically. 

The term, “democratic school administration,'' has become almost 
a cliche and to some school administrators it is used, as are many 
political slogans, to win personal favor and support- But, for a long 
time, thoughtful educators have seen and appreciated the dividends 
resulting from wide participation on the part of the rank and file 
employee in setting goals and establishing policies. A fesv of the 
areas where school systems have gained their most extensive ex- 
perience with this procedure are in the tesision of local cuiriculum 
programs and in the determination of salary policies. Teachers, 
school secretaries, and custodians have often shared in salary-study 
projects, and their judgments have weired hearily in the decisions 
made by boards of educadoo. 

The applicadOD of this principle of developing policies coopera- 
tively hi many advantages. First, it is in hannony with the demo- 
cratic philosophy inherent in our way of life in die United Stales. 
The right of an individual to paitiapate in decisions regarding his 
own life and destiny is recogiuzed when teachers and other em- 
ployees are consult^ in policy formulation. A second advantage 
relates to the quality of the policies resulting from the use of this 
procedure. As was emphasiz^ earlier, the wisdom of a group is 
usually better than the judgmeut of a few administrators or board 
members. This is not intended to surest that a vote of a faculty 

’ Springfield, Mast, and Allentown. Pa., were among llie first oty school sv*- 
leati to publish handboot* icUtiag lo penoimcL Such matters a* the foIlowiDg 
are covered: pnndples and processes of teacher selection; tpecUl prereqwisjus 
to teaching ktwcc, appcanlmcDt, and teoure; pobcies relating to assignment, 
tramfer, and irromotion, regulatioDS govenung pujsl-ttacber ratio and teacher 
load; leavc-obalMOKe proviriofis-, salary pcdioes; and reUiejnera resuSabons. See 
alio Lahewood. Ohio, Board of Educalioa. Handbook of Profeatonal FerionncL 
Poitevet, October 11, 1031. 
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on an issue is always belter than the judgment of tlic wisest mein* 
her of the faculty or of the administrative stall in the wntral olTicc. 
When the principle is inlellr^ently applied, however, op|K)rtnnily 
udl Ik’ guen for the expression of tiuny points of view and for the 
presentation of all pertinent information in making decisions. One 
of the serious limitations of autocratic administration is tliat the 
best brains in the school system are not tapped in resolving prob* 
lems or formulating [solicics. 

Stdl another ohscrs'able ads'anlage in such coO{>cralis’c efforts 
is the enhancement of employee morale. This is a demonstrated 
fact and needs no elaboration. Employees like to be consulted; 
llicy want to fee! they arc a p.irt of an organization and have a 
voice in its management. Such jurticipation also promotes in* 
serxicc growth. Morcoscr, policies formulated cooperatively arc 
more likely to be effective, since they will Iks understood by and, 
in nsost instances, will base the support of tlio employees. 

A principtu that is often overlooked in trying to develop a higlily 
clflcicnt school system is that gootl human relations ilci’Ciul u]>on 
clarUij of function. Wlicn employees understand tlicir rcspscctivc 
roles and sec the relationship of their work to the work of others, 
they are likely to be more efficient. PerhajK tlie point uhcre the 
greatest need exists for a clear statement of relationships is in the 
central office. Tlie duties of supers'isors, directors, consultants, co* 
ordinators, and instructional employees otficr than classroom 
teachers .src frequently not well defined. Supenisors often tread on 
the toes of principals becutusc of overlapping duties, and, wlicn the 
functions of these officers have not been clearly delineated, 
teachers arc sometimes caught between Uie upipcr and nether mill- 
stones. 

Lee Thurston, in a thouglit-provoking bulletin entitled "Person- 
nel Policy Development,” describes the roles of the teacher, the 
principal, the consultant, the general administrator, the board 
member, and the pjarent. His comments on the first four of the 
positions just mentioned are especially important in a discussion 
of personnel management. 

Tlio teacher should be recognized as the basic operative of the school 
system. While ollicrs deal svith instruction, Uuj teacher is primarily con- 
cerned witli that function. Both his ioclividualistic and his cooperative 
roles should be stressed. 
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The principal iliQuU be recopiized as an instructional leader. sta3 of- 
Eeer and as the dean of his facult)-. He also has Ime functions in that be 
is an a<inuiiistia£r.e o£cet to whisn aQ tea<±m are directly responsible. 

The consultant, or erstsvLile “supersisor,’' should be recognized as a 
V^elper and counsetei of teachers co speciJ pcoblcros and in no case 
should he be charged with line or autboiilatise furxitions such as es-al- 
the competenev of leathers or li.e direction of school programs. He 
tcTid« sersTca 'on oU" and noting is e\er done to breah the rapport 
between him and &e tead-er. 

The general administrator shmid concern himself with evaluation, co- 
crdinalion. foTroulation. and planning on a system-wide le\eh %VTide 
a^-c.ding interference in group processes, he should maintain close p«- 
sOTial riUlionships with all staS members and should freely partidpate in 
the group eSerts at school improvement-* 


Statements like the foregoing are invaluable as a means of clari- 
fying the roles of employees and should be extended to reach all 
die personnel in the school system. 

Another prinaple, which bean directly on employee efficiency, 
relates to in-service growth. A hoard of education ihould make 
procUton for a continuous progrem o| in-sercice education for all 
employees. 

■The tendency for workers is aD vcaDcs of life to 'get into ruts* 
is umsersally ackno%s!edged. It is oattira] for a person to repeat 
whatever pattern of behavior he feels meets the requirements of 
the situation at hand. Often this is far from Ideal or far below the 
performance which the individual is capable of giving. To keep 
improving and growing it is necessary to be prodded, to be chal- 
lenged, and to be encouraged to etpetiment. The ramifications of a 
program of in-service growth are many, and the best means of 
ensuring contiiiucms improvemcDl on part of the employes 
have not been fully aplored. There is, however, considerable in- 
formation bearing on this topics and a rather thorough analysis of 
in-service education practices appears in Chaper 9. 

Employee efficiency is related to many factors not directly con- 
cerned with continuous growth cooridmtions. Teachers can slip 
backward in their efforts as well as move forward; they can lose 
their zest for their work and become discouraged or cynical, with 
resulting harm to children. Keeping employees oplimutic, dice. 


*L« >L "nitnstoi, Pctionml Ftiief SupenEleodtcl of PuKUc 

Initiuttion, UuBicg, %tich.. Bulfctm Nol 111, 1943, p. 3. 
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and interested is a function of personnel management. Industr\\ 
and to a lesser degree, municipal, state, and federal governmental 
agencies and public school systems, have devoted considerable 
money and time to this major problem of how to maintain high 
morale among emplo)ees and, as a result, there now exists some 
evidence and a considerable body of opinion that has significance 
for administering school systems. The areas that have received most 
attention and that are discussed later in this volume are: 

Induction or orientation Emploj'ee evaluation procedures 

Supervisory practices Collective bargaining 

Salaries and wages Machinery for handling grievances 

Sick leave and vacation provisions Retirement provisions 

Work loads Employee associations 

Tenure 

A further generalization, which is almost axiomatic, is that the 
effectiveness of a personnel program depends upon wise adminis- 
trative and supervisory leadership. 

There is a great deal being said these days about developing 
leadership among teachers and other employees, most of which is 
logical and implies a somewhat broader concept of school admin- 
istration than that held formerly by school superintendents and 
educators generally. Leadership among the rank and file, however, 
is no substitute for d)-namic leadership on the part of principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents of schools. \Vhere such leadership 
is lacking, there is little likelihood of a school system attaining 
great heights or of boys and girk getting an e.xcellent preparation 
for life’s responsibilities. It takes leadership at the top to create or 
release leadership in the ranks. The vision, the intelligence, and the 
spirit of those in administrative and supervisory posts determine, 
in no small measure, what happens in classrooms and condition 
the quality of the educational program. 'This has an important bear- 
ing on the selection and appointment of school executives and the 
opportunities available for their in-service education. 

In summary, the efficiency of a school s)’stem depends upon 
human resources, which. In turn, depend upon personnel policies 
and practices. A sound personnel program will include the selection 
and appointment of gifted individuals, the establishment of a com- 
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prehensi^e program of personnel policies, the provision for formu- 
lating and revising policies cooperatively, a clear definition of 
functions, a continuous program of in-service education for all em- 
plojecs, attention to morale building through the establishment of 
favorable working conditions, and the provision of wise leadership. 
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DEMAND 

F ew laymen, or. for that matter, educators, have any 
real appreciation of the difficulties involved in discovering and at- 
tracting into the teaching profession the number of persons of hi"h 
quality that are now needed or that soon will be needed to fill the 
vacancies resulting from turnover or from expansion due to increase 
in population. Various estimates have been made as to the number 
of new teachers needed annualiy to take care of minimum require* 
ments during the present decade. One of the lowest predictions is 
100,000. One study \s'hich attempted to take account of all the per- 
tinent data available concluded that during this decade more than 
a million new elementary teachers and approximately 300,000 new 
secondary school teachers will be needed to meet the demand.^ 
Demand cannot be calculated without making assumptions re- 
garding population changes, compulsory attendance laws, certifica- 
tion standards, rate of teacher turnover, and size of classes. If the 
public continues to be apathetic regarding teacher preparation 
and is satisfied with present standards, and if parents are willing to 
permit their children to attend elementary schools where classes 
of thirty-five or more pupils are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, then the demand for elementary school teachers will proba- 
bly not reach the one-million mark predicted earlier for the decade 
1951-1960. Similarly, if teachers now holding substandard or emer- 
gency certificates are retained, the munber of new teachers re- 
quired will be somewhat smaller than if state certification require- 
ments are fully met. The attrition rales employed in most of the 
supply and demand estimates are those taken from recent statistics 

* Laurin C. McArtliur, Local Teachers' Associations and Selcctite Teacher 
Recruitment, Unpublwlied doctoral project report (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950), pp. 14-15, 23. 

II 




iLicl<ard Q. coprnsfac TAr BalKiab«c. 9. 1^12. 


on turnover, and unless some drastic economic or social change 
occurs to alter them, they can lo^cally be used in computing 
hiture tumos'er. Should some national crisis occur, turnover would 
in all probability increase substantially and demand would be larger 
than is now anticipated. Fatrue erunUment statistics are commonly 
based on formulas devised by population experts and are as reli- 
able as present forecasting techniques permit* Since the United 

’ See Bureau of Cesros Forecasts of tbe Populatioo of the Ucated Stales, l&to- 
1975 (Washington. D.C.: Cotenmelit Printing Office, 1947). 
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States is growing rapidly and there is still plenty of room for ex- 
pansion, it seems unlikely that the enrollment rate will decline or 
that a saturation point will be reached in the near future. 

The effect of recent birth rates oa demand is reflected in the 
requirements of new elementary school teachers (grades 1-8), as 
estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor.® As Chart 1 shoe's, during the last half of the dec- 
ade 1951-1960, the estimated demand for high school teachers in- 
creases markedly and the need for elementary school teachers 
declines. 

WTiat wall happen to demand as the twentieth century ap- 
proaches its end is more speculative than are population estimates 
for the current decade. The Bureau of Labor Statistics ventures 
this prediction: that teacher emplo}ineDt will not fall below the 
l&lo level for at least the following forty years and that there are 
many reasons to believe that teacher emplo)'meDt in 19S5 may 
exceed the earlier level'* 

One dramatic method of assessing the demand situation is to 
state it in terms of the proportion of high school seniors required 
for the teaching profession. One student of the problem has es- 
timated that 11 out of every 100 pupils graduating from high 
school during the decade 1947-1956 uill be needed to fill the teach- 
ing vacancies occurring during the present decade. Of each 100 
graduates, will be required to fill the elemcnlaiy school jobs 
and will be needed to fill high school vacancies. Approximately 
15 per cent of the girls in each senior class and 7 per cent of the 
boys must be persuaded to enter teaching if present ratios of men 
and women teachers are to be maintained.® 

Since it is obvious that graduation from high school is in itself 
no proof that the person graduating possesses the ability and ap- 
titude essential for success os a teadter, the statistics just cited do 
not fully indicate the seriousness of the problem. Other profes- 
sions such as law, medicine, theology, and engineering are secur- 
ing their membership, for the most part, from the upper 25 per 

* U-^. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. *'£mpIo}'n)ciit Out- 
look for Elementary and Secondary Schoed Teaebss,** Bulletin No. ^2 ( Wasb- 
ingtoo, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949}, 

‘ Ibid., p. 7. 

‘McArthur, op. at., pp. 23, 20. 
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cent of high school graduating classes as far as scholastic rank and 
intelligence are concerned. Teadiin^ if it is to emerge and survive 
as a profession, requires equally competent members as those 
recruited for the well-established professions listed above. Shaw’s 
maxim, “He who can does. He who cannot teaches,” is not with- 
out some support, since all too frequently society has scraped the 
bottom of the high school barrel in order to fill the vacancies and 
has accepted into the teaching fraternity those who were left be- 
hind by other professions because they showed little promise of 
success. 

Each year teaching will require (if the estimates discussed ear- 
lier hold true) about 45 per cent of those in the upper quartile of 
the senior class in high school during the decade 1947-1956. In 
short, to meet the real quality needs of the profession, teaching 
should be getting nearly half of the cream of the high school grad- 
uates, the greater part of which now is drawn off by other voca- 
tions. 

Although total estimates of teacher demand for the United States 
as a whole can be made with some reasonable degree of reliability, 
the problem of forecasting individual state needs for any extended 
period of time is more difiicull to resolve. There are more vari- 
ables to consider and less likelihood that the effects of these vari- 
ables will offset one another or that errors of assumption will be 
ironed out. To illustrate, California has experienced a tremendous 
increase in pupil eruoUment in recent years, due not only to high 
birth rates, which are a common phenomenon in all common- 
wealths, but also to an unprecedented migration to California dur- 
ing and since World War II. Future migrations cannot easily be 
estimated. It has also been demonstrated that sparsity of popu- 
lation is a factor related to teacher turnover, and future district 
reorganization on any extended basis would certainly condition 
demand significantly in several states. In Rhode Island there ap- 
pears to be a trend in the direction of extending parochial schools, 
which, if continued, will reduce the demand for public school 
teachers in that state. Apparently the demand in states having large 
Negro populations differs somewhat from the demand in states 
where the population is predominantly white. As factors of this 
character increase in number, the difficulties of prediction mount. 
On a national scale, however, there is less need for the refinements 
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in the prediction techniques so essential for reliable estimates in 
local or state studies. 


SUPPLY 

However puzzling the problem of demand may appear to be, it 
is as a midget compared to a giant when measured against the 
problem of supply. Not only is it dlfBcult to corral the statistics 
necessary to reach throughly valid conclusions about the present 
numerical supply of teachers, but it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine what the quality of the supply really is. 

Theoretically, the supply of potential teachers is limited only by 
the number of educated people in ibe country at large. Actually 
the supply at any given time is dependent upon the number of 
persons who can meet state certibcation standards- Since certifica- 
tion requirements consbt of varying amounts of forma! academic 
and pedagogical preparation, it is exceedingly difficult to make an 
accurate estimate of supply.* Thousands of graduates of teachers 
colleges and liberal arts institutions are technically qualified to sers'e 
as public sdiool teachers, yet it is doubtful if many of them are in- 
terested in teaching as a profession. It is not uncorOmon for women 
students to take enough college courses in pedagogy to qualify 
for a teaching certificate, just in case they can’t get happily 
located in some preferred occupation. 

The factor of marriage also complicates the problem of estimat- 
ing supply. Women constitute approximately 80 per cent of the 
pubb'c school teachers, and a large proportion of them hope to 
marry. Most of the latter have no intention of remaining in the 
profession permanently. This situation accounts for a relatively 
large amount of turnover in teaching. ^Vben economic conditions 
are bad, married uoinea remain on the job, or if they have 
resigned they seek opportunity to return. 

There is also the important fact to consider that amount of prep- 
aration alone is a very poor measure of the quality of a teacher 
and, therefore, is an inadequate standard to use in assessing supply. 
Many teachers colleges were planned and built during horse and 

* la according lo the Teacher Sup^y and I>eman(i Report of ihe NE.\, 
colJegc* and xmivenilies wCTe etpected io graduate approjomately 36,000 qual- 
school teaching candidates and about 55,000 high school can- 
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buggy days and are ill equipped to prepare young people for teach- 
ing today. Moreover, few liberal arts colleges have the faculty or 
program essential for the preparation of teachers. The result is 
that any sound criterion of quali^’, if applied, would result in a 
marked reduction in the numerical figures bearing on supply. Some 
of the data appearing on the quality of those entering the pro- 
fession leave doubts in the minds of neutral observers as to how 
well the recruitment prog^m is progressing, Traxler^ provided 
some objective e\’idence on this for tlie years 1935 to 194-1, based 
on data made available through the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological E.xaminations. He found that the average I.Q. 
of freshmen in teachers colleges was consistently lower through- 
out the decade studied than the average I.Q. of freshmen in four- 
year colleges. Although Traxler finds some comfort in the fact that 
the average I.Q. of freshmen In teachers colleges (the average for 
die ten-year period was 109) is higher than that estimated for 
75 per cent of the population of the United States, it seems to the 
authors that this condition docs not augur well for the future status 
of the profession. Surely the intelligence of the typical college 
freshman is too low a standard to set for those planning to make 
a career out of teaching, where intellectual acuity is of utmost 
importance. 

This study of Trader’s is supported further by facts revealed 
through the Selective Service System’s College Qualification Test, 
Whereas only 27 per cent of the freshmen majoring in educa- 
tion were eligible for deferment as a result of their performance 
on this test, 68 per cent of the majors in engineering and 53 per 
cent of all college freshmen were eligible. \Vhile this leaves out of 
consideration the women in the profession, the results indicate a 
relatively low position in the professional hierarchy for men teachers. 

The facts just reported add significance to the problem, discussed 
earlier, of commandeering for teaching 45 per cent of the high 
school seniors who rate in the upper quaitile of their class in in- 
telligence, scholastic standing, and personality. Unless some means 
can be found of reversing past and current trends, there will be 
little hope of competing successfully with other professions for 
these talented high school seniors. 

’Arthur E. Trailer, “Are Students m Teachers Colleges Greatly Inferior in 
AhiLty?” School and Society, VoL 63, Feb. 16, 1946. pp. 105-107. 
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There are, of course, proWems in leiation to supply growin" out 
of the 4S certification arrangements. Restrictive provisions and var- 
iations in standards tend to create barriers to the free mobiUty of 
teachers. Even though some states may be long and other states 
short on teachers of certain subjects, very little movenvent across 
stale lines may occur, and the imbalance may persist. However, 
reciprocity agreements are rapidly being worVed out, and local 
shortages, if they continue to exist, will be attnbutable to causes 
other than restrictive certification regulations. 

When viewed from a purely technical angle, the states, through 
their control over certification, do govern supply. They can issue 
emergency certificates when demand is great and supply low, and 
they can raise the requirements when demand is low and supply 
large. 

MAJOR IXFIVENCES Di DETnCMDONO SUPPLY 

Tbo supply of teachers is aSccted by general economic condi- 
tions. During a depression, when unemployment generally Is high, 
many persons who elected originally to go into business or to 
enter one of the other professions turn to teaching because of the 
security it promises. Moreover, former teachers who married or 
left teaching duruig the period of an expanding economy often 
are Inlerested in returning when times are hard. Such cyclical 
changes have only t^porary e0ects on the supply problem. 

Local school board policies and community attitudes toward 
teachers unquestionably have a bearing on the number and quality 
of persons available for teaching. iVeallby communities, if they 
choose to do so, can attract highly qualified candidates through high 
salaries and favorable working conditions. This situation will not 
aSect the general supply of teachers; in fact, it will create quality 
shortages in the poorer districts. But if local school districts gener- 
ally vv ould raise their salary levels and improve working conditions, 
then teaching would become more attractive to youth and the 
supply of able recruits would be increased. Predictions, therefore, 
about the future supply of teachers are rather meaningless be- 
cause of the wide variety of factors bearing on supply. It is prob- 
able that whatever the requirements are with regard to numbers 
of teachers, llie numerical supply wiH not vary st^canUy from 
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crisis and the fatts relating to it and, what is equally important, 
to persuade then) to accept the major share of the responsibility 
for doing something about it 


NECA-mT ATITTUPE OF TtAatERS 

One important block in the way of interesting young people in 
leachin<’ is the attitude of many tcadiers toward their work and 
their profession. Some of them arc bitter because of low salaries 
and l^cause they feel they haxc not been accorded tlie social 
status which they dcserx'c. Thb point of Wew is reflected in tlieir 
conversaticin and in their general bclusior. Children arc rjuick to 
sense strong negatixe reactions of adults and particularly teachers, 
xxith xx-hom drey are so closely associated- It is true that this nega- 
tive attitude is not t)^ical of the majority of ebssroom teachers, 
most of whom are happy and enthusiastic individuals xxho find in 
their W’ork and their rclationsbips the satisfactions which they 
hoped for when they entered the profession- Unfortunately, the 
unhappy minority are so vociferous that they appear to many 
high sdiool boys and girls to be representatixe of teachers as a 
class. Moreover, these coitstant 'gripers’' condition young people 
against choosing teaching as a career. 

In one respect professions other than teaching base an ad- 
vantage in the competition for talent Young people seldom see the 
seamy side of the lawyers daily xxork or drat of the physician, 
whereas they axe continually reminded of the problems confront- 
ing the classroom teacher. The latter lixes in a glass boxvl as far 
as his pupils are concerned, Wbatexcr drudgery’ is inherent in the 
teacher's job xxall be apparent to the bright pupils; whatever idiosyn- 
crasies the teacher has wall be reveal^ By the same token, hoxv- 
exer, the teacher has an opportunity to exhibit to pupils the great 
satisfaction and enjoyment that the job holds for its more gifted 
members and thereby to condition favorably’ the reaction of pupils 
toward the profession of teaching. 

The task of arousing teadieis to their responsibilities in attiact- 
ing able young men and women to the profession is clearly the 
be^nning point For some reason teachers as a group have not 
been alert to the cause and effect relationship between talent on 
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the one hand and social and economic status on the other. Society, 
in a rough sort of fashion, rewards workers according to ability, 
and teaching is no exception. Unless teaching can obtain its share 
of the gifted, it will continue to fall rather low on the professional 
scale in the minds of the public and in the minds of the ablest 
high school seniors. The efforts of our best educational evangelists 
will need to be enlisted if teachers are to be made fully aware of 
the importance of recruitment. 


INADEQUATE SALARIES 

A second obstacle in the way of making teaching a profession is 
the apparent unwillingness of taxpayers to pay adequate salaries to 
public school teachers. Men and women in other professions are 
usually more generously rewarded. This fact weighs heavily in the 
minds of young people when choosing a vocation, and any attempt 
to raise the standards of the profession that does not deal realisti' 
cally with the salary question seems destined to fail. Even though 
the missionary spirit may not be completely dead in the modem 
world, one can scarcely expect able high school students not to be 
influenced by material considerations and the promise of a high 
standard of living. Certainly it Is umeasonable to assume that 
gifted young people will deliberately choose a vocation Uiat assures 
an annual income only slightly above Uje subsistence level. The 
most capable among the high school students will give teaching 
genuine consideration and will have the blessing of their parents 
in doing so only when salary levels arc high enough to ensure ex- 
perienced teachers a professional mode of life. Hence there is a 
need for a continuous drive to lift teachers’ salaries to a point 
where the successful members of the profession are adequately re- 
warded. 


FAILURE TO UTILIZE RESEARai FINTINCS 

What might logically be deemed to be a tliird recruitment ob- 
stacle is the failure of school oflicials, including guidance counselors 
and administrators, to utilize the findings of research in attacking 
the problem of recruitment. In attempting to interest able high 
school students in teaching as a vTscation, too little attention has 
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been given to certain facts, related to the reasons underlying voca- 
tional choice, which point tentaUvely to the areas of greatest prom- 
ise in recniitmenL 

To illustrate, studies of attitudes toward teaching indicate that 
teachers now employed elected to enter the profession for one or 
more of the following reasons: 

1. A belief that education is importanL 

2. A desire to render puhbe service and a conviction that teacliing 
furnishes such an opportunity. 

3. A l)cbef that the profession and rts members arc respected and ac- 
cepted. 

4. A conviction that teaching children is interesting and enjoyable. 

3. A belief ti^at worVing coiAtirms are favxirable. 

8. A realization that teadiiog offers rich opportuiuties for the develop- 
ment of personal talents.*^ 

With the exception of items 3 and 5 above, there would seem 
to be little reason for discouragement in resolving the recruit- 
ment problem. Certainly the profession itself should be able to 
demonstrate to young people the satisfactions inherent in teacliing 
as a vocation. Unfortunately, relatively little emphasis has been 
placed on this by teachers, administrators, or school board mem- 
ben. 

Research has provided a few other clues to what factors pre- 
dispose students toward teaching as a vocation. It appears, for ex- 
ample, that experience as a camp counselor, scout leader, or Sun- 
day School teacher is closely related to tlie tendency to choose 
teaching as a vocation.’* This suggests that able young people might 
well be ^veu experiences of a teaching nature by way of explora- 
tion, since successful teadung experience on the part of young 
people is commonly enjoyed and arxompanied by satisfaction. 

Another factor which studies have shown to be related to the 
vocational choices of students is the occupation of their parents. 
Those who have relatives in teaching are more hkely to choose 
this vocation than those who do not Similarly, the factor of havinff 
friends in the occupation ranks high in affecting a student’s choice 
of vocation. Teachers stand third among the influences which have 
led students to choose teaching as a profession. Knowledge of the 

* Adapted frotn Me.Arthur, ci*. aL 
“ibid., p. 72. 
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foregoing facts should prove helphil to those who are engaged in 
teacher recruitment. 


Family income appears to be related to- vocational choice. Stu- 
dents whose parents fall in the lower income brackets tend to 
choose teaching more often than those having well-to-do parents. 
This fact has been consistently obser\‘ed throughout the history of 
the profession, and it seems doubtful if any substantial change 
could be brought about by a direct attack on this problem. Never- 
theless, this relationship does have important implications which 
deserve study. To the degree that economic background is related 
to cultural background, the existing situation is unfavorable. As the 
standard of living approaches a level in the United States that will 
allow the tj’pical family to provide children with the major cultural 
advantages heretofore limited to members of the upper classes, the 


matter of family background per se will become less important. 

Sparsity of population is a factor in recruitment. The rural areas 
of the United States have contributed a much larger proportion 
(relatively) of teachers than have the urban centers. Similarly, in 
the past, graduates of small high schoob have been more favorably 
disposed toward teaching than graduates of large high schoob. 
^Vhether or not the interest in teaching exhibited by pupils in rural 
areas and those graduating from small high schoob is due to limited 
vocational opportunities or to some phase of the educational pro- 
gram cannot definitely be staled. 

^Vealthy residential communities do not appear to be contribut- 
ing tlieir share of recruits, if the results of a study made in seventy 
selected school systems in the New York metropolitan area are 
topical. Only 6 per cent of the high school seniors in the school 
systems studied gave any serious tliought to entering teachin'r ii 
Since there is in these communities a relatively high proportion^of 
gifted parents, the indifference of their children tovvard^ teach' 
has significant implications. The problem is further highlizhted**'"^ 
a 1952 study, made in BrooUine, Massachusetts, in whkhlel -f 
members of parent-teacher associations and mcmbcTs of h • 

other local organizations were asked to Ust the occumj; 

they would encourage their diildreo— «5ns or dau4t' 
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quainlances to enter. Not one of llie respondents listed leachin5 for 
their sons and only a small minority mentioned teaching as a vocation 
the>' would like their daughters or acquaintances to follow.** While 
this study was limited to a relatisely small number of persons and 
represented the reactions of the more favored economic group in 
the town of Brookline, it probably is fairly typical of the reactions 
of adults in wealthy communities generally. 

The major problem in teacher recruitment is not discovering tal- 
enL It is encouraging gifted students to enter leaching in competi* 
tion with opportunities in business and the other professions. Con- 
siderations of prestige and money' arc the chief obstacles to be 
oscrcome. Although no one is in a position to say just how many 
gifted seniors in any given community* should be guided into teach- 
ing (or any other vocation for that matter), a general principle 
might be voiced to the effect that each year economically favored 
conununities should contribute to public school teaching a quota of 
talented seniors er{ual at least to the number of teadters required 
annually to fill all local vacancies. This would relieve the less fa- 
vored school systems of a responsibility which they are ill- 
prepared to carry' and could have the effe^ over the years, of up- 
grading the quality of the profession. 


VSTASORABLE PVEUC OFIXIO.'T 

-A fourth obstacle in the way of procuring talented young men 
and women for teaching is the current pubUc image of school 
tcachen. Since early colonial days., teadters have most often been 
portrayed as unsympathetic, austere, impractical, and impoverished 
individuals. Clamour and ebarm have not been qualities commonly 
associated in the public mind with schoolteachers. Authors, artists, 
movie script writc-rs, playwrights, and, currently, T\' personnel 
have contributed to this stereotype.** It is little w'onder, therefore, 


“ Studies. W«v Report, SaWs of the Piofe*^iond SUsS. 

BrooiLne Pufcic SfiKJcii. BrocUtne. JlaoocAiuftt* (New York: TeatLers Col- 
lege, Coiombu L'njveisily, ISoZ), p. 104. 

“ F« example, the TV’ cliaratter ti Mr. Peepers, the ineffectual junior high 

^ Vie»s STseW 

5‘i^«’^S«»rty,\oL62.Aas.Il, 1015. pp. 92^ 
r r' ^“4-pe irf the Teacher m Amencaa latcranre." 

forum. VoL 14. March. 1030, pp. 293-005. erainre. 
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teachers and teaching have not changed much in a generation. 
Nolhin^r short oi a well-planned campaign directed toward modity- 
ing this vaewpoint will lead the members of this group to revise 
ihcii opinions. 



rOimiAYM/ IS MOVIES 

Probably one of the most effective means of changing the exist- 
ing public image of sclKwlteachers is through the medium of 
moving pictures. ^Vhilc the authors know of no research to sub- 
stantiate the claim Uial the prestige of certain occupations or pro- 
fessions has been enhanced or degraded through the movies, it is 
reasonable to conclude that such is the case. The Dr. Kildare pic- 
tures have portrajed phvsiciaas in a most favorable light, and it is 
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dilEcuIt to imagine an audience that would be uninfluenced by the 
experience of seeing these appealing dramatizations. A comparable 
audience reaction was undoubtedly cs'oked through the presentation 
of several popular moving pictxues in which priests were depicted 
in most sympathetic and attractive rofes.** Schoolteachers have 
seldom been portrayed so favorably. In fact, with few exceptions, 
the portrayals have fended to support the existing public image of 
schoolteachers and have not in any way enhanced their prestige.*' 

Since it is reasonable to believe that talented joung men and 
women may be influenced against choosing teaching as a career 
by unfavorable roles accorded teachers in the movies, the matter 
cannot be logically ignored by those who wish to improve the 
quality of the teaching profession through recruitment. The only 
hope lies in securing the cooperation of movie script writers and 
directors. While it may appear to be a bit naive to assume tlut 
the moving picture industry could be persuaded to give careful 
consideration to this problem, it is certainly an idea worth explor- 
ing. The National Education Association and the American F^cr- 
ation of Teachers, representing more than a half million public 
school teachers, would seem to be the logical organizations to 
bring this matter to the attention of the moving picture industiy 
and to assist in bringing about a change in poUcy. 

TtACiaaiS AS CEXTFAU dlAIlACrDIS IN NOVTXS 

Fiction writers, whenever they' have elected to include teachers 
in their stories, also have commonly portrayed them as unattrac- 
tive or unintcrcsb'ng characters. Although the English novel. 
Goodbye, ifr. Chips,** may be tiled by some as proof that this 
generalization is untrue, ^^r. Chips, although pictured as a lovable 
character, is by no means the prototype of the ideal .■Vmerican 
teacher. He lacks force and virility and the portrait is that of a 
good but ineffectual person. As for American novels, the few 
efforts of authors to use teachers as central characters and to pre- 
sent them in sympathetic roira have failed thus far to have any 

"Examples are Going A/y Way and The Belli of St. Slary'i. 

“Pictures like die French film, Fomioii for Life, in which a public school 
• teacher is the hero are few and far Isetween. 

“James flilton. Goodbye. Mr. Chipt (Boston: Little, Brown & Ciampanj, 
1»S4). 
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significant influence on public opinion. In fact, up to now the most 
gifted authors apparently have not been inspired to weave into 
their novels the activities and concerns of public school teachers. 
Yet it seems logical that the latter should provide a promising field 
for novelists to explore. Perhaps generous prizes should be offered 
for the best novel depicting a public school teacher as a svinpa- 
tbetic major character. Or perhaps, because of the great social 
significance of public school teaching, Uie interest of some out- 
standingly successful author might be aroused and his cooperation 
enlisted. 

Other media, such as the theater, television, and radio, should be 
exploited in an effort to correct the erroneous impression about 
teachers and teaching which is still so widespread. Teachers’ associ- 
ations and parents’ organizations should bend every effort to secure 
the cooperation of all the agencies Just mentioned. No other group, 
e.\cept the cliildien of America, have so much to gain from a change 
in public attitude toward the profession of teac^g as do teachers 
themselves. 

CmiFTzaCsdl OF UXM. ASSOClATtOKS 

The last and perhaps the most important obstacle to successful 
recruitment relates to the apathy of local teachers’ associations 
toward the recruitment problem. Examination of the programs of 
local teachers' clubs and associations will reveal little concern for 
what could easily be the most important factor in the future wel- 
fare of their members; that is the (quality of those who are to be 
tlieir associates. It doesn’t require a peat deal of intelligence to see 
tile relationship between salaries or prestige on the one hand and 
the abilit)’ of those who male up a profession or vocation oo the 
otliei hand. Yet, for some unVnmvn reason, teachers up to now 
have displajcd hlUe interest in recruitment, and the matter has 
been left almost wholly to state authorities and agencies. It is high 
time that this situation was altered. Local teasers’ associations 
should include recruitment as an integral part of their programs 
and should appoint teervuUnent commiUets to study the problem 
and to tale the steps that promise to produce effective results. Un- 
doubtedly ilie first task of such committees would be to ascertain 
the facts on supply and demand for the state as a whole and then 
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study their relationship to the local situation. Moreover, these com* 
mittces could do much to arouse teachers to their individual recruit- 
ment responsibdities and could help to subordinate, if not over- 
come, some of the earlier mentioned negative reactions of teachers 
toward the profession. It is probable also that local recniitmcnt 
ecmmittecs might c.\ercisc leadership in encouraging lay groups to 
participate in recruitment programs. Other specific functions ap- 
propriate for such comnultccs would undoubtedly emerge with 
c.\pcrience. One conclusion seems obvious: teachers' associations 
cannot afford to ignore this problem any longer. 

In summary, the recruitment of teachers is probably the most 
significant problem confronting education today. It appears, from 
the best estimates nvaiiabtc, that at least 1,300,000 new teachers 
will bo required to fill the vacancies lliat will occur during the cur- 
rent decade. Reduced to terms that have significance for local 
school administrators, this means' that nearly one out of every 
eleven high school graduates will have to be persuaded to go into 
teaching if supply is to keep pace with e.\pectcd demand. Since 
quality as well .'is numbers is an important consideration, approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of the high school graduates who stand in the 
upper quartilc of tiicir class in intelligence, scholastic aptitude, and 
personality are needed if teaching Is to compete successfully with 
other professions for talent. 

Sex'cral serious obstacles must be overcome before the recruit- 
ment problem can be happily resolved. First, the negative attitude 
of a s-ocal minority of teachers toward the profession must be 
modified and teachers generally aroused to the need of attracting 
gifted young men and women into the profession. Second, some- 
thing constructive must be done to increase salaries and assure 
successful teachers a cultural standard of living. Unless this is 
achieved, other measures will fall. Third, it is apparent that school 
administrators and guidance counselors have not taken full advan- 
tage of the research findings bearing on vxTcational interests. These 
findings need to be disseminated and utilized in recruitment cam- 
pa/giis. Fourfh, it is essentia} Oiat tbe current public image ai 
schoolteachers be altered and tliat teachers and teaching be por- 
trayed in as favorable a light as is consistent with the truth. In 
order to achieve this, it is essential that such powerful media as 
the movies, television, radio, and fiction writing be utilized, and 
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that every efiort be made by teachers’ associaUons and friends of 
education generally to secure the sympathetic cooperation of those 
who control the various communication media mentioned. Finally, 
it is imperative that local teachers’ associations make recruitment 
an integral part of their programs and assume some leadership in 
discovering and attracting able young people into the profession. 
If this were done generally throughout the United States, and if 
the other steps just enumerated were taken, there would be every 
reason for the profession to face the future with confidence. 


RECRUITMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 

There have been few if any systematic efforts made to recruit 
gifted young men and women for admioistrative and supervisory 
positions. As might be expected, most of these vacancies are filled 
from the ranks of teachers. A few school systems are experiment- 
ing with leadership seminars— groups of individuals selected from 
the teaching staff who give promise of supervisory and/or adminis- 
trative talent. Althou^ these seminars axe created principally 
to study school problems, they have the additional purpose of re- 
vealing leadership qualities, which assists the superintendent in re- 
assigning and counseling members of the staff. Guidance is, of 
course, usually given to individual teachers by superintendents and 
experienced principals as a means of recruiting supervisory and 
administrative personnel for the local school system. The teacher*, 
counselled arc urged to gel the necessary piepaialion for whatever 
positions they want, then they are encouraged to seek them. In 
some instances they are given an opportunity to assume some ad- 
ministrative responsibility, largely for the value of the experience 
itself. 

Through a sizeable grant from the Kellogg Foundation, several 
university centers are studying, as one phase of a major project 
designed to improve the superintendency, the matter of recruiting 
men for school administration. This study promises to throw con- 
siderable light on the best way in which to discover and recruit 
administrative talent. 

It seems probable that recraitnient o! leadership personnel will 
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becoino a shared responsibilit)' of colleges of education and local 
school ss-stcius. Tlirough a caicfidly planned internship program it 
will be possible both to discover the potentialities of the student 
for cscrcising leadership and to give him the practical experiences 
which should l>c an essential part of liis training. 

Tims far little can be said in support of any paper and i>encil 
tests or any standardizetl performance tests as a means of identify- 
ing Icadcrsliip talent for public school personnel. It is possible that 
future research will provide a more objective and pcrliaps more 
economical procedure for discoscring school administrators than 
now exists. Until tlicn, school systems will do well to experiment 
with internship arrangements similar to tliosc now provided by 
sexeral iinixcrsity schools of education,” or to try out the type of 
leadership seminar described earlier. 
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I he qualificatioas that must be possessed by a public 
school staS member before he is legally permitted to function aiC 
lmo\ra generally as ccrtiScation requirements. They are established 
on the state level as a protection to the public, to assure diat youth 
shall have competent imtiuctoR. The possession of a certificate, 
however, does not entitle one to a position. It simply testifies to em- 
pIo)ing authorities that minimum requirements ha>e been met, and 
loc^ employers may demand higher qualifications dian those needed 
for the license. 

There ha* been a tendency, accelerated since World War II, to 
rcsisc certification requirements to almost every state. Although 
minor changes have been diatacleristic of the history of certifica* 
tion in most states, the first decade after that war was notable for 
comprehensive modifications. Causes o! the situation were com- 
plex. but several stood out Increased citizco interest in the public 
schools became marVedly apparent in the late l^O^s. This was en- 
couraged by a relatively new (in terms of rather general ac- 
ceptance) professional philosophy that the effectivimess of schools 
could be enhanced greatly by enlisting the participation of lay citi- 
zens in defining goals and polidcs. Since certification requirements 
for teachers historically had been determined largely by small 
groups of laymen in stale legislatures and on boards education, a 
wider base of lay interest and partidpation encouraged new ideas.* 
Also, circumstances during and {oUowing the war pointed up the in- 
dispt'nsable role of public education in the preserv ation and improve- 
ment of the American way o( life. Obviously, better qualified 
teachers could provide better educational atperiences for children. 

‘ Scutds cotitroJimj the prc.{>;s*ion* law and rocihaoe, bv contrast, generally 
arc cuicpmcd of n>en and wooxai trained and experienced bi those callmgs. 
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Moreover, after World War II, the profession itself began to awaken 
and to dii\e aggressively for improved standards.’ 

Another factor drawing attention to the problem was the ex- 
treme dearth of teachers to liandic greatly increased enrollments 
in the postwar period. Studies had pointed out Uiat low standards 
militated against a more widespread desire to enter the profession. 
TIjc high-standard states were not as hard hit by the shortage as 
the lower-standard states. One potent reason, of course, was tliat 
salaries and working conditions were better in high-standard states, 
but favorable working conditions go Iiand-hi-hand witli high stand- 
ards, and raising salaries without standards to eliminate those 
unworthy of substantially increased salaries is politically difficult 
and professionally questionable. 

nEL.\TIOX OF TEACHER EDUCATION TO CERTIFICATION 

Inc.xtricably associated with teacher certification is teacher train- 
ing. Clearly, certification regulations pertaining to amount and kind 
of preparation arc meaningless unless qualify of training is taken 
into account. Although an adequate discussion of teacher training 
programs is beyond the scope of tliis volume, their interrelations 
with certification problems must be pointed out. One docs not 
have to be thoroughly familiar with teacher training in the United 
States to be aware of the existence of deficiencies. It is no secret 
that not all of the approsimalcly twelve hundred institutions ac- 
credited by some agency or other to train teachers provide adequate 
offerings. 

Accreditation procedures vary’ widely from state to state in both 
principle and practice. State boards of education commonly have 
the legal power of accreditation, and slate departments of educa- 
tion recommend institutions to be approved. So far as teacher prep- 
aration is concerned, three patterns of approval may be differ- 
entiated: (1) approval of an institution for any kind of program in 
higher education, and therefore for training of any category of 
teacher (nursery, elementary, mathematics, music, etc.); (2) ap- 
proval of an institution specifically for training teachers without 
stipulating any categories; (3) approval, in an institution, of spe- 
cific programs designed for certain ^"pes of educational personnel. 

’See p. 45. 
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Some state agencies are well equipped to execute the function of 
evaluating courses and pro^ams. Others rely on the integrity of the 
institution so far as quality of educational experience is concerned. 
In a number of states there is no procedure for periodic evaluation 
to see that what was once a satisfactory program remains worthy 
of approval. 

Accrediting is performed also by regional associations, such aS 
the North Central Association of Secondary Sdiools and Colleges. 
On a national level the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education performs this function. A promising develop^ 
ment was the establishment, efiective in 1934, of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. This organi- 
zation, composed of representatives of five organizations (.American 
Association of Colleges for Teadier Education, National Associ- 
ation of State Directors of Teacher Education and Cerlificatioo, 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the Natiaaal Educatioo Association. National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and the National School Boards 
Association), hopes to help alleviate the somewhat chaotic condi- 
tions present in teacher education by providing legal agencies re- 
sponsible for teacher education and ceitfficatioo with a sound basis 
for operation. 

GENERAL TE.ACHER CERTinCATION PATTERNS 

Certification requirements in the various states differ to an extent 
that defies more than broad generalization. Terminology is very 
inconsistent, and a certificate of a certain name might mean difTer- 
ent things in different states. Also, most states issue several differ- 
ent certificates for elementary and secondary teachers based on 
different qualifications of training and experience. The number of 
diSerenUy named elementary and secondary teaching certificates 
runs as high as ten for an individual state. There is wide variance 
among certificates in regard to the total number of hours of prepa- 
ration required, number of hours ui professional courses, amount of 
practice teaching, number of hours in general education, specific 
courses loquiied, period for which the certificate is valid, and re- 
quirements for renewal. Details relating to certificates for public 
school personnel other than teachers are even more dissimilar. To 
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deal with specifics of certification practices would require several 
pages per state. An ovcr\'iew, however, can be given through a 
few generalizations. 

In about half of the states it is possible for a teacher to obtain a 
regular (as diiTcrentiated from a provisional) certificate to teach in 
elementary’ schools with preparation of less than a bachelor’s 
degree (See Table 1). As of September, 1953. twenty-four states 
require four j ears of preparation for the lowest elementary certifi- 

TABLE 1 

RcQeiREME-VTS LS' CoUXCC YcaIU FOR LOUCST ReCU1.AR 
Etxsic.sTART SaiooL TcAaiLsc CunncATZ 1953 


Bctuccn Betucentuo 

thrcecnd Three ertJiltree Letsthan 


Fourj/eert 

four iiccri i/cers 

veart 

T ICO veers 

tuo veers 


Alalunu None 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Arkansas 



Minnesota 

Kansas 

MiclJgan 


Maine 

Montana 

New .Mcaico 

.Ntississippi 


Oklalioma 

Nevada 

Wj-oining 

Mi^aonn 

Florida 

Georgia 

Dlinnit 

tfi^iiana 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts * 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

Fcnns>lvania 
Rhode Island 

Oregoo 

West Virpnia 
Wisconsin 


Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Texas 


South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Source: Adapted from data in W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett. A S/cn- 
ual on Certification ReqturemenU for School Personnel in the United 
Slates. 19S3 Edition, p. 2. (Washington: National Education Associa* 
tion, 1953). 


Effective in 1954. 
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cate, five require at least three, tea require at least ^vo, six require 
at least one, and two require less than one. (The state certification 
plan in Massachusetts calling for four years was adopted in 1951 to 
become operative in 1954.) .Mtbou^ this status may be shocldog 
to those who looV upon education as important to the welfare of 
the countrv and to Uiose who view education as a “profession, it 
represents a very substantial improvement over the situation e.tist- 
ing not vei^' long ago. A bachelors degree is accepted as the 
minimum for high school teachers in forty states with four other 
states (Arizona, California, New York, and Washington) requiring 
fi\e )ears of preparation for regular certification. Three states 
(.Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas) require a minimum of two sears 
of college training and one (Oklahoma) requires slightly over three 
jcais for high school teachers. 

Professional courses are prescribed io almost all instances, al- 
though strilong differences are apparent in amount of work taken 
and in the courses which may W used to fulfill the stipulations. 
More semester hours generally are required for elementaiy-level 
certificates than for high school ones. According to .Armstrong and 
Stinnett, in 1953 the median number of semester hours in pro- 
fessional courses needed to qualify (or an elementary certificate 
based on a college degree was twenty-four, vv-ith the mode being 
thirtj’. For high school certificates based on a degree, both the 
median and mode were cigbleca hours.* Some states simply man- 
date a total number of hours in professional courses, and, at die 
other extreme, some require certain numbers of hours in definite 
fields or courses. Student teaching is almost uni> ersally presenbed, 
allhoush successful experience sometimes can be substituted. About 
half of the states lu\e rules regarding the minimum amount 
of credits which must Ixj earned in Irackground courses in academic 
fields. Such gcmeral education xequiremenls usually are in excess of 
the courses needc-d in the specialized subject field or fields for high 
school teachers. Both kinds of requirements range widelv. .\hnost a 
third of the states specif' one or more special courses for certifi- 
cation. such as stale history or health education. In addition to 
academic preparation, one or more of the following are usually 

XmaSiuuj aiA T- M. A Manu^ on Certification ticijulfe- 

SeW fCTBmnfi in the Voted Slates, J&>3 Edition (Wishmaon, 
DC.: NiliotLj Edocatjoa Amoei^ljoa, ISSD.p. 11. 
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prescribed: minimum age, health certificate. United States citizen- 
ship. allegiance oath, character references, recommendation from 
training institution, and recommendation from superintendent wish- 
ing to employ candidate. 

In most states the certificating authority has power to revoi-e 
certificates. The pros-isions are typically brief statements which, at 
the most, eniuncrate some causes and some procedural points. Tlie 
s^asl majority do not aplidtly afford the generally accepted princi- 
ples of tenure protection. In practice, howeser, not many certifi- 
cates are iwohcd. The security of teachers lies primarily in tlie 
area of tenure rights to a ghen position, not in the realm of certifi- 
cate possession. A medical doctor or a lawyer is launched on his 
career once he has a license, but a teacher, in addition, needs a job 
or be is stjinied. 


PREPAIUTIO.N OF E.MPLOYED TEACHERS 

Tlic most recent natiomddc statistics on the preparation of 
teachers were for the school year 1947— 4S. At that time the situation 
was far from ideal despite significant gains over preceding decades. 
Only approximately sixty per cent (59.1 ) of public school teachers 
held as much as a bachelor’s degree.* Less than fifteen per 
cent (14.4) had a master’s degree or higher preparation, while 
thirteen per cent (li9) had less than two jears of college train- 
ing. There were startling variations among the forty-eight states. 
The states pajing the highest salaries had, on the whole, the better 
qualified teachers. Elementary teachers as a group consistently had 
less training than secondary school teachers and rural teachers less 
than those in urban areas. 

Fortunately, a steady improvennent is taking place in teacher 
qualifications in all forty-eight stales. According to one series of 
studies, embracing about two thirds of the states, the number of 
elementary school teachers possessing at least four years of college 
training rose from about for^-nine per cent in 1949 to approxi- 
matelv sixty per cent in 1953, while the number with less than hvo 
years decreased from about sev’entem per cent to roughly eight 

* The Fortif-Eighi Stale Schod Syitenu (Chicago: The Council of State Cov- 
enuncots, 19-19), p. 202. 
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per cent.*^ As late as 1931-52, howocr, nearly a quarter of those 
in one-teacher rural schools bad less than two years of college 
training, and fewer than one quarter were college graduates.* Al- 
though improvements haNe been made, it has been estimated that 
at the average annual rate established over the last fifteen years, 
it will take until the school jear 2035-^39 for all those in one- 
teacher rural schools to become degree-holding teachers.’^ 

Many of the ill-prepared teachers described above do not hold 
regular certificates, but are teaching on emergency or temporarj' 
permits. Yet they are teaching some of our children, and the kind 
of certificate they liave is essentially of no import so far as those 
children and their futures are conccnicd. 

CERTIFICATION OF ADMINISTRATORS 

CcrtificatioQ for administrative positions involves many of the’ 
problems inherent in teacher licensing. Relatively little attention, 
however, has been devoted to It until recently. This circumstance 
is due primarily to the theory, only lately exploded, that adminis- 
trative positions, if granted on merit rather than on other consider- 
ations, should be awarded to the best teachers or the oldest 
teachers. The idea of special txaining and qualifications for school 
administrators is wholly a feature of the twentieth century and 
principally of the second quarter of that period. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made lately in developing the field of educational 
administratioD; yet much needs to be done in the areas of con- 
ceptualising the position, setting up training programs, and fixing 
standards for licensing. 

The variations among state requirements for administrative cre- 
dentials are even greater than for leaching certificates. In general, 
administrators must hold teaching certificates and must have bad 
some teaching experience. Most slates have legislated at least some 
course work in educational administration, although relatively few 

•7/ie J953 Teacher Supply/ and Demand Pepart (Washington: R^arch 
Dinwujo, SaUooal EducaUoa Assocutioo. 1955. Repitnted fiom Jmmd of 
Teadier Educalion, March. 1953), p. IS. 

*RuraI Teachert in J03J-32. BesearcA BulleUti, VoL 31, No. 1. (Washington-. 
Research Puisioo. N'otional Kdnrattoa Assodation, February, 1953), p. 12. 
According lo the United SUtes Office of EducaUon. the number of one-teacher 
schools in 1919-50 was 59,632. 

' Loc. al. 
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have extensive requirements for administrators. A few stales base 
no special certification provisions for administrators beyond those 
for teachers, and several which have requisites for certain adminis- 
trative certificates do not make it mandatory* that such licenses be 
held by practicing administrators. One rcsiJt of the generally un- 
satisfactory ccrtificaUon conditions for administrators is that in 
most states the supply of administrators qualified for a license 
greatly exceeds the number of administratisc openings. 

If public education is to mo\e forward to higher Icscls of opera- 
tion, considerably more attention to certification of administrators 
will be needed. Well-qualified executives can gis e tremendous impe- 
tus to the program of a school or a system; conversely, poorly 
qualified administrators can impede progress to an alarming cxtenL 
The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, sponsored 
by the Kellogg Foundation and initiated in 1950, can be instru- 
mental in the establishment of adequate certification require- 
ments for school administrators based on extensive research into 
the nature of the administrator's job and what training he needs 
to fill it adequately. It is to be hoped that those responsible for 
certification programs for administrators can profit from experi- 
ences with teacher certification and. under such stimuli as the 
Kellogg project, can make rapid strides in the near future to com- 
pensate for a slow start in ll^ area so vital to the welfare of the 
schools. 


^\'ELL-ESTABUSHED TRE.NDS 

CENTBAUZATIOX OF TUT CEBTinCATIO.V FVXCnO.S 

At the turn of the century* a centralized teacher licensing au- 
thority existed in only a few stales. The typical paltera featured 
the issuance of certificates mainly by county or local authorities. 
The standards in about half of the states were left up to county 
agencies. In most of the others, where the state made the regula- 
tions and determined test questions, the county scored the examina- 
tion and issued the licenses. By the end of the first decade of die 
twentieth century, about one third of the states issued all certifi- 
cates through a state agency, almost always the state department 
of education. By the end of the second decade about half of the 
stales, and by 1930 about three-fourths of them, had adopted the 
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centralized pattern. By mid-century, the state department of edu- 
cation had assumed primary responsibility for certification in a 
states { Massachusetts bein" die last by the aforementioned 19ol 
law effective in 19S4). In a few states, state colleges still are p^* 
mitted to grant certificates, and in a small number, large cities 

file centralization trend has been a significant one in the evolu- 
tion of the teaching profession, for local licensing was not cim- 
dudve to the establishment and maintenance of high standards. 
Political and religious inSuences often crept in. inefficiency often 
resulted because local officials sometimes were not qualified to per- 
lorm this function, and prosintiaVism was encouraged because 
certificates valid only in a given county would tend to be sought 
chiefly by residents of that count)'. 


emn ne^TTS based os traisixc, not on examination 

Concurrently with the dc\-e!epmcnt of the centralized licensing 
agency for teachers came the trend to ^aot certificates on a basis 
of a specified training program rather than on a basis of an eiami- 
nation, the latter method being the one common at the beginning 
of the rtvenlieth century. The development of schools for prepai* 
ing teachers gave impetus to the movement to accept credits as 
evidence of competence. Validation of credits from normal schools 
expanded to acceptance of those from other institutions of higher 
education within a slate and finally to approval of studies com- 
pleted in accredited institutions regardless of geographical locab'on. 
During the early days, when graduates of accredited schools com- 
monly were exempt from examinations, tests still were given for 
otlicT candidates. By niid-centuiy, examinations for certification 
were almost nonexistent, with only four states (Florida, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and Texas) authorizing any general certificates 
based, on examination. In 195.'!, Florida and South Carolina were 
utilizing the National Teacher Examinations for upgrading certifi- 
cates. In large cities eli;pbili^’ lists frerjuently are compiled as a 
result of examinations, but candidates have to fulfill state certifi- 
cation requirements before taking such tests. 

It is interesting to note that teaching has followed a path com- 
pletely dissimilar to those of the professions of law and medicine. 
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where graduation from approved training programs is not s)'nony- 
inoiis with lict'nsing. In order to practice law or medicine, passing 
of examinations is gencrallv required. 


CERTIFICAIXS V.U.1D ONLY FOB SPECIFIO) PEniODS 

During the nineteenth century the granting of tcacliing licenses 
valid for the life of the holder was common. In some states there 
was a "ladder" of certificates, with the top rung being the per- 
manent certificate. Wlieretpialificalions were high in tenns of those 
needtxl for other certificates, the life certificate frequently be- 
came a svmhol of attainment to he sought by ambitious teachers. 
Tlie incentive effect of the life certificate was a good one in many 
loc.»Iities during the early days. Hcgrcitibly, the standards for at- 
tuning pennanent certification in some states were low, and, as a 
coivscqucncc, many states cxcntually found llxcm-sclvcs with a large 
percentage of llicir teachers in.adc'quatcly trained but enjoying life 
certification. The life certificate tended more and more to serve as 
a barrier to die improvement of teaching witliin a state. Even 
those states tli.at had granted life certificates on a basis of relatively 
high standards found this unfortunate situation prevailing as new 
insights into the process of education evolved. The finality of train- 
ing inherent in permanent certification militated against continuous 
professional growlii, which became more and more important as 
the field of education developed. In many states teachers who had 
earned such certificates on the basis of standards which were high 
at the time of bsuance became relatively poorly trained in terms of 
new entrants to the profession; yet the stales were helpless to com- 
bat the situation. Assuming that standards will continuously rise, 
there is little justification for issuing a certificate that will serx-e as 
license for performing the teaching function for a period which 
may extend over four decades. It would not be equitable, of 
course, to raise standards retroactively, and it is true that life cer- 
tificates tend to prevent this. To adopt llris method, however, seems 
to tlie authors to be a case of utilizing a remedy worse than the 
disease. A promising solution is to grant certificates for a period of 
five years and provide reasonable renewal requirements based on 
evidence of professional growth. 

Since about 1930 there has been a definite trend away from the 
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centralized pattern. By mid-century, die state department of edu- 
cation had assn-med piimary respoosihiUty (or ccrtifica-Uoa 
states (Massachusetts being the last by the aforementioned l9al 
law effective in 19S4). In a few states, state colleges still are per- 
mitted to grant certificates, and in a small number, large cities 
may do so. 

The centralization trend has been a significant one in the evolu- 
tion of the teaching prolession, for local licensing was not con- 
ducive to llie establishment and maintenance of high standards. 
Political and religious influences often crept in, inefficiency often 
resulted because local officials sometimes were not qualified to per- 
form this function, and provincialism was encouraged because 
certificates valid only in a given county would tend to be sought 
chiefly by residents of that county. 

CniTIFlCATlS BASED ON TBAtNlNC, NOT ON EXANUNATION 

Concurrently with die development of the centralized licensing 
agency for teachers came the trend to grant certificates on a basis 
of a specified training program rather than on a basis of an evami* 
nation, the latter method being the one common at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The development of schools for prepar- 
ing teachers gave impetus to the movement to accept credits as 
evidence of competence. Validation of credits from normal schools 
expanded to acceptance of tliose from other institutions of higher 
education witliin a stale and finally to approval of studies com- 
pleted in accredited institutions regardless of geographical location. 
During the early days, when graduates of accredited schools com- 
monly were exempt from examinations, tests still were given for 
other candidates. By mid-century’, uxaminations for certification 
were almost nonexistent, with Only four states (Florida, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and Texas) authorizing any general certificates 
based on examination. In 1953, Florida and South Carolina were 
utilizing the National Teacher Examinations for upgrading certifi- 
cates. In large cities eligibility lists frequently are compiled as a 
result of examinations, but candidates have to fulfill state certifi- 
cation requirements before taking such tests. 

It is interesting to note that teaching has followed a path com- 
pletely dissimilar to tiiosc rf the professions of law and medicine. 
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wljcrc pradiiation from appro^trd trainin" programs is not sjTiony- 
motis with licensing. In order lo practice law or medicine, passing 
of ctaminations is generally required. 

CEimKICATLS VALID ONLY tOB SPLaFlEO TEBIODS 

During the nineteenth centurj' the granting of teaching licenses 
valid for the life of the liolder was common. In some states there 
W.LS a "ladder" of certificates, with tlie top rung being the per- 
manent certificate. \Vherc*]ualifications were high in terms of those 
needed for other ccrtlfic.»les, the life certificate frequently be- 
came a symbol of attainment to be sought by ambitious teachers. 
The incentive elfect of the life certificate was a good one in many 
localities during the early days. Jlcgrctfably, the standards for at- 
taining permanent certification in some slates were low, and, as a 
consequence, many states eventually found themselves with a large 
|>crcczitagc of their teachers inadequately trained but enjoying life 
certification. The life certificate tended more and more to sen-e as 
a barrier to tlic improvement of te-icliing within a stale. Even 
those states tlial had granted life certificates on .1 b.asis of relatively 
high standards found this unfortunate sihiation prevailing as new 
insights into the process of education evolved. Tlic finalit)’ of train- 
ing inherent in pennauent ccrUficalioii militated against continuous 
professional grow'th, which became more and more important as 
the field of education developed. In many stales teachers who had 
earned such certificates on the b.isis of standards which were high 
at the time of issuance became relatively poorly trained in terms of 
new entrants to tlic profession; )ct the stales were helpless to com- 
bat the situation. Assuming that standards will continuously rise, 
there is little justification for issuing a certificate that will serve as 
license for performing tlie tcacliing function for a period which 
may calcnd over four decades. It would not be equitable, of 
course, to raise standards retroactively, and it is true that life cer- 
tificates tend to prevent this. To adopt this method, however, seems 
to the authors to be a case of utilizing a remedy worse tlian the 
disease. A promising solution is to grant certificates for a period of 
five years and provide reasonable renewal requirements based on 
evidence of professional growth. 

Since about 1930 there has been a definite trend away from the 
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granting of life certificates in the literal sense. The trend has been 
more pronounced since World War II. Armstrong and Stinnett re- 
ported in 1953 that ‘most of the states which have rer-ised [in re- 
cent years], or ate in the process of comprehensive revision of 
certificatiOD requirements, bare abandoned the life certificate. * 
It should be noted that some states use the word “permanent” or 
“continuing" in naming certain certificates that are not valid for life 
but must be renewed periodically according to specified conditions. 


CEimnCATES V AT.m ONXY FOB SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATIONAL ASSlGNStENTS 

Up to the first part of the tweotielh century “blanket" certifi- 
cates valid for any assignment in a school sjstem were in common 
use. \ teacher was licensed to “teach” and could practice his art at 
any grade level and in any subject called for by the position he 
happened to attain. Particularly during the IStlO’s and 1930*5, 
spe^b as distinguished from general, certificates became custom- 
ary. Special certificates were first used for teachers of such sub- 
jects as art and music and for administrators. This was followed by 
difierentiations between elementary’ and secondary teachers. Some 
states added licenses for junior Ugb school teachers, and most 
began to specify the subjects for which a secondary-level certificate 
was valid. As netv positions in public schools developed, spe- 
cial certification requirements for those occupying the positions 
evolved; for example, nurseiy school teacher, guidance wxrker, and 
school librarian. .About a third of the states still issue a kind of 
blanket certificate for high school teaching, %%-hich does not mention 
any specific fields. In effect most of these states have require- 
ments for teaching a ^'en subject; but the regulations are en- 
forced by local sdiool boards or accrediting associations, rather 
than by certificatiDg authorities. 

That some specializations should be rccognUed in certification 
requiremenU is generally conceded. As the trend tmvards more spe- 
cial certificates lias grown. howc\-er, some educators ha\e begun to 
warn against ovenpedalizalion. A slight counter-trend, spurred by 
the shortage of elementaiy teachers after World War II, will be 
noted later under “Conversion Programs" and “Dual Cert^caHon." 

*\V. EmI Annrtrcmg Mid T. SdnnetL op- cU.. p S. 
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RISE IX STAXD.UIDS OF PREPAIIATIOX 

Despite the somewhat discouraging status of quantitative re- 
quirements for teacher certification cit^ earlier in this chapter, one 
of the most marked trends since 1900, and particularly since 1925, 
has been a steady rise in standards. Since standards were so 
abysmally low, the tremendous rise is sometimes overlooked be- 
cause it still falls far short of what generally is recommended by 
leaders in the profession. Table 2 shows the improvements regis- 
tered since 1921. Whereas thirty states had no stipulated academic 
requirements for applicants for certification about three decades 

TABLE 2 

SaiouRSiiip Reqi.-tr£S(e.vts ron Lowest R£clt.aa Tcaoiinc CEimncATES 
a ScjsxTTTjy Years 

S'umber of ttaies 

M/fumum tcbcJan/i/p prcf<ijui»/ct J92J J92S J93T JOSJ J953 

High school gradoatioa aad 4 >ears* 

traioios ol higher grade 0 0 5 17 24 

High scltool graduatioa and 3 >can’ 

training ol luglicr grade 0 0 8 3 5 

High school graduadon and 2 >ean’ 

training of higher grade 0 4 II 16 10 

High school gradtialioo and ptofcssiODal 

training. 1 )car of highar grade 0 9 S 9 6 

Iligli school graduation and some pro- 
fessiona] training, but less than I >car 4 14 2 1 1 

Four years’ secondary school (may or 

may not include professional courses) 14 6 6 i 1 

N'o definite scholarship requirement 

stipulated by state - 30 15 8 1* 1* 

Sourcs: For 1921, 1926, and 1937 based on Benjamin \V. Frazier, Deeclopmeut 
of Slate Program* for the CcrlificaiUni of Teacher*, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1918. So. 12 (Washington: CovemmeDt Printing Of- 
fice, 1933), p. 73; for 1931. based on W. Earl Armstrong and T. .M. 
Stinnett. A Manual on Ceriificalion Requirement* for School Pertonnel 
in the United State*, Federal Secunty Agency, Office ol Education. Cir- 
cular 290 (3Vaslungton: Cosenuneot Printing Office, 1951). p. 2; for 
1953, based on W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A ilanual an 
Certification Reqmrement* for School Pertonnel in the Umted Stales, 
1953 Edition (Washington: National Education Assocaatioa, 1953), 

p. 2. 

• Prior to 1954, Massachusetts did 1x4 provide for state certification. The law 
setting up statewide certification effective in 1954 provides for four years of 
college training. 
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coUege work needed, to be fully certificated to teach in elementary 
schools, was from four to more than thirty in 1951.** In most in- 
stances, at present writing, not much academic work is required of 
qualified high school teachers before they can begin teaching on 
the elementary level; usually they are pennitted to fill in gaps in 
their preparation on an in-service basis within a lime limit Some 
states are very specific about the courses that are acceptable for 
such conversions, whereas others permit considerable latitude. 

The last statement applies equally to college graduates not 
trained at all in education, except that such persons have to take 
more work in education before achieving initial certification.*® In 
many of the conversion programs it is possible, with a little ad- 
ditional Avork, for a liberal arts graduate to obtain a master’s degree 
in education. 

A real evaluation of the success of conversion programs will 
not be possible for many years. Although created as emergency 
measures, they may achieve their greatest value not by helping to 
fill teacher vacancies now, but by providing researchers in suc- 
ceeding decades with data for answering questions in the hazy field 
of what training is best for teachers. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTION RELATINC TO CERTIFICATION yTASDARDS 

The post-World 5Var II period featured an upsurge of interest 
and action by professional bodies regarding certification standards. 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards was established by die National Education Association 
in 1946 to attack the problem. By the end of 1951 forty state 

“ \V. Eail Armstroiig and T. M. Stmoett, A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the United States, 1931 Edibon (Washington: 
\J.S. Government Printing Office, 1951), p. 13. 

“In New Jersey, a liberal arts graduate must complete eighteen semester 
hours in education courses plus student teaching as pre-service training, with 
twelve more hours to be completed while engaged in teaching. The plan in 
New York permits holders of bachelor's degrees in any field to enroll in intensiv e 
teacher training programs offered in state institutions and selected private col- 
leges and, after one summer, to begin teaciung on a provisicmal basis. This pro- 
gram provides for annual certificate renewal, on a basis of summer session work 
and successful teaching experience, unbl full cerUfication is achieved. 
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<.-ducaticn associations had established similar committees.’* The 
purpose ol sudi groups is to insotve as many members as possible 
of the teaching profession m tl»e detcnnination and implementation 
of desirable standards. The National .Association of State Directors 
of Teaclier Exlucation and Certification also has been \sorkiOg 
actively in this area. 

.Advisory councils associated wth state certification authorities 
were established in tw enty’-eight states by 1951.’* The councils 
consist of representatives of state departments of education, state 
education associations, teacher training institutions, and aetbe 
piblic school personnel, including administralois and iratiscis. .Al- 
tliougb the ext&nl of their pemer is not the same in every stale, 
they \iase been an important influence in most. Many educators 
belies-e that members of the profession should have more control 
over standards than is gencfaJly true rsovv. They die the fact that 
state boards in such fields as medicine, lass', nursing, and arebi' 
lecture aio composed cssentiaUy of people trained in lliose callings. 
Advisory' councils and commissions on professional standards may 
well serve as media through which meaningful cnleria for licensing 
public school personnel can be pul into cQecl and Vept up to date. 


LESS PRONOUNCED TRENDS 


BEUCCnOX Df CXASSCS OF CEBItnCATIS 

.A trend is noticeable in the direction of reducing the number of 
diSerent classes of ccrtiScales issued by a state. Many slates grant 
several kinds of credentials for leaching on the elcmenlaiy or 
sttondaiy level. These may be based on differences in kind of 
training, amount of training, cjuanlity of experience, or ijuality of 
experience. They are valid for varying lengths of time, and are 
subjc-ct to diiferent requirements for renewaL Most of them are 
traceable to a jaltem of accretion in certificate development, 
rather than the more satisfactory pattern of redesign to keep up 
with progress in preparation insights. The authors Wieve that tw o 


< T' !• ^ L mW a U d. Rattans of Cooptiition in Adnnniftcr- 

^3 Suie Teatfatr-Educaijoii and Certificabca Pm^sia.’’ /ounuJ of Teacher 
Zducctum, Vo. 2. p. 272, December. 1S5L 
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regular certiBcates in a field would be appropriate. The first, at the 
minimum certification level, would be valid for a short period, at 
the end of which time the holder, through c-rpericnce and ad- 
ditional training, %\ould be able to qualify for a longer term license. 
This h'cense uould also be renewable upon evidence of pro- 
fessional growth. Some states now ha%e only one certificate in an 
area, which may be oversimplification. Several states hase elimi- 
nated certain classes of regular certification in recent jears, but, 
unfortuiutely, very fesv hase given new names to the certificates 
to come)’ dearly their tuhire. Thus, a “prosisional* certificate in 
one state may in effect be equivalent to a "standard'* one in an- 
other, or even to a “permanent* one in a third. 

UXOPBOCm* AMO.NC STATES 

The numerous advantages of maldog it possible for a teacher 
trained in one state to become certified easily in other states center 
about the fact that such a situation (ends to promote better educa- 
tional programs for children. There is a broadening of the horizons 
of school systems by the introduction of nesv points of view and 
techniques, and teachers are encouraged to practice their pro- 
fession in the situations where they believe the)* can be of most 
ser\’icc. Vet only rccendy has general concern about this problem 
been manifested. 

A great obstacle to geographical mobility in Uie profession lias 
been llie >vide variation in certification requirements in dillcrcnl 
states, not onlv in amount of training but, more particularly, in details 
of training. Much remains to be done, altliougU the situation has 
In’cn improsing, spurred by the teacher shortage during and after 
World War II and influenced by tlie leadership of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and l^fcssional Standards of the 
National Education Association and the National -Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. A teacher 
who is eligible for the highest certificate in one slate may not lie able 
to obtain any regular certificate in another stale Ix-causc he lachs a 
specific course or docs not have sufficient liours of credit in some 
course or area, such as child development, mitlioils of imtruction. 
student teaching, or major field for hi^ school teachers. 

Many of tlie certification barriers between states cannot be jus- 
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tified from an educational point of wevv. Somehow the>' got into the 
stale laws or certification regulations, and they remain there due 
to apatliy, lelharg)’, prosincialism, tradition, vested interests, the 
notion that they are really sifflifieant, or assorted unclassifiable 
causes. Most of them are the result of intrastate rather than inter- 
state thinUng. While tlie authors sincerely endorse the status of 
education as a state rather than a federal function and would not 
want to alter it, they feci strongly that the qualities of a good teacher 
are essentially the same in Maine and California, in Washington mid 
Florida. State certification requirements, therefore, should be bas- 
ically sirrular, with dutiable variations made part of the super- 
structure, as it were, rather than part of the foundation. 

Interchange of certificates among states was tried during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, but was "abandoned as an unvs'ork- 
able procedure." In fact, some who have studied the problem pre- 
clude such exchange from their definition of reciprocity, which is 
taken to refer to 'substantial agreement among the states on concepts 
of the preparation necessary (or a qualified teacher and to the de* 
velopment of acceptable administrath'C and non-credential devices 
to compensate for residual differences in such concepts as reflected 
in certification regulations. It docs not refer to the mutual exchange 
and validation of teaching certificates among tlic states." 

The establishment ol agreements among slates on a regional basis 
can Iw noted as a trend gaining momentum at tlie beginning of the 
second half-century. These may be extralegal or may be adopt«l 
officially by state agencies responsible for certification, ^\l^en the 
agreements are informal, it is hoped that eventually they will de- 
velop into formal arrangements which are binding. The increasingly 
frequent interstate meetings and discussions on this subject hold 
much promise. 

The first legally adopted rcdpiodly compact took effect in Iffll 
for high school teachers in thirteen states in the southeastern part 
of the country. The compart, ratified by the affected state boards of 
education, presented a general pattern of preparation acceptable in 
those sUles and preoided that a one-year certificate would be given 


, J. and E. B. Bobert, 'latersUte Reciprocity 

of Teacfier Education, VoL p. 60. 

' Ihid^ p. 57. 
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IlEQUIBEiIE.NTS EXPRESSED LV LESS DETAIL 

A trend for states to specify less detail in their teacher licensing 
requirements is discernible, although there is a wide disparity in 
this respect Some states still have \eiy detailed prescriptions; for 
example, four hours in educational psychology, two hours in his- 
tory' of education, six hours in child growth and development The 
purpose and background of such rigid prescriptions can perhaps be 
understood, but such regulations can hardly be condoned. \Vhy 
should four hours of educational psychology be better than three or 
five, particularly when the content of courses bearing that title 
varies so uidely? Such stipulations are unjustifiable from the prn'nt 
of view of validify. Furthermore, they tend to force intrastate in- 
stitutions to fit their curricula to the narrow requirements, and they 
become barriers to those trained out-of-state, where courses are 
likely not to be so tailored. 

More and more states are adopting the general plan of specifying' 
rather broad areas in which professional work must be taken. Svw 
Jersey, for instance, requires, for secondary teachers, a distribution 
of credits over four or more of the following groups, includin'' at 
least one course in each of the first three: methods of teaching 
educational ps)-cholog)', health education, foundations of c-ducatiom 
curriculum, and guidance. New York uses the broad area plan 
svith minimum and maximum semester hours in each area cralit 
able toward the minimum total. It goes even further and pnn-ides 
for acceptance of “integrated programs of professional study - T 
training” which are the “substantial equivalent" of the more 
requirements. 


NEXT STEPS 

Great progress has been made in the field of teacher lice * 
many problems remain. The amount of activity in thu 
the mid-1940’s has been very encouraging. Most of the trt 
in the preceding sections have pointed in the right d' ^ 
great theoretical stumbling block to progress lies in* fh 
objectively defining the qualities of a good leather'^ ‘^“hculty of 
tification requirements can be devised to assure thaf 
to teach possess such knowledge skills, ab3i>f« licensed 

urnes, and attitudes. 
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An interwoven consideration io\-olv« the area of teacher pr^ 
aradon. Ultinutely the standards of training sought by certificadon 
procedures cannot be divorced (tom the quality of training offered 
at preparing insdtudons. Some liberal arts colleges have shown a de- 
plorable tendency to attract students by adding one or two staff 
members to offer the minimum courses required for stale certification. 
Equally difficult to justify is the existence of colleges, devoted en- 
tirely or primarily to teacher educadon. whose staffs are inadequate 
both in terms of numbers and qualificadons. Among the professions, 
liberally interpreted, teadiing stands out as the one which has not 
clamped down on inadequate preparing insdtudons. The issue is 
especially crucial because teach^g is also one of the few professions 
that do not require examinations prior to entering practice. In the 
medical and legal professions not only arc training schools approved 
by the profession of practidooers. but bodies of praedtioners ex- 
amine graduates of these schools before they can be licensed. It has 
been suggested by some that this idea might be studied for pos- 
sible applicability to the teaching profession, which has taken the 
posidoo that accreditation should be either by institudonal approval 
or by examinadon. and has favored the former. The btter is in de- 
served disrepute because of experiences many )ean ago with tests 
which often were not made according to the b^t techniques cx-en 
of that prior era. Much, however, has been learned about test 
constnicdon in recent years, and techniques other than pencil and 
paper ones have been created. 

The qviestion naturally arises as to die proper role of state cet- 
dficadon in reladon to local selecUoiu The state traditionally has set 
up mirnmum standairls. with local autborides adding to these ac- 
rording to their insights and desires. Would it be desirable, there- 
fore, for the stale to establish more elaborate certificadou processes? 
To the authors the answer Is an unequivocal "yes" — not only to as* 
sure that higher qualificadons prevail throughout the state, but also 
to protect the highly qualified from unfair compeddon from the 
poorly qualified, whose presence lowers the status of the profession. 

^fost states sdll hav e hi^icr standards for secondary-level teachers 
than for teachers in elemCTtaiy schools. This archaic pracriiee, based 
on the misconcepdon that high school teaching is more important 
and difficult Xbaa elmentaiy teael^g, should be abolished. It ham- 
pers the feeling of unity uidiio die profession, and it encourages feel- 
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ings of superiority or inferiority. Furthermore, it interferes with the 
operation of other personnel policies. For e.xample, the equity of a 
single salary schedule is questionable if an elementary teacher can 
begin teaching after, say, three years of training, and a high school 
teacher must spend another year in training (with no income for 
that year) before beginning. Even though there is a differential for 
the added training, in many s)'stems operating within such a frame- 
work, it ^%•ould take a decade or more for the high school teacher to 
catch up financially to his less well-trained colleague in the elemen- 
tary schooL The slight trend toward equalizing quantitative stand- 
ards for certification on all grade levels must be accelerated. 

There is a feeling among some segments of the public and of the 
academic world that too much emphasis is being placed in certifi- 
cation requirements on training in method at the expense of con- 
tent Although some educators may regard this point of vie^v as 
‘'traditional” and lightly dismiss it, there is grave danger in so doing. 
In about half the states a person can be cer^cated to teach elemes- 
taxy school with considerably less than a bachelor’s degree, provided 
he has passed certain professional courses, and in almost any state 
four years is enough post-high school training to be accept^ as a 
high school teacher, prorided a proper distribution of professional 
courses can be shown. Yet a man with a doctor's degree from an 
outstanding unis'ersity in an academic field, even if he has com- 
pleted some education courses with distinction, caimot qualify for 
any certificate in most states if be lacks one or two “prescribed” 
kinds of courses. This is true despite the fact that he may have 
acquired this content through self-study or other%\ise. The preceding 
is not intended to depreciate the value of professional courses, for 
they are the heart of professional training; rather, it is intended to 
bring into focus a situation which robs education of an untold num- 
ber of very desirable people who do not decide to become teachers 
while in high school and hence do not follow the general pattern 
of teacher preparation. The authors believe that the certification 
function should be broadly concerVed, and considered essentially an 
administrative one, as distinguished from a clerical one. Provision ^ 
should be made more widely for discretionary judgments by com- 
petent persons within the spirit of the law. Perhaps there could be 
a board to evaluate cases which do not fit within the letter of the 
law but which seem deserving of added attention. 
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An interwoven consideration involves the area of teacher prep- 
aration. Uldmately the standards of training souf^ht bv certification 
procedures cannot be divorced from quality of training offered 
at preparing institutions. Some liberal arts colleges have shown a de- 
plorable tendency to attract students by adding one or two staff 
members to offer the minimum courses required for state certification. 
Equally difficult to justify is the existence of coUeg es, devoted en- 
tirely or primarily to teacher education, whose staffs are inadequate 
both in terms of numbers and qualifications. Among the professions, 
liberally interpreted, teaching stands out as the one which has not 
clamj^ down on inadequate preparing institutions. The issue is 
tspecially crudal because teaching is abo one of the few professions 
that do not require examinatioas prior to entering practice. In the 
rntdical and legal professions not only are training schook approved 
by the profession of pracUtioners, but bodies of practitioners ex- 
amine graduates of these schook before they can be Ucensed. It bas 
been sugpted b)’ some that this Idea might be studied for pos- 
sible applicability to the teaching profession, which has taken the 
position that accreditation should be cit/ier by insUtulional approval 
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ings of superiority or inferiori^. Furthermore, it interferes with the 
operation of other personnel policies. For example, the equity of a 
single salary schedule is questionable if an elementary teacher 
begin teaching after, say, three years of training, and a high school 
teacher must spend another year in training {with no income for 
that year) before beginning. Even though there is a differential for 
the added training, in many systems operating within such a frame- 
work, it would take a decade or more for the high school teacher to 
catch up financially to his less well-trained colleague in the elemen- 
tary school. The slight trend toward equalizing quantitative stand- 
ards for certification on all grade levels must be accelerated. 

There is a feeling among some segments of the public and of the 
academic world that too much emphasis is being placed in cerrifi- 
cation requirements on training in method at the expense of con- 
tent Although some educators may regard this point of %-ie%v as 
“traditionar and lightly dismiss it, there is grave d^ger in so doing. 
In about half the states a person can be certificated to teach elemen- 
tary school with considerably less than a bachelor’s degree, presided 
he has passed certain professional courses, and in almost any state 
four years is enough post-high school training to be accepted as a 
high school teacher, prorided a proper distributioD of professional 
courses fan be shown. Yet a man with a doctors degree from an 
outstanding university in an academic field, even if he has com- 
pleted some education courses with distinction, caimot quality' for 
any certificate in most states if he lacks one or rivo “prescribed* 
kinds of courses. This is true despite the fact that he may has'e 
acquired this content through self-study or otherwise. The preceding 
is not intended to depreciate the value of professional courses, for 
they are the heart of professional training; rather, it is intended to 
bring into focus a situation which robs education of an untold num- 
ber of very desirable people who do not decide to become teachers 
while in Ugh school and hence do not follow the general pattern 
of teacher preparation. The authors belies'e that the certification 
function should be broadly conceived, and considered essentially an 
administrative one, as distingiusbed from a clerical one. Pro%-ision ^ 
should be made more widely for discretionary judgments by com- 
petent persons within the spirit of the law. Perhaps there could be 
a board to evaluate cases sv'hic^ do not fit within the letter of the 
law but which seem deserving of added attention. 
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LegioD are the names of great teachers (so regarded by their 
pupils and colleagues— the real test/ who could not be licensed to 
teach in the public schools today. In establishing standards for the 
many-faceted calling of teaching, care must be taken not to exclude 
the very good along with the very poor, and not to encourage too 
much conformity to a training pattern which may not be valid, how- 
ever highly it is cherished by some. Flexibility must be sought. 

The struggle to raise standards must be enthusiastically pursued. 
There arc indications that the “vicious drcle" of low standards — loic 
pay and poor uorliing conditions — shortages of teachers — low stand- 
ard* may be broken at the point of standards. In this connection it 
should be noted that the percentage of teachers holding emergency 
substandard licenses in a state does not seem to be influenced sub- 
stantially by the certification requirements prevailing in that state. 
In 1949, the National Education Associatioa’s Research Division 
reported that “in the twenty-three states which grant regular cer- 
tificates to teachers w ith hvo years of college or less, the average of 
the state per cents of teachers emplojcd in 1948-49 holding emer- 
genc}’ certificates was 11.4 per cent, while in the nineteen states 
which require four years of college for even elementary-school cer- 
tificates, a similar average was 11.0 per cent' Furtheirnore, in its 
1933 teacher supply and demand study appears the statement 
that “the thirteen states which had established the degree standard 
for the elementary scliool certificate prior to W'orld War II have 
been able to approach mote nearly (than other slates] the enforce- 
ment of this requirement, as indicated by the consistent, year-to- 
jear reduction in the total number of emergency certificate hold- 
ers in service." 

A puzzling and often exaspetaUng aspect of the problem of ele- 
vating standards involves the altitudes toward teachers now in 
service who were qualified when they began teaching, according 
to standards in effect at tliat time, but who fall l^hind when 
standards are raised. On the one hand, it is unfair to tliosc teach- 
ers lo make requirements retroactive; on the oilier, it is unfair to 

in FubUc Schooti, Research Bulletin, VoL 27, No. 4 ( Waslv 
inp^. R»«ard> Dirision. K..uoaa] Education Association, December, 1940). 
t>. 1 3>l. 

“ TJie 195J Tcaclict Suppty ard Dcrnaiui lUpori, p. 14. 
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bases for different Vinds { and names) of certificates, and more valid 
license renenval procedures. But only through discussion based on 
research will answers es’olve. 
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tcaclicr rccniitmont U a matter of national 
concern and indin'cfJy affects tJ»c efficiencj* of jl] scltool s>'sJc/ns, 
the problem of selection at the local Icsel has receded by far the 
greatest attention. It therefore is not suquUing that school board 
members, superintendents of scbools. principals, supers isors, teach- 
ers, and many puents arc greatly interested in additions and re- 
placements to the existing teaching staff. 

Strangely enough, hossoer, this wide intexL’st in teacher selection 
has not led local school lx>anls and administrators generally to dc* 
XTlop policies and procedures commensurate with the acknusv lodged 
Itnjtoftancc of the problem. Existing practices, u it!) some fesv excep- 
tions, confonn pretty closely to tliose employed in the earlier 
decades of (he tsxcntieth century. Tlic following situation is typical 
of the steps usually taien. 

A s'acancy arises; the superintendent of schools telephones or 
writes to two or three placement bureaus in nearby (c.ichcrs‘ col- 
leges or universities ashing for the “papers" and credcnliaU of qual- 
iCed persons interested in locating or relocating. At the same time a 
commercial agency may also be consulted. The credentials of sev- 
eral (perhaps Bve or six) candidates arc Uten perused carefully 
by the superintendent of schoob, and perhaps two or three candi- 
dates are interviesved for the job. 

The interviews are conducted locally or at the offices of the place- 
ment bureau, or, if the candidate is teaching in a nearby school 
system, he may be interviewed there and his teaching observed. 
Not infrequently the principal of tlic school where the vacancy' exists 
participates in the intcrv'icw. 

Tlie name of the most piombing candidate among Uiose in- 
terviewed is then submitted to the board of education with a recom- 
mendation for appointment from the superintendent of schools. 
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If the board of educatioo appro%-es, a contract is oSered, and if it 
is accepted, the selection process is completed. 

There are some variations to Ae above procedure. Large city 
school systems, for example, commonly have boards of examiners 
whose function is to es’aluate credentials and inlcrs-ie\v candidates 
for positions. An elaborate examination procedure, involving both 
written and oral questions, is sometimes followed. In most instances 
the candidates reside within the city in which the vacancy exists, 
and although no regulation prex'ents those outside from applying, 
in actual practice the numbers who do are negligible. 

In most cities and \iUages the assumpdon underijnog present pro- 
cedures seems to be that selection can safely be restricted to can- 
didates who are registered with nearby placement bureaus. Some 
school sj'slems limit their search pretty consistently to teachers 
educated in institutions from within the slate or to those employed 
in neighboring school sj’stems. The more enterprising boards of ed- 
ucatioo and superintendents of sdiools reach out and consult re- 
gional placement bureaus. These latter agencies operate largely in 
areas such as Nesv England, the South, or the Northwest, and school 
systems that turn to these bureaus for promising candidates for 
teaching positions undcrubtedly get a somewhat wider geographical 
representation of employees than do those that restrict their search 
to local institutions and agencies. Nevertheless, studies of the exist- 
ing composition of teaching staffs will reveal a strong preference on 
the part of school boards for those educated in institutions within 
the state. 

The reasons for cooBning the search for candidates to state or 
re^onal areas are understandable, eveo if regrettable. First of all, 
it tabes less time to find them, second, it costs less money, and third, 
it is easier to satisfy the demands of school boards and adnunistralors 
for particular teacher qualiScations. 

In order to bring selection practices in line widi ofcer administra- 
tive achievements of the past quarter century, it will be necessary 
to convince school board members and administrators of the im- 
portance of teacher selection in developing a good school system. 
The idea that the best is none too good for the community’s chil- 
dren is generally voiced by parents and not infrequently by sdiool 
board members. Tbe full acceptance of this principle however, 
far-reaching implications for teacher selection. 

Improvements, if they are to be made, will depend either on 
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basic school board jMjUcia or on specific procedures cniplo)'ttI in 
the actual selection process. lienee l!ie discussion \shich follows is 
organized around these tis-o major aspects of the selection program. 

BASIC SCHOOL BOAKD POLICIES 

A Imard of cslucation should limit its p.trtidpation in teacher 
selection to the formulation of policies and, vs hen filling vacancies, to 
p.using on the spcciSc recommendations of the superintendent of 
schools. School board members should not intervietv candidates 
nor spend hours of time tr>'ing to interpret the credentials of in* 
dividual teacher applicants. Tlic only exception to this principle is 
when a board of education is choosing a nexv superintendent of 
schools. Tlic job of discos ering talent and appraising tlic qu.ili{ica* 
tsons of applicants is a professional task which falls wholly within 
the province of the stipcrintcndcnt of schools. He may delegate 
some of this responsibility, but the boani should hold him account- 
.able for rc-sulls. If the superintendent is not capable of selecting 
crnqx'tent personnel he should l>c replaced. But under no circum- 
stances should the board of education assume the function of teacher 
selection. 

TEAaiER QUALIS'ICATIONS 

Tlic matter of developing and adopting wise selection policies will 
rc<|ulre much tliuiight and effort on the part of the board of educa- 
tion if the interests of the school system are to be promoted. A 
planned program, os opposed to tlic haphazard procedures followed 
by many school systems, must almost of necessity begin with an 
attempt to define the local school system’s siews on what consti- 
tutes a qualiGcd teacher. The Ward of education should take the 
leadership in initiating and carrying out such a project. Tlie result 
should be a clarification of the philosophy of education to which 
the present staff and school board subscribe, which should provide 
guideposls for the administration to follow when making individual 
selections. Moreover, when formulated cooperatively by staff, board 
members, and representative citizens designated bj’ the board of 
education, these locally developed descriptions of a truly qualified 
teacher can give a sense of direction to all members of the teaching 
staff in assessing flielr own qualifications. 
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Protessioi iolnested ta educattoa 

liave occasl. 

iEcalions, A recent study by The Unmet Needs Committee of the 
MetopoWan School Study CouneU suggests that the folloiving areas 
should be included in the plan of es-alualing teacher qualifications; 


A. Personal and Social Cluintcterisiios 

A.ge, appearance, personal adjusbment and emotional stability! social 
adjustment, sense of humor, friendliness, a certain amount of ag- 
gressiveness, organizatioii of th® personality, voice and speech, 
posture and self-confidence. 

B. Intellectual AhiUties 

Ability to understand arid eipress ideas, judgment, good reasoning 
ability and good English. 

C. Baclgroufid 

General cultural knowrledge, professional knowledge, knowledge of 
world problems, special competence in the chosen teaching field, 
and special apbludes such as ability to supervise athletics and extra- 
curricular activibes. 

D> Educational and Guidance Philotophy 

Attitude toward younger generation, attitude toward pupils in geo- 
eral, and attitude toward racial groups and mioorities. 

E. Abilitfj and Aptitudes in Instruction ond Classroom Techniques 
Ability to plan and oigatuze work, acceptance of each child as an 
iodts-idual, ahility to develop students to their full potentialities, 
skill in maintenance of a healthy classroom envnrocunent, skill in 
aiding pupib to acquire a masleiy of subject matter, and ability to 
develop capacity to apply this knowledge to practical Me situations. 

F. Esjxrrience — Frofessional omf Non-Frofcssional 

Esperience and training both pcufessianal and oon-professiottal, 
scholastic standing and general acoomplishroenfs. 

C. Potentialitief for Profeasionof Groiu/i 

Enthusiasm for teaching, genaine Iddug for children, interest in 
advancement, membership In piofessional organirations, participa- 
tion in in-sersice training and advanced professional courses. 

H. Physical Filiieu 

Good vision and hearing, freedom from marked physical deformity 
or abnormality, and general good health.* 


■ MetropoUun School Study Conned. Report on Teacher S^rtion by the 
C/nmef .NeeACfoup Sludying ike ProUemt of Ematioaal SlabJito. ktSSC {523 
Wot l-Oth St, .Vew York City, September, 1931), pp. 6, 7. 
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This list closely resembles the plan developed by the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations of the American Council on 
Education.® 

The Bronxville, New York, Public School System has given thought- 
ful consideration to the type of person the district wants to teach 
their children. As a guide in selecting nesv teachers and as a basis 
for self-evaluation by those already empIo)'ed, the board of educa- 
tion and staff, working together, developed the following list of 
quaJih cations: 

I. The superior teacher is a person in his own right — 

1. He has deep personal integrity. 

2. He has pride in his profession. 

3. He has inner resources. 

•4. He enjoys his work. 

5. He is actively interested in others and is a nmpathetic listener. 

6. He helps each person to discover the best in himself. 

7. He has many and varied interests. 

8. He maintains a balance of work and recreahon. 

II. The superior teacher is comrrkitted to the democrotic ideal—- 

1. He respects the personality of each individual with whom he 
>vorks, recognizing and cherishing differences as well as simi- 
larities in people. 

2. He undentands that freedom depends upon the individual's 
abdiW and willingness to accept the responsibility entailed by 
that freedom. 

3. He sees his own contribution in relation to education as a whole. 

4. He works to improve the opportunities for good learning and 
living in the schooL 

HI. The superior teacher gives unmistakable evidence of professional 
competence — 

1. He reacts with understanding to differences in human behavior. 

2. He stimulates ail children to work at their maximum capaci^. 

3. He (insiders moral growtii intrinsic in a child's development. 

4. He inspires a desire to learn. 

5. He promotes a feeling that learning is a joint veirture to which 
each individual brings a unique slant 

6. He is an acknowledged master in his chosen field of specializa- 
tion. 

7. He subjects his methods and materials of instruction to constant 
evaluation. 

’ David G. Ryans, Comparing the Qwdificaliona of Teachers, National Com- 
mittee on Teachers Examinations ca the American Couned on Education, 
Teacher Selection Papers and Reports, No. 11, June 10, 1947. 
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8. He undentands approved methcjds of educational measurerneni 

and guidance. • . j 1- 

9. He recognizes bis responnbili^ for imprtrted alUhides, v'Oi** 

habits and skills. , , - r 

10. He invites pupil participation in discussion and decision oi 

issues which are of silal concern to them. 

11. He includes his pupils in the lonniilation and understanding oi 
his teaching purposes. 

12. He aims to ensure the gicatest possible security and emotional 
subilily for his pupils. 

13. He recognizes the pupils’ need for a balanced program of "otk 
and relaiation. 

14. He welcomes the aid trf parents, staff members, school records, 
and all a\-aiUble sources of information in understanding chil- 
dren, 

13. He respects the confidence of pupils, parents and odier staff 
members, and protects personal and confidential data. 

16. He ae«pts respaosihiUty in routine matters, necessary in the 
successful operatioa of tbe school. 

17. He is able to eipUia an educational point of view clearly and 
coovincingl)'.* 

Such staternents as the foregoing should be helpful to adntioistra' 
tors in selecting teachers. Without some such guide the process is 
likely to be haphazard and the results disappoioting. A primary 
step, therefore, in developing a program of teacher selection is for 
the board of education to decide vchat traits, qualities, and com* 
petendes the school system wants its teachers to possess. 


AMOUVr OP PREPARATION 


\ list of specific traits and competences, such as the ones just 
enumerated, is no substitute for a general policy governing the 
minimum amount of preparation requited of applicants for eligibility 
to fill teaching %-acaiides. Salary levels and the market, as it relates 
to supply and demand. wiO unquestionably determine, to some 
degree, how high training qualifications can safely be set Many 
communities can probably require educational preparation of at 
least one year in amount l^ood that called for by state certification 
rcgulalionr. Most sUlcs have either already established or are aim- 
ing to establish the bachelors degree as the lowest training level 


-the PubUc School, BmtavsBe. N.Y, Bfonxr.2e Sdiool Salary 

SrheluJc. l; OVrt'WJ ond Mile-vp. Ad<»vl«l Miy IT. ISIS. pp. 2. 3. 
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acceptable for a certificate to teach in the public schools.* Hence the 
more economically favored communities can afford to limit their 
consideration of applicants to diose holding at least a master’s de- 
gree. 

School boards and local scdiool administrators, in considering min- 
imum training requirements, should keep in mind that tlie level of 
preparation of teachers has been and is decidedly below that estab- 
lished for admission to other professions. What is even more sig- 
nificant is that the knowledge now available regarding teaching 
methods and child development cannot usually be acquired through 
programs that take less than five years’ preparation beyond high 
school graduation. The present status will be improved only if state 
certification authorities and local school systems raise their stand- 
ards.® 

EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Traditionally, city school s)'stems that could afford it have required 
teaching experience as a prerequisite to appointment. Two years 
has more often been stipulated than any other number of years as the 
amount of prior experience necessary for eligibility. Apparently ed- 
ucators generally have believed that experienced teachers were off to 
a head start when elected to a new position; that they required a 
minimum of supervisory assistance and produced better results. To 
the extent that an experience requirement prevailed (and in 1923 
well over one third of the cities required elementary teachers and 
about half of tlie cities required secondary school teachers to pre- 
sent evidence of successful experience), the poorest communities 
bore the brunt of inducting new teachers into the profession. In 
general, these underprivileged school systems had fewer supervisors, 
and the conditions of teacdiing were less well suited to the job of 
orienting beginning teachers than were the school systems that 
imposed experience requirements. The effects of this practice were 
not salutary, to say the least In recent years thoughtful students 

* See Chapter 2 for discussion of edstiiig certification standards. 

‘ Frazier states that the preparation of teachers has been advancing on the 
a\'erage by one fuO year every decade. See Bea/axnin Frazier, Education of 
Teachers as Function of State Departments of Education. Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, BuU^in No. 6 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Pnnting Office, 1940), p. 87. 
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o{ the problem have pointed out the weaknesses inherent in setting 
up rigid experience requirements. Hrst of all, a badly inducted 
teacher, upon appointment to a position in another school system, is 
likely to require more rather than less supervision, since he will 
probably have developed many bad teaching habits which will need 
to he corrected. Secondly, there is often a decided advantage in get- 
ting teachers directly from teacher preparatory institutions, so diat 
their educational philosophy and that of the school sy-stem can be 
integrated early. A year of two of poorly guided expenence can 
have devastating effects on the perspective of young teachers. More- 
over, the injustice inherent in a policy which, in essence, consists 
of having the teachers of one district secure their first experience at 
the expense of the children of another district has become apparent 
to nearly everybody concerned. 

Today only a suuU proportion of dly school systems ( less than 
15 per cent) make teaching experience elsewhere a prerequisite. 
This marked change in poUc)* Is bound to lead to greater efficiency 
because of Its effect on induction procedures. The abandonmeot 
of experience requirements docs not mean that school systems should 
appoint only inexperienced teachers. Many vacancies arise for which 
experienced teasers are much better qualified than beginning 
teachers. Intelligent administrators will have no difficulty’ in recogniZ' 
ing these situations when they occur. But a school system blessed 
with good supervisors and principals and adequate financial sup- 
port should induct its share of begimiing teachers. Any other policy 
is selfish and shortsighted. 

LOCAL neSIDEXTS 

Many boards of education and local school administrators are 
besieged with appUcations from local residents. The intensity of the 
problem varies from school system to school system, but the argu- 
ments pro and con temaio much the same, and it is well for a 
school board to clarify its views with respect to it. 

Sometimes the argument is heard liwt if hometown girls meet 
the certification lequiremenU and are interested in the vacancies 
when they arise, they should be appointed, and outsiders should 
not be considered. The assiunptioo underlying this point of vnew is 
fallacious. U implies that the business of the board of education is 
solely local in nature. .Actually, education is a respotuibility of 
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the state, and the latter's interests take precedence over that of 
the locality. To exclude applicants who reside outside tl)e school 
district from consideration is detrimental to the interests of tlie 
state and is therefore indefensible.* 

A more common stand for laymen and board members to take 
than the one just indicated is that when vacancies occur, o/Iier things 
being equal, local candidates should be given preference. Tire valid- 
ity of this argument is also open to qu^tion. There are often subtle 
differences in the potentialities of teachers ^vhich do not appear 
on the surface but are related to the matter of residence. They have 
to do with willingness to keep abreast of educational developments, 
to improve one’s quali£cations tbrough professional study, and to 
cooperate with supervisors and principals. Where school systems 
employ a large proportion of local residents, there is a likelihood 
that provincialism svill occur. Lee Thurston, the late United States 
Commissioner of Education and former Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Michigan, in a significant bulletin on personnel policy 
development, sets forth a principle which supports the viewpoint 
just expressed. He says: 

“Other things being equal, the school should employ only a limited 
number of homctosvn teachers. Hometonm teachers tend to lead to 
cultural in-breeding.” ’ 


MAIUUQ) WOSIEX TEAai£HS 

According to the results of a recent nationwide inquiry, marriage 
is still a handicap to women applicants for teaching positions in 
many city school systems.® Preference is given to single women dc- 

*Accor<ling to a report ol the Research Dnvran of the Salhaal EducatJoa 
Association, in 1931, eight city scliool sptems, of tlic 1,573 rcixnting, limited 
appointment to local residents. Teacher Fertoanel Fradiect, JS50-f95f.- Ap- 
pointment and Terminatwn of Sertice, Rrscorcli Bulletin, Vol. SO, No. 1 (\V'as)>- 
ington: Research Ihtision, National Education Asson'alioa, February. 1032), 
p. 14. 

’ Lee M. Tliurston, Pcrtonncl Poticy Dnetojtmeal, DulIeUo No. 411 (Lansing. 
Micliigan: Supcnnlcndcnt of I'uf^ic InslnicUoa. 1948), p. 6. For a good dis- 
cussion of the issues invohed in tlic cnsploynscnt of local residents as teachers, 
sec Harold Sn)dcr, Educational lobtecdtng. Contributions to Education, No. SOO 
(New Yoik: Tcachm College, Columbia Umscruty, 1943). 

•reocher Personnel rracticct, IftStLISSI: Appointment ami Termination of 
Scnice, IVcscarch Bulktin. Vol. 30, No. 1 (Wosbingtoii: Ucscarcli Division, Na- 
tion.d Education .Vssociation, Fcfiruaiy. 1932), p. 12. 
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spite the repeated statements ol leseaich students to the effect that 
married women are equally competent and perform then duties 
equally well. WTiile the reasons given by school board members for 
discriminating against married women are undoubtedly varied, a 
common objection is that teaching poutions should be reserved for 
single women and married men since married women presumably 
has e Imshands to support them. This point of slew has been voiced 
not only by laymen but by single women teachers as well. In die 
middle loio’s it was expressed openly in a newspaper editorial in 
a city of well cs’et 10Q,QQQ populatioot 


AUention, Scliool Teachers; 

All young ladies who graduated from the YojActs High School and 
who luNC piepaicd Uiemsclves at nonnal schools or universities for 
the profession of teaching, and who have found it impossible to obtain 
positions in Yonlcts, woiJd help materially in brealung up the pres- 
ent order of appointments by oommuoicating with the Vonkets Record. 

Thera ii no <iuesUoa but that rootn should always be made for sinde 
dib wltQ dcncTu upon (henvsehes for aUvingin their hometowns scho^. 
Ylitj would uc possible and there would be berths for all if there were 
not so many married women doubling with their husbands in drawing two 
sabtics from the City. These women may not be \1ebting a City, State, 
or Federal bw. but it is certain tlicy are viobting a moral bw. They are 
holding jobs away from their more needy sistm. 

Thu nurriige circle in the school system of Yonken should l>e 
broken up immediately. Tlie girls who luve been the riclims are urged to 
cooperate by all means and write to this paper giving their account of 
their esperience w-ldi ihc local School Board. .\]I communications will be 
keiil in strict confidcrtcc.* 


Tliis line of reasoning b coruislcnt with the so-called “public 
bounty theory, the essence of which u that public employmeot is 
S lewed as a subsidy to l>c reserved for residents who most need it. 
Since married women presumably have means of support through 
llic efforts of their liusbands, they are not entitled to be paid from the 
public treasury. .Although lay cjtuens generally do not accept the 
pnnciplcs implicit in the public bounty theory, politicians embrace it 
M a heasen-sent opportunity to distribute patronage. Shortsishted 
Iroanl membm. impressed by the philanthropic aspects of the argu- 
fad to see the loug-lertn dUadvanUges implicit in thU vi^v- 
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MAIUUED WOMEN TEAOIERS AND CHANCING MORES 

There are admittedly philosophical as well as practical considera- 
tions related to the employment of married women. Historically 
(with certain rather noteworthy exceptions) there has been a strong 
prejudice against married women working. The traditional belief 
that woman’s Ime existence is that of a homemaker and mother has 
been so deep-rooted in the culture and so widespread that, until 
lately, discriminatory practices have been the rule rather than the 
exception. Since social beliefs and behavior are full of inconsisten- 
cies, it is not surprising to find that certain groups of employees 
have not been significantly infiueoced by the generally accepted 
principle that a married woman’s place is in the home. Chief among 
these exceptions are servants, nurses, actresses, and artists. The body 
politic has shown little if any concern over whether or not a house- 
maid was married or single, or whether or not an opera star or actress 
has been joined in bonds of holy matrimony. The logic behind 
these exceptions is hard to understand. What seems to be the most 
likely explanation is that certain social groups have altered the rules 
to suit their own purposes. Moreover, two world wars have left 
their imprint on the public’s attitude toward married women work- 
ing. Business employ ers today are much less likely to attach signif- 
icance to the marital status of applicants. Jn fact, according to the 
United States Department of Labor, in 1951 there were lOil million 
married women in the labor force, or 55 per cent of all adult women 
employed in the United States.*® 

But despite the evidences of a change in viewpoint, many school 
boards still appear to be influenced by the traditional point of \-iew 
regarding the appropriateness of married women being gainfully 
employed. 

RELATION TO DIOLOCICAL AND SOaOLOGiCAE WELFARE OF THE aACE 

Tlicre are certain biological and sociological implications to mar- 
ried women working which have led a few educators to raise ques- 
tions about the effects of an open-door employment policy on the 
welfare of tlie race. Wlicn a married woman contracts for a full-time 

llandbock of Fads on IV<ymcn Workers, Bulli-tia No. 242 ( Waifiington: 
Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 1932), p. 17. 
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also an ethical question involved in the theories just discussed. Even 
if one were to grant the possible negative influences of an open-door 
employment policy on the future biological and sociological welfare 
of the race, are regulation and discrimination the ways to achieve a 
solution to the problem? 

EmOEXCY OF MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 

A lengthy discussion of the relative efficiency of married and single 
women teachers would throw little light on the problem bej'ond 
the corroboration of what students and obser>'ers have repeatedly 
reported. Married women teachers are equally as efficient as their 
unmarried sisters. 

Studies have shown that there are a few points of difference be- 
tween the two groups that might conceivably have a bearing on 
administration and supervision. Married women teachers apparently 
are absent on account of illness more frequently and for longer 
periods of time than single women. However, the average amount 
of absence of both groups is exceptionally small, and the differences 
between the averages are too slight to justify any discrimination in 
empIo)'ment. The reasons for the greater amount of absence might, 
however, be a matter for study on the part of administrators and 
supervisors. Peters, in his study of single and married women teach- 
ers in Virginia, also found that single teachers were slightly more 
prone to respond to professional growth opportunities than married 
women teachers.^* Here, again, the differences were small but 
would possibly be of interest to supervisors. Lest the reader be 
disturbed by these two negative findings regarding the cfBciency of 
married women teachers, it should be pointed out that, according to 
Peters, the married women were rated superior to the single women 
in teaching skill and in personality. McCall, in his study of teacher 
merit in North Carolina, concluded that married women teachers 
were slightly superior.*" The general consensus of those who bas e 
studied the problem most closely is that factors other than marital 
status determine the efficiency of teachers. Hence school boards 

’■ Da^id W. Pelen. The S/d{ur of the Sfanied tVoman Teacher. Contnbutionr 
to education, Xo. G03 (New York: Teachen College, Columbia Umxrisiiy, 
1934). p. 70. 

“ William A. McCall, ^^casu^cme^lt of Teacher Merit, PubbeaUon X’i>. 
(Raleigh, X'.C.: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1953), p. 31. 
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ami administrators would be vwe to select teachers on the basis 
of merit and merit alone. 

Tlie task of the board of education in a teacher selection program 
is of primary importance. It consists of developing and adopting 
policies that promise to ensure the emploj-ment of a qualified staff 
of teachers. The specific actions which the board of education should 
take relating to the qualifications of applicants are: 

1. Prepare, with the cooperation of the superintendent of schools, 
members of the teaching staff, and representative lay citizens, qual- 
ities and competencies vvhi^ the school ^'stem wants its teacher 
to possess. 

2. Establish minimum preparation requirements for eligibility to 
teach in the local school sj’Stem. 

3. Clarify and revise, if necessary', existing regulations regarding 
leaching experience as a prerequisite to appointment. 

4. Determine a sound policy with respect to the appointment of 
local residents to teaching positions. 

5. Develop a dear statement of policy on the employmeot of 
married women teachers. 

beyond the establishment of such policies as those mentioned 
alroYc, the board of education, with the superintendent of schoob, 
siiould work out a plan of action for discovering and securing 
teachers who fit the specifications. The superintendent and those 
iissocialed with him in administering the schools should carry out die 
prucfdurcs. but the bo.ird of education should play an important rols 
in deciding what the major elements in die plan arc to be. 


SELECTION PROCEDUnES AND APPRAISAL DEVICES 

STVUV OK STAiT MSOVTXSS 

Once the supenntendent of scliools has been given the green 
light to move ahead with the sclecUott program, he will find it 
lulpful, as a preliminary’ step, to make an analysis of existing staff 
resources. Tcadiing stalls are oiten poorly balanced when viewed in 
terms of age, sex, cultural background, professional preparation, 
and si>ecial skills such as pUying Umj piano, coaching sporU. and 
w Diking with tools. In order to acquire the best possible staff, a long- 
term program of sclcclioo must be envisaged and planned. The 
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collrclion anil inti*q)rctation of personnel infonnation is obviously 
an essential step in deciilin<» what die needs really are — beyond the 
mere fillmjj of the vacancy, if tlicsc facts arc kept up to date, it will 
be relatively easy to sec their significance for any given appointment. 
Tlie use of a modem personnel folder will facilitate the recording 
of pertinent data.** With aderjuatc infonnation on file, the superin- 
tendent of scliools can make an analysis which will show the dis- 
tribution of teachers by states and regions, by sex, and bv’ teacher 
preparatory institutions, he can assess tlic work experiences of his 
stall as Well as tlreir prior teaching experience; he can study the 
distribution of his teachers by ages — in short, he can gain knowledge 
and insight which will enable him over tlte years to fill in the re- 
source gaps in the present staff. 

STAFK rAnrjarATio.v ts tjic soxeno.v rwxxss 

M was slated earlier, tljc rcspomibilily for teacher selection should 
be placed s<|uarcly on the shoulders of the siqscrintendcnt of schools 
and should not he assumed by school board members. Their job is to 
make sure that sound [Kiticics and procedures arc being followed 
and that a thorough effort is being m.adc to find the best talent avail* 
able. Although the superintendent %>ill need to assume general su> 
pen ision and rcsi»nsibilily for teacher selection, he cannot do the 
whole job alone. Not only is it a time-consuming task, hut it presup- 
poses more wisdom than most administrators possess. Modem school 
systems are more and more involving scs’cral representatives of Uie 
professional staff in the selection process. Principals especially are 
encouraged to participate both in the discos cry of qualified candi- 
dates and in the appraisal of their credentials. It is a generally rec- 
ognized fact that a principal who sfiarcs in the responsibility of 
selecting the members of his staff (as vacancies arise) has a greater 
interest in the success of tlie candidates chosen than (he principal 
who is not consulted or svho, if consulted, had little real part in the 
final choice. Although a hard and fast rule cannot safely be laid 
down for all school systems, there is much to be said in support of a 
selection committee consisting of the superintendent of schools as 
chairman, the principal of the school where the vacancy exists, a 

” See Willard S. Ebbree and Daniel B. Davies, Instructional Personnel Rec- 
ord (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uiuvcrsity, 1943.) 
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supervisor of the general subject-area where the teacher wll prob- 
ably be assigned (such as elementary, art, physical education, 
music), a classroom teacher (one acquainted with the particular 
grade or subject matter area for which the candidate is applying), 
and the school psychologist or guidance director. Such a committee. 
e\'en though it would probably be unable to interview all candi- 
dates or observe them at worlC could play an important role both 
in the screening of applicants and in dieir final selection. It would be 
wise for the board of education to recognize officially the establish- 
ment of such a committee. If the superintendent should on occasion 
differ with the committee in their choice of a candidate, this fact 
could be brought before the board of education, and the latter could 
make its decision after full consideration of the arguments pro and 
con. In a deinoaatically adroinisleicd school system the superintend- 
ent of schools must expect to have some of his recommendations re- 
jected, and he must accept the rejections with good grace. Where 
wise leadership obtains, the frequency and seriousness of such dif> 
ferences of opioioa will not be great 

MXD FOR OTTENSrST SEARQt 

WTioever is given the responsibility for teacher selection, whether 
It be the superintendent alone or the superintendent assisted by a 
committee of staff members. It is highly essential that a thorough 
search be made for qualified persons to fill vacancies. This will obvi- 
ously require that the superinlendeat of schools or some one desi<y- 
nated by him be away from the office or classroom for e\tended trips 
to obsene and interview candidates. Qose personal contacts 
should be established with the directors of placement bureaus in 
several teachers colleges and universities, preferably widely scat- 
tered throughout the United Sutes. This procedure is consistent 
with practices obtaining in industry and in other enterprises wher- 
ever top quality is vital. In the entertainment field there are no 
geographical limits set when scouting for talent It is equally logical 
to travel far and wide to find teachers. There are cultural differences 
related to geography which have significance for education. .\ wide 
variety of backgrounds males for a richer program of instruction 
than that which results when local or even reponal candidates coq- 
slitute the sole source of supply. The school system that has teachers 
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who have been thoroughly exposed to the habits and traditions of 
the natives of New England, the deep South, the Northwest, and of 
states like Utah and sections of Pennsylvania where distinctive pat- 
terns of life are identifiable, have resources which surpass t})ose 
found in the stalls employed in the typical school system. Despite 
the leveling-off process which has, to some degree, accompanied 
improved transportation and communication facilities, there are still 
many different folkways in the United States ^vith which children 
should become acquainted. In fact, these folkways are an important 
part of the American heritage. Moreover, a staff of teachers which 
has among its members the wide representation implied above 
should profit greatly from the exchange of vfe<vpoints that results 
when teachers from many geographical areas work together. This 
same point of view \vas expressed in an editorial entitled, “Ban on 
Outside Teachers.” The editorial dramatically deplores the New 
York City tendency to limit itself almost exclusively to home talent: 

The City seeks the best artichokes and potatoes, whether from Lone 
Island or California. Can it afford to exclude good teachers from beyond 
its borders? It may not be quite as urgent, but it is just as important to 
fill the mind os \vell as the stomach with the best provender available. 

New York profits greatly by drawing good comedians, ballplayers, mu- 
sicians, artists, engineers, bankers from beyond the Bronx and the Hud- 
son. We would not do without these. Why bar outside schoolteachers? ** 

FUIVNTSHIXC rNFORMATIOS TO PBOSPECm-E CA^'DIDATES 

Any program of teacher selection along the lines just indicated 
will be greatly facilitated if prospective candidates are furnished ad- 
equate information about the school system before being inter- 
viewed. An attractive folder, if well conceived, will serve both to 
heighten the interest of the applicant in the vacancy and to answer 
many of the questions about the school system which nearly always 
arise in the mind of the typical candidate. 

Although the present pamphlets designed for applicants vary con- 
siderably in format, the contents usually are quite similar. They are 
likely to include a brief description of the community seeking 
teachers and statements covering the philosophy of education of the 
school system, the qualifications required for teaching, the salary 

Kew York World Telegram. “Ban on Outside Teachers," New York, July 15, 
19-56. 
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schedule, the school calendar, absence regulations, the work and 
organization of the local teachers' association, Uving accommoda- 
tions, and recreational opportunities.*® 

These publications can be placed in the hands of placement di- 
rectors and distributed to the more promising reg^trants. ^\^3en 
salary levels are reasonably attracave, these descriptive bulletins 
are almost certain to arouse the interest of several promising pros- 
pects. 


TllAVEL BUDGET rSOTJCATlOKS 

No one, as far as the authors know, has computed the average 
cost of selecting a teacher. It w'Ould undoubtedly vary from city to 
dty, depending upon many factors. It is certain, however, that few 
if any school systems spend anything like the amount which is 
deemed necessary to find a professional ballplayer or a talented 
musician or theatrical artist. If one were to omit the cost represented 
hy the time given to teacher selection by the superintendent of 
schools, U seems doubtful if many districts spend more than $50 per 
appointee. Since the typical appointment of a teacher in many 
city school s)'stems represents a long-term investment of at least 
$100,000, it would seem quite justifiable to spend considerably more 
than $50 per teacher to safeguard the interests of the taxpayer. 
Travel budgets should be expanded to enable administrators to run 
down promising leads and to ensure the variety of resources that is 
essential for developing and maintaining a superior teaching staff. 
Here is a clear illustiatioa of where selection procedures are con- 
ditioned by board policy. 

If the above proposal were carried out, some planning and, in 
many instances, additional staff would be necessary to enable the 
superintendent of schools to hilfill his respoasibihties adequately. 
Selection isn’t a small assipiment svhich the superintendent can 
cany out by putting in extra hours on top of regular duties. It neces- 
sitates being out of the office for extended trips; it implies face-to- 
face contacts with candidates, and it demands personal considera- 
tion of the many details involved in the appraisal of the applicants’ 
qualifications. 

" For an ciccllcnt bufletin see And CIa<ffv Teach in Great Seek (Great Neck. 
N.Y.: Board ol Education). 
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AfPRAISAI. OF CANTJIDATZS’ CMJtEXTtAtS 

For many years students of personnel management have been 
stressing the need for gathering every type of evidence relating to 
the candidate’s qualifications and for checking and double-checking 
his credentials. Letters of recommendation arc almost universally 
consulted in selecting teachers. Yet their predictive value has been 
found to be exceedingly low. In fact, any attempt to base future 
teaching success on typical testimonials is almost certain to prove 
disappointing. Superintendents of stdiools, school principals, heads 
of departments, college and university professors, and others who 
WTitc letters of recommendation for teachers arc prone to empha- 
size the positive and to give everybody a good send-off. Tlie tend- 
ency to let tbc other fellow find out the weaknesses and limitations 
of tcachcn is so nearly universal that it is unsafe for any cmplojer 
to assume that the candidate’s papers will reveal an)1h;ng of a neg- 
ative character. One is reminded of thatmodcl letter of recommenda- 
tion for a person with whom you are unacquainted, attributed to 
Benjamin Franklin. It ran as follows: 

Paris, April 2, 1777 

Sir: Tlic bearer of Uus, who is going lo America, presses me to give 
him a letter of recommendation, though 1 know notliing of him, not 
even his name. This may seem cstraordinaiy. but J assure jou it is not un- 
common f)erc. Sometimes, indeed, one unknoum person brings arK/tftcr 
equally unknowm, to nxximmcnd him: and sometimes they rreomna-nd 
One another! .As lo this centteman. I must refer you lo himself for his 
cluractcr and merits, with wftich he is certainly belter acqiuinted tlian I 
can possibly be. I rccommeixl him. iMmcvcr, to those civ'ilitics which cvety* 
.stmnrcr. ot whom one knows no lurm, lias a right to; and I re<|uest sou 
ss-ill <lo him all (he favor Uial. on furlltcr aerpuintanev, you slull GihI 
liim to deserve. 
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bilitj*. They apparently hope to learn something about the caadi* 
date’s philosophy of life and his aspirations through such a desicc. It 
is recommended that the sketch be structured, at least to the extent 
of focussing the candidate’s attention on major questions such as: 

1. Discuss the development of )our interest in (caching. 

2. Describe your extracurricular or Donprofcssional interests. 

3. Give some picture of the kind of person you consider yourself to be. 

4. How do you stand physical strain? *• 

Just how much insight superintendents of schools will gain 
about a candidate’s qualifications from examination of data found in 
biographical sketches remains to be discovered. 


HOLE OF PERSO.VAUTY TESTS 

Thus far few if any school systems have found it practical to 
give candidates the Rorschach or other tests designed to measure 
emotional stability. Tiicrc arc several obstacles to giving candidates 
the Rorschacli test In the first place, the cost is substantia], since it 
takes a trained specialist (o give it and to interpret the results, and 
it requires several hours to admmbtcr it.*^ A second problem, which, 
during a period of heavy demand and light supply, is even more 
serious than cost, is the unwillingness of candidates to be subjected 
to this tyjie of testing experience. Unless school systems generally 
Were to require the Rorschach or some comparable test as a condi* 
tinn of appointment, there would be a dearth of applicants for 
positions in Ilie few school systems that had made such tests a part 
of their selection program. 

On the other hand, it would be a mbtakc to conclude from the 
current tendency to stay clear of personality tests that they oifer no 
promise for the future. More and more school adminbtrators and 
school boards ore reaching out for some assiurancc of emotional 
stability on the part of candidates for teaching positions, and the day 
may not be far dbtant when a satbfactory score on a personality 
test may be a routine requirement for appointment to a public school 
tcaclung position. It is interesting to note tlut an important com* 
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inittee, appointed recently by the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil to study teacher selccUon, specifically recommended the use of 
the Rorschach in selecting tcadiers.** Howes-cr, so long as the supply 
of teachers continues to be inadequate to meet current demands, the 
requirement of personality tests will probably not be practical. 


NATURE AND ADVANTAGES Of PEHSONAL IXTEIIWESV 


Nearly all school s>-5lems employ the personal intersiesv as a 
technique of appraisal in the selection of personnel, and the super- 
intendent of schools, CTCcpt in very large cities, almost always plays 
an important role in conducting tlicse interviews. He is frequently 
assist^ in this task by representative principals, supervisors, and 
reptesentaUve members of the leaching staff. 

The purposes to he achieved through Uic interview seem to vary 
somewhat in the minds of administrators, although tlicrc are a few 
common aims upon which a large percentage of supcrinleodcnts are 
in agreement.** 

Tile major purposes of the interview seem to be to provide op* 
porturuty: 


1. to mal>e a general anptaisal of the candidate's personaUty. 

2. to gain some insight into the candidate’s educational philosophy 
and professional outlooh. 

3. to evaluate the candidate’s voice and phvsical characteristics. 

4. to learn o£ the candidate’s ambitions and plans for the future. 

5. to get iofonnation on die candidate’s education and evpcncnce. 


Apparently very few superintendents use the interview as a 
means of examining the candidate on the subject matter he e.vpects 
to teach, or the specific instructional methods he intends to use. 

There is undoubtedly a tendency for many school administrators 
to view the interview experience too narrowly and to assume that it 
is largely a matter of extracting information from the candidate. But 
a good interview should consist of gicing as well as securin'^ informa- 
tion. Not only does the school system need to know wharqualifica- 
tions the candidate possesses, but the candidate needs equally as 


“MetropoUUa School Study Couned. Teecher Seketion NISSC 525 \Ve 4 t 
t20th SL, New York City, kUrcU 23. litiO. p. 20. 

“Tcoc^r Perunncl Praa.ce*. 19Sa.mi: Appoinlmenl and Terminalion cf 
Serctee Research Bulletin VolW, No. 1 (WashiDglon: Research Duisioo. Na- 
tional Education Assodation, Fetmiasy, IteZ), p. 18. 



much to know the answers to many questions about the job and the 
school system. Otherwise he cannot wisely decide whether or not he 
will be happy and successful in the job. Moreover, a good inter- 
view should serve to establish a friendly relationship between the 
school system and the candidate. An interview procedure over the 
years in a city school system touches the lives of many young people 
and creates many favorable or unfavorable impressions. From the 
standpoint of public relations then, a well-conducted interview 
will make numerous friends for a school system. 


There are many schools of thought regarding the type of oral in- 
terview which seems most likely to achieve the major objecti\es 
sought. A few superintendents favor the unplanned or unstructured 
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iDtervie^v, rel>-iag largely on their ability to judge the candidates 
personalitj’ by certain physical mai^estatjons or nianncrisnis such ^ 
shifting eyes, hesitation in response, leaning backsvard or fonvard in 
the chair, use of hands, raising eyebrows, smiling, frowning, etc. 
Occasionally, an administrator will assert that he can tell almost im- 
mediately upon meeting the candidate whether or not the latter has 
the essential qualifications. This approach reminds one of Thomas 
Broune’s lines on Dr. Fell; 

1 do not Icwe thee. Dr. Fell 
The reason why I cannot tell 
But this alone I know full well 
I do not love thee Dr. Fell. 

There is an old saying— 'Too can’t tell by looking at a frog how far 
he can lump.” Although some superintendents and principals are un- 
questionably gifted in making quick “size-ups” of candidates, there 
is little es-idence to support the unplanned interv-ie%v as a sound 
means of selecting high quality personnel. 

THE XOSTIflECm'E DfTatVTEW 

Somevihat related to the unstructured type of inter\-iew just dis- 
cussed is the so-called nondirective interview. The chief feature of 
the latter is that it consists of a conversational type of listening ac- 
companied by little if any direction. The canihdate is encouraged 
to talk and the intersiewer listens, neser argues, doesn't change the 
subject, uses questions sparingly, allows pauses to occur in the con- 
versation, and phrases his own responses briefly. Some typical re- 
ponses of the interviewer to appUcants’ statements are: 

"Tell me more." 

'That’s interesting." 

"\Vhat happened then'?' 

"H-hml" 

Uhen this type of interview is conducted by a skillful interviewer, 
one who has a thorough knowledge of psychology and is therefore 
able to interpret wisely the agnificance of the c^didate’s behavior 
and comments, then it can be employed to accomplish the purposes 
for which the interview is desigi^ It i$ especially efficient in re- 
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vealing personality traits. However, in the hands of an untrained 
interviewer, it is likely to prove disappointing. 


THE PLANNin nsTEB\TOV 

Probably most school systems would do well to follow a middle 
course between a nondirective interview in which every thing hinges 
on how the candidate feels and what he chooses to talk about, and 
the standardized or patterned intervaew where everything is laid 
out in black and white and nothing is left to chance. In the case of 
the latter type, questions are carefully prepared in advance, printed 
forms containing specific items to be covered are used, a uniform 
method of recording information and making judgments is followed, 
and prepared manuals that describe the interview procedure are 
placed in the hands of interviewers and are studied in advance. 
Since there is very little objective evidence to guide one in choosing 
the interview procedure which promises most for a school system, 
it is necessary to apply common sense and rely upon the judgment 
of the interviewers to adapt their procedures to meet the situations 
which confront them. If a committee comprising the superintendent, 
principal, supervisor, classroom teacher of same grade or subject, 
and a member of the guidance staff, or some similarly constituted 
committee does the interviewing, then the patterned type of inter- 
view, consisting of uniform questions and a ^ieJi-defined procedure 
for recording the individual evaluations of the committee, can, with 
some variations, be employed advantageously. But it must be re- 
membered that many school systems are not large enough to have on 
their staffs all the officers and specialists represented in the selection 
committee just described, and it is probable that in many systems the 
supervising principal will continue to have the sole responsibility for 
conducting the interview. He uill need to plan his interviews care- 
fully, and he should use some profile method of comparing the 
qualifications of candidates.*® But he need not slavishly follow any 
standardized plan. It is obvious that individual differences in the 
backgrounds of candidates will be apparent from reading the appli- 
cation blanks and letters of recommendation already on file. Failure 

*Scc National Comnuttcc oo Teacher Examinations, “Comparing the Quali- 
fications of Teachers." TcocJict Selection Papen and Reportt, N’o. 11 (Phila- 
delphia. June 10. 19-17). 
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to build questions, around information gleaned from these sources 
would appear to be inefficient. Hence, standardized inter.-ie\vs have 
their limitations and, when narrowly interpreted, cannot be de- 
fended. 


TOE ELEMENTS OF A GOOD INTCTME'V SITUATION 

Regardless of who docs the interviewing and what tj'pe of inter- 
view plan is selected, there are several features that characterize a 
good interview situation. These should be observed. Chief among 
them are the following: 

1. The inicTCiew should be private and free from in/errup/ion#. 
The phjvical surroundings should be favorable, comfortable chairs 
should he so placed as to give neither interviewers nor candidate too 
dominant a position. The interview is not a third degree, therefore 
the environment should be conducive to bringing out the best, not 
the wont, in the candidate. 

2. The candidate should be put at ease in a natural manner. In 
other words, he should be received like any other visitor and made 
to feci at home. 

3. The interviewer (or interviewers) should follow a well- 
conceived plan, including a basic framework for securing the infor- 
maiion and for judging its signi^nce once it has been obtained. 

4. Enough time should be procided for each interview to ensure 
adequate coverage of items included in the interview plan. This 
should seldom be less than half an hour. 

5. The interviewer should give the candidate enough information 
about the tacanaj and the school system to enable the candidate 
to ask pertinent qu«tiow.-Unless the candidate is sufficiently in- 
formed about the nature of the vacancy to be filled and the expecta- 
tions of the administration regarding the requirements of the job, be 
will be poorly equipped to ash questions and to decide whether or 
not he is interested in being appointed. 

6. An ample opportunity dtould be provided for an exchange of 
ideas between interviewer and candidate. Some interviewers re- 
frain from e-xpressing an cqnnion and do not participate in a discus- 
sion of issues. Tliis approach makes for artificiality. 

7 The interviewer asks many open-ended questions such as: 
Tell me about . . 
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“How did you feel. . . 

Open-ended questions pennit the interviewer to draw out the candi- 
date to a greater degree than specific questions calling for brief 
answers. Interests, attitudes, and emotional reactions are often dis- 
covered through answers to open-ended questions. 

8. The iniercieiver doesn't mislead the candidate into thinking be 
is hired before a definite decision has actually been reached. Many 
a candidate has left an interview feeling certain he had the job 
sewed up. Sometimes this is due to his own inability to size up situ- 
ations, but frequently it is due to the failure of the interviewer to 
make clear that no decision has been reached. This doesn't require 
abrupt statements of a negative character, but the intervieu'er should 
be careful not to convey a false notion of how tire situation stands. 

9. The interviewer respects the personality of the candidate and 
makes the experience a constructive one. There are cases on record 
where candidates have reported that an interview experience was 
most humiliating, where they were asked to stand facing a wall 
while an e.xamincr compensated for his own sense of inferiority by 
interrogating them with questiorw that he knew couldn’t be an- 
swered. 

Fortunately, the typical school administrator possesses a sense of 
fairness and would never be guilty of using such tactics. But there 
hasn't been sufficient emphasis given to the principle that an inter- 
view can and should be an educational experience of a constructive 
nature. A candidate should leave an interview with his self-respect 
unimpaired and with the feeling that his treatment at the hands of 
Uie examining committee had been considerate and fair. 

OBSERVATION OF CANDIDATE ON THE JOB 

According to a study made by tlie Research Division of the 
National Education Association in 1931, S9 per cent of 1,615 city 
school systems reported that in selecting teachers they regularly 
followed die practice of ohseniag the classroom work of the appli- 
cant.-* Tills appears to be a debatable requirement, otlierwise a 
significantly larger proportion of cities would report adherence to it. 

It is certain that, if the candidate’s performance could be observed 

“ Teacher rerzonncl Practices, i95ft-I9SIr Appointment and Termination of 
Smtee. Hcicarcl) DuUctio, VoL GO, No. 1 (Washinston: Research Di\-UJon, Na- 
tional Eklucation Association, Febnsory, 1952), p. 17. 
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under typical conditions, mudt could be learned as to his fitness for 
the vacancy under consideration. Even if the classroom performance 
were atypical, it seems almost certain that something of value to a 
trained obser.'et could be gleaned from the experience. But a re- 
quirement to the effect that every candidate must be observed on 
the job uill almost certainly result in the restriction of the search 
for new teachers to nearby communities and irrstitutions. This is 
opposed to the principle discussed earlier that a wide geographical 
search is essential if a cosmopolitan staff of teachers is to be em- 
ployed. Moreover, many candidates have bad no formal teaching 
experience except that which is required as a part of their college 
preparation. To observe the performance of these individuals, it 
would be essential cither to arrange a special teaching situation in 
the school system where they are applying for a position, or to visit 
them while they are doing their practice teaching before leaving 
the teacher preparator)' institution. In other words, even though 
most educators will probably agree with the advantages to be gained, 
through observadoo of the candidate’s teaching, many of them will 
concede that it isn't always feasible to mal;e it a required part of the 
selection procedure. A policy that places upon the administration 
the responsibility for observing the performance of candidates when 
this is feasible is about as defi^dve as it should be if the best inter- 
ests of the school system ate to be safeguarded. 


WWTTEN EXASIINATIOXS 

M^ritten examinations are quite commonly used in large city school 
systems in assessing the qu^ificadons of applicants. They are sel- 
dom included among the selection procedures employed in cities 
of less than 100,000 population. The most widely used tests are the 
National Teachers Examinations, which are prepared and admin- 
istered by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. These examinations have been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion among educators. Those who favor the use of 
the National Teachers Examinations contend that holding a college 
degree and/or a state teaching certificate is no longer, if it ever was 
evidence that the applicant is proficient in anything. Institutional 
standwds and programs of study vary widely. As for state certifica- 
tion, it represents at best a minimum of competence and is based 
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largely on number and kind of college credits earned. lienee, they 
argue, the only sound way for a city school system to screen its can- 
didates is to give tlicm objective examinations covering whatever 
areas or subject fields the applicant expects to teach. Proponents of 
the written examination point out tlrat this procedure need be only 
one phase of the selection program, tliat examinations can be ob- 
jectively scored, and that tlic local school administration can estab- 
lish tlic passing point anywhere it wishes. Moreover, in cities where 
political pressures to appoint local residents to teaching posts con- 
stitute a tlircat to teacljcr selection, the use of the National Teacher 
Examinations provides a happy way out of a dilemma. Advocates of 
the examinations, approach to teacher selection also stress the point 
that the practice is consistent with modem civil service procedures. 

Those who oppose the use of written examinations locally say first 
of all that they arc no longer needed, that the evaluations made by 
accredited colleges and universities afford all tire protection neces- 
sary, Tlicy also maintain that reliance upon tlic examination will 
inevitably have a restrictive effect upon the curricula of teacher 
preparatory institutions, winch is perhaps a stronger argument Those 
who object to the extension of a standardized written examination 
point out that, as soon as college authorities realize that tlrcir stu- 
dents are to be examined in certain specialized areas, tlicre will be 
a revision of college programs to assist students in meeting tliis re- 
quirement. Tlie long-term effects of such a trend are deemed to 
be bad. 

If one can judge the future use of written examinations by past 
trends, the probability of their marked extension as one phase of 
the process of selecting teachers seems unlikely. In 1931, they were 
required by 3.1 per cent of the cities reporting to the Research 
Division of the N.E.A.; in 1941 by 4.4 per cent; and in 1931 by 3.2 
per cent.** That they will continue, however, to constitute an im- 
portant part of the selective procedure in large city school systems 
appears probable. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Physical fitness should constitute an important consideration in 
the selection of teachers. In order to be reasonably certain that can- 
“ Ibid., p. 19. 
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didates for positions are free of disease and phj sically able to meet 
the stresses and strains inherent ia teaching, a medical examination 
should be required. The examination should preferably be made by 
a physician employed or approved by the board of education. The 
phssidan should be asled to submit a report of the candidates 
phpica] and mental fitness. 


xo sxmsxmm: ron coon jcncaiEST 

\\TiateveT the procedures used in the selection of teachers, there 
is no substitute for \^Tsdoio on the part of the superintendent of 
schools if good results are to be obtained. Paper qualificadons, oral 
and written eiaminations, observation of the candidate on the job 
and cons ersalions with fonner emplo)crsreg3rding personality traits 
are worth little unless the superintendent can evaluate the relation 
of these facts to future success in the local school s^’stem. He must 
have the ability to assess exerything he hears, sees, and reads about 
the candidate, Othervxise his nominations to the board of education 
are Lkely to prove disappointing. 

In conclusion, the procedures which a school s}‘stem should em- 
ploy in Dying to find gifted teachers are many and varied. If the best 
results are to be obtained, the most essential steps are: 

1. To make detailed studies of the resources of present staff peri- 
odically in order to discover what the school sj'stem most needs; 
consideration can then be given to resource gaps in appointing new 
teache«. 

2. To male a wide search for candidates. This implies working in 
close cooperation with placement directors and superintendents of 
schools scattered vridely throughout the United Sutes. It means ex- 
tensive travel, an inaeased budget for teacher selection, and the 
preparation and publication of an mfortnation bulletin for prospec- 
tive candidates. 

3. To gather as much information on the candidate and his 
background as is reasonably possible and to check and double 
check the applicant’s credentials. The chief written sources of infor- 
mation to study are the candidate's letters of recommendation, the 
application form, and a bio^phical sketch prepared by die candi- 
date. The oral interview, if wdl planned and conducted, will reveal 
strengths and weaknesses that axe not likely to appear in the writ- 
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names of qualified superiutemlents were suggested. The Northport 
Board of Educatioa then studied the credentials of the candidates 
and classified them. Stars were placed in front of certain names on 
the list to indicate the relative merits of the candidates, five stars 
representing those whom the board deemed to be the best qualified, 
fewer stars indicating those whose rpialifications seemed good 
though not outstanding, and the absence of a star showing that in 
the minds of the hoard the credentials submitted did not show ad- 
equate fitness for the vacancy in question. Before any final screening 
was done, the hoard of education referred the classified list to the 
consultants, who assisted in reducing the number of candidates from 
fifty-five to thirteen. Nine of the remaining candidates were then 
interviewed (those who showed interest in the position). The in- 
terviews enabled the board to reduce the number of candidates 
from nine to two. A committee of the board then visited the two 
school sj’steins where the two remaining candidates were employed 
and gathered further impressions. They then retumed home and 
reported their findings to the whole board, and a dioice was made. 

In assessing the fitness of candidates, constant reference w’as made 
to the problems uncovered in the survey refcRcd to earlier, and the 
candidates' qualifications were measured as far as possible against 
the specific needs of the Northport School System. 

Although the foregoing procedure is somewhat unique, other 
boards of educatioa have sought the cooperation of graduate in- 
stitutions of education in selecting a superintendent of schools and 
have emploj ed a screening process similar to that used in Northport 
The unusual feature in the Northport procedure was the "problems 
survey." This step might well be taken as a preliminary one to the 
wliole process of selecting administrators. Not only did it serve to 
highlight the major school problems and reveal public altitude, but 
it enlisted the participation of key citizens and staff in the selection 
procedure. Sstvee the qualifications of a superintendent of schools 
spell success or failure in working with the teaching staff and the lav 
public, it is highly important that their reactions be obtained This 
IS not to suggest that the board delegate any of its unique functions, 
but ratlicr tliat it seek the counsel and advice of those who have an 
important stake in the final selection. 

Althougli admiltojly almost a„y proedoic used in the selceUon 
of a sulwnutendent of schools resU EnaUy upon the judgments of 
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school board members, the thoroughness of a process such as that 
employed by Northport assures considerable protection. 

Serious consideration should always be given to local candidates, 
since promotion from within the ranks is usually preferable when 
qualifications comparable to those possessed by outside candidates 
are assured. Seldom, however, is a board of education justified in 
limiting its consideration to local candidates. The welfare of chil- 
dren demands that the best man be chosen wherever he may reside. 

FIXDIXC niE BIGHT PIUXCIPAL 

School systems have followed no uniform pattern in the selection 
of principals. In some of the larger cities an examination procedure 
has been used involving both written and oral questions, and, in a 
few situations, perfonnance tests have been included as one step in 
the process. For the most part, the superintendent of schools looks 
over the crop of local aspirants and, if he finds a promising candi- 
date, elevates him to the post. The chief source of supply has con- 
sistently been local teachers. In the past, high school men teachers 
have been given preference in filling both elementary and secondary 
school vacancies. Recently, certification authorities in several states 
have made teaching experience in the elementary school a prerequi- 
site for eligibility for elementary school principalship positions. ’Hiis 
ensures some association with elementary school children and fa- 
miliarity with early childhood problems. 

Certainly some teaching experience in the division of the school 
system in which the principalship vacancy exists, whether elemen- 
tary, junior high, or senior high, is a reasonable requirement. There 
is also a growing tendency for graduate schools preparing school 
administrators to arrange internships for their students. If this policy 
becomes generally accepted, and it seems probable that it will, 
certification authorities may well require evidence of successful in- 
ternship of all future applicants for principalship posts. 

Most supervising elementary principals today hold a master’s de- 
gree and a substantial number have earned the doctorate. A re- 
quirement of one year of study beyond the master’s degree with a 
major in the appropriate field of specialization might well be estab- 
lished by most boards of education as a minumum standard. In view 
of the marked improvement in the training of classroom teachers. 
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there can he no excuse ior low standuds of preparation for pnnci- 

Because of the leadership responsibilities delegated to school prin- 
cipals, tlie matter of personal qualifications is of utmtist importance. 

A study made hy the Department of Elementary Sdiool Principals 
of the National Education Association resealed five qualities that 
S50 school superintendents beliesed to be extremely important for 
principals to possess. These were, in order of frequency: 

1. Ability to get along srith people. 

IL Personalitj’. 
i. Leadership. 

4. Organizins and eiecutise abilit)'. 

3. Tact and diplomacy. 

Other important characteristics indicated by superintendents were 
good judgment and common sense; professional attitude; interest 
in, lilaDg for, and understanding of daildren; ability to teach; char- 
acter; appearance; poise and emotional stabilit)-, and social adjust- 
ment.** 

Some communities give preference to men applicants in filling 
principalship vacandes. This restriction seems quite unjustified and 
cannot help but constitute a detenent to the morale of women 
teachers. Any promotional system or scheme which bars from con- 
sideration, either by regulation or practice, SO per cent of the leach- 
ing staS on the basis of sex is shortsighted and xmdemocratic. Such 
arbitary barriers should be scrapped in favor of a merit system of 
promotion which is open to all. 

As was emphasized in the discussion of teacher selection, tlie 
board's first responsibility is to detennine the qualifications they 
want principals to possess. In the proems of setting up these quali- 
fications, the supennlendenl of schools, school principals, teaching 
stall and representatise parents should all be consulted and their 
ideas gisen full consideration. The Bronxville, New York, Public 
School System has recently pursued a %-ery enlightened procedure in 
filling an elementary school vacancy. First of all, they invited the 
retiring principal to meet with them and the superintendent to 
discuss the job as she viewel it. Then the board met widi a com- 


EJucaLoo .4uoci.lioii, Ihe Etemcnion; Sc/tool Princtpclihro, To- 
cod Tomorrw. 3.lh Vewbook ^ the Departmeta of Eleni«it.ay Sebod 
ProKipdU ( U j.,iuo5ton, D C-s SeptemLer. 1&43}. 
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there can be no excuse for low standards of preparation for princi- 
pals. 

Because of the leadership rcsponsibOitics delegated to school prin- 
cipals, the matter of personal qualifications is of utrnust importance. 
A study made by the Department of Elcmentarv School Principals 
of the National Education AssodaUon rescaled' five qualities that 
350 school superintendents belie\-cd to be extremely important for 
prindpals to possess. These ucre, in order of frequency: 

1. Abilifj- to gel along with people. 

2. Personally. 

3. Leadership. 

•1- Organizing and executive ability. 

5. Tact and diplomacy. 


oaier importanl charatlemUcs indicalcd by supcrinlcndcnls were 
EMd lud^ent and ^mmon sense; professional alwnde, Inlcrest 
° of cluldrcn; ability to teacht char- 

^ter^^ppearance; poise and emotional stability, and social adjusl- 
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ing cm-iromnenl; as claril>in? ftie indrtidual’s to W)^iative 
grow entcrpnscs; and as building effectively such stills and leaminK 
as are neccssarv or desirable at each point. A curriculum thus conceived 
is never static. It requires frequent and varied evaluation and readjust- 
ment by all concern^.®^ 

Tlie Bronssille Board ot Education appropriated S3,000 and em- 
ployed a consultant to assist in locating promising candidates and 
in assessing their ^qualifications for this position. 

One important step in selecting principals is the personal inter- 
view. In some school systems the superintendent, accompanied by 
several prindpals and the assbtant superintendent of schools in 
charge of the division where the vacancy exists, conducts a rather 
thorough oral interview, and, togetlier they reach conclusions 
alxiut the fitness of the candidate. This Is sometimes followed by a 
personal visit by the superintendent and one or more principals to 
the school and the community where the candidate is employed, to 
sec him in action and inquire of his colleagues and fellow citizens 
as to his success. 

As Is the case with teacher selection, there is no substitute for a 
thorough search. This requires time and an adequate budgetary ap- 
propriation. The returns on this investment are lihely to he large 
since the sine qua non of a good school is capable leadership. 


SELLcnojf or sctekvtsors and ontccrons 
A similar procedure should be employed to the selection of super- 
visors and directors. Although the community may be less inter- 
ested and concerned about supervisors than they appear to be 
about principals, the cooperarion of parents and teadring staff should 
lie enlisted in the selection of all members of the supervisory' staff. A 
job analysis should always precede the search for talent, and the re- 
quiicmenU of the job should be dearly deltoeatcd- Such a step will 
tlanfy considerably the type of person needed to Ell the vacancy. 

One of the tests which should be applied to candidates for both 
pn'ndpahhips and supervisory posts in the central office is evidence 
of ability to woilc coopenitivcty with teachers and to exercise dy- 
namic leadership. Educational qualifications, as tepresenVed by da- 
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grees held, are no substitute for the ability to work with people. 
^Vhen supervisors fail it is usually because of a lack of adeptness in 
getting along with teachers, rather than from a lack of knowledge 
of the subject area or the methods most appropriate for achieving 
good results. Candidates for superNdsory positions should be ob- 
served in social situations and in conferences and meetings, and their 
popularity with former teacdiiog groups should be ascertained. 

In conclusion, the selection of administrators and supervisors is a 
time-consuming process if excellent results are to be obtained. There 
are no short cuts or simple fonnulas for finding the right person, and 
no substitutes have been found for a thorough search covering a 
wide area and involving the cooperation of staff, parents, and place- 
ment ofiicers in educational institutions. In view of the importance 
of leadership in a school system, boards of education should ap- 
propriate adequate funds and establish sound selection procedures 
for filling all supervisory and administrative positions. 
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TEACHER ASSIGNMENT 


hen a teacher signs a contract with a board of 
education he may or may not have agreed to teach a specific grade 
or designated subject matter arci In most cases the assignment is 
stated in general terms, such as “to icacli in the elementary school 
or "to leach English in the high sdiooh" raU»er than in specific legal 
terms. Seldom is a poxticutar building ludt or grade mentioned io a 
contract. The reason gftcn by many b^rds of ^ucad'on for this fail- 
ure to set forth the assignment in black and white is Uiat they do 
not deem it feasible to decide (his outter at the time when most new 
teachers are employed. In city school systems, where the number of 
turnover cases is large, teachers are sometimes hired before the 
vacancies hare been oiBcially declared open. Usually the newly 
emplov'ed teacher is advised of his probable assignment by the 
superintendent of schools at the time he signs the contract, and 
hence misunderstandings are fewer than might be expected from 
the indefinite statements contained in most contracts. 

Both the teachers’ and the pupils’ interests are also protected, to 
some degree, by certification regulations against unreasonable as- 
signment, In most states the subjects or ^ade levels whidi teachers 
ate certified to teach are stipulate on the face of the certificate, and 
the local school system must adhere to the requirements or nm the 
risk of having its state-aid funds withheld. 

The major considerations in teacher assignment arc closely re- 
lated to the plulosopby and procedures employed in selection and 
orientation. If the personnel resources of the school system have been 
carefully analyzed, candidates vsiD be selected to fill know-n gaps and 
their assign-Tient will be goveined their peculiar qualificatiDns to 
meet the demands of the job. Certainly this is a sound general prin- 
ciple to follow. 
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SrnicUjnes in iiuUnn aisij;nmcnts suUicirnt .'ittcntion i? not "imh 
to thr wishes and interests of the teacher concerned. Most teacin'ng 
positions liavo unique cluractcristics that condition a newly .q>* 
pointed teacher’s atti^“dc$ toward assignment It may l>c the char- 
acter of the nei"hboth™>i5 which die scliool is located, the temper- 
ament of t)ie princip'd, the rcputition of the pupils, or some utlier 
factor whidi stands out fasorahly or unfavorably in the teacher’s 
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coopehati^x stldies of teacher load 

In reaching a decision regarding teacher load assignments, the 
school administrator will need to study the local situation thoroughly 
and to draw upon the thiniing of representative members of the 
professional staff. A few communities have made detailed analyses 
of the load problem and have found the informaUon useful in de- 
termining assignment policies and in reacliing decisions regardin<» 
cornpensation. Teachers have joined with the administration in sev- 
eral of these undertakings. Among the more ambitious efforts have 
been those made in Long Beach and San Diego. California, and one 
made under Uie auspices of the Philadelphia Suburban School Study 
Council vvolh rune school districts parlidpating. These studies 
sought. Uirough carefully worded questionnaires addressed to tcach- 
«nve was being spent per week in teaching 

.odotherregular ass, gnedduUcs. For U,e-t,-pical„ect."Long Beach 

leachm ,e,»rted a median o! 393 honrs; San Die4 .epoLd 40 

.rides and “”“S ‘“chess of 

all grades and sub|erts in number of hours devoted to tholr work 

HeS d“de vldlS' *‘7' 7 “J tad at the nlne- 
by thrsl a ™ ^ Moreover, judging 

load appTar See I""* "S"tant differioces io 

-laSltTneeessIS,^^^ 

revision. There are marl ^ PO^eies need 

which can„o“Ld1hoIt .'r‘'; '^taenees anring teachers 
any administrative arrangOTent. “““"5ed or eradicated through 

loa?Lrmr„y‘,^retsrpw"'t Sh.dy of 

-Oneof.ere<^“-:::-taS:^^^ 

?-.« oi the ^■an.„a, 

In iT and «««da»y approximately 

\ Bunetm. Vd. Av See Teochng Load 

.‘‘-tfOTul Edtfcaum, AwodaUmrF^;^jyj;y“hmstou; R«eaxch DTh-uion, 
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Suburban Council report was as follows: “It seems reasonable 
to expect teacliers to spend approximately forty hours per week on 
various types of uork, all of which arc a part of teaching.”" 

The definition of a reasonable load, of course, will not prevent 
ambitious teachers from <levoling more tlian the prescribed number 
of hours per week to tlic job, but it will prox'idc teachers, administra- 
tors. the board of education, and the public with a clear statement of 
policy. 

A second outcome might well l>e an attempt to define the job or 
the responsibilities of teachers. Here again the work of the Phila- 
delphia Suburban Council Committee is illustrative. Tlie report of 
the Elementary- Subcommittee sets forth the job of the teacher in the 
elementary school as: 


1. Tcflc/uVig PiipiU in Awlgiirt/ Cradcs: 

a. Guiding group and imlividual learning activities 

b. Preparation through reading, planning, securing films and other 
materials, duplicating, arranging trips, cliccking and evaluating 
written work, etc. 

c. Administering, scoring (unless machine scored) and interpreting 
tests. Planning and carrying out work related to results 

d. Continual study of groxsih and dcx-elopment of c.'ich pupil; plan- 
ning for necessary individual guidance including that of .special- 
ists available in tfic school system and in the community 

c. Keeping record of each pupil’s gnnstli: consulting with parents 
regarding the pupil’s progress through written reports, telephone 
calU. and pcrsorul conferences 

2, FarlicijkJtiiiji in the Whole School Frograru; 

a. Attending faculty meetings 

b. Serx-ing on committees 

c. Taking part in development of school curriculum 

d. Meeting xvith other members of staff to plan and evaluate xvork 
(grade groups, teachers of special subjects, supervisors, etc.) 

e. Attending parent-teacher meetings 

f. Assisting with school proerams and activities xxhich contribute 
to learning, such as Christmas. May Day programs, xvelfare 
drives, exhibits, etc. 

g. Supervising playground, bus, lunchroom 

h. Evaluating and recommending for purchase, books, films, and 
other equipment 

'Educational Senice Bureau, A Sludy of Teacher Load (Philadelphia, Pa.: 

School of Education, Unixersity of Pennsylvania, 1932), p. 2. 
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TABLE 3 

RmsED DovcLAss FoR5.fi.XA Foa Meascblno TE-Aairsc Loau 

r Dup. (XP-25CPn rPL+SOT , r^L+501 

TL=SCC[cP-i^+ J55— J L_jjg_J + L.6PCj L-jjjj-J 

TL Msuts o( teatlmg load per week. 

see subjetl grade coefBdenI — pven in tabic below. 

CP class periods spent in classroom per weeV.. 

Dup. number of class periods speia per week, in classroom, teaching elates 
for which the preparatioa is very similar to that lor some other scebon, 
not including the original seetjon. 

XP number of pupds in classes per week. (The 23 is used as a nom.) 

PC number of Tninults spent pa week in supervision of the study hall, 

student activitia, leachen' meetings, or otha related co-operations, 
divided by &1. 

PL gross length in minuta of class period. (The 50 represents appron- 
mately the average period length.) 

Su&iect Crude Coefficient 
5ub)Cd Gtade (reel 

7*8 9 10-11-12 

English lA 1.1 LI 

Art 1.0 .9 IJ) 

Home economics 1 0 1.0 LI 

hlusie , .9 1.0 1.0 

klatlieirutia IJ) 1.0 1 0 

Agriculture 1.3 

l^ustrvai Am 1.0 .9 1.0 

Pb>-ilcA] Education .8 .9 .9 

Health .9 1.1 12 

Commerce 1.0 1.0 1.0 

Social Studies 1.0 1.1 1.1 

Foreign Language IJ) 1.0 1.0 

Science 1.0 1.1 1.1 

Although there are certaio subjective e1ement$ in the Douglass 
formuU, as there are in other schemes ior measuring teacher load, 
many secondary school principals ba\e found it an extremely use- 
ful device in tnab'ng out sebejules. Individual teachers often be- 
lieve that their load is unduly heavy but, when the formula is ap- 
plied and they see that their load is no greater than that assigned 
to their colleagues, their resentment vanishes. Moreover, there is 
no question alwul the fact that the use of the formula teirds to 
make the process of measuring load more objective and, hence, 
makes possible a liigher degree of equalization. 
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ROLE OF XATIOXAL, REGIOXAL, AXD STATE ACEXCIES 

The gradual reduction in dass size that has occurred over the 
last t\vo decades did not come about by accident. Many agencies 
have been consciously working to acbiev'e a more reasonable ratio 
of pupils to teacher than the ratio earlier in the century. The Na- 
tional Education Association deserves commendation for the studies 
of class size and teacher load which it has sponsored over the years 
and the recommendations bearing on the assignment of load which 
it has consistently made to local school s)-stems. A specific proposal 
of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards reveals its position: 

Twenty-five pupils should be the maximiim number enrolled in anv 
class or grade taught by one teacher. The total number of pupil-class en- 
roUments taught by a teacher of academic subjects in seconiuiy or depart- 
mentalized schoob should not exceed one hundred per day.^ 

The American Federation of Teachers has consbtently stood for 
small classes and a reasonable teaching load. 

The United States Office of Education has also shown interest in 
the teacher load situation and has publbhed a series of pamphlets 
dealing with class size.^ 

Although the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has not 
focused its attention specifically on the question of class size, it has 
exercised a wholesome influence on pubh'c opinion with respect to 
teacher load. Its concern, quite properly, has been the welfare of 
the indittdual child. Large classes do not ser\ e this end. 

Perhaps the greatest influence exerted on teacher load springs 
from the work of regional accrediting agencies, particularly with 
respect to the load carried by secondary school teachers. Four of 
the five regional associations set teacher load standards in terms pf 
periods taught per day, number of pupil-periods, or ma.\imum 
number of pupib per class.® Superintendents, principab, and school 

*Teiiching Load in 1950, Reseaich Bulletin, Voi. 29, No. 1 (Washington: 
Research DiMsion. National Educabon Association, February, 1951 ), p. 47. 

’ U.S. Office of Educabon, Ffrdctal Security Agency, What Teachers Say 
about Class Size, Circular No. 3ll (Wasbingtoo, D.C.: U.S. Coscmmenl Print- 
ing Office, 1949). Also The Larger School, Circular No. 303. and Large 
and Small Classes in Secondary Schools. Circular No. 306. 

*XEA Research Division, Standards for Accreditation of Secondary Sdiools 
Set by Regional Accrediting Assodatioas (Washington, D.C., 1949) {mimeo.). 
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boards have been especially careful to keep their houses in order 
so far as sccondar)’ school standards are conecraed. since commu- 
nities are highly sensitise to criticism from regional agencies. 

UCTERLST OF STATK TEAQIUIS’ ASSOCIATIONS I.S’ TtAaitH LOAD 

Tlie matter of teacher load lias become a gron ing concern of 
stale Icdchen.' associations and there arc indications Uial efforts 
\si\l be made, through stale Icgislaljon, to set certain limits on llic 
rights of local school hoards to impose catra duties or to espand the 
length of the school day NsilhovA providing corrcspoirding increases 
in salary. 

The Pcnnsjls'ania Education Association was instrumental in 
having the following hill introduced into the General /Vssembly to 
ensure extra pay to teachers for extra work. Tlie specific provision 
was as follows: “Teachers who are required because of additional 
(work) assignments to devote more tlian the usual number of jw* 
riods per day to their duties shall be entitled to (a fair) an in- 
crease in compensation (to be determined by the board of public 
education or the board of school directors) proportiurulc to Uie 
additional time served.' * 


LENCnt OF saiOOL YEAR A COSSISEAATIO.S 


There has been a growing tendency over the last several decades 
to lengthen the school year. Since the average number of daj’S 
teachers are required to teach annually in the 43 states is only ap- 
proximately i75, it is understandable that some extension of the 
minimum school year is being urged to many states.'® The question 
that is rapidly coming to the fore Is, “What is the optimum length 
of a school )ear?' According to a report of the NEA Research 
Division, the median number of days in the school year in 1952, in 
343 cities repl)-ing to a questionnaire, was 1S35. The primary con- 
cern of teachen has to do with extra compensation for days beyond 
the typical school )ear. Thus a bill was introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly to the effect that: 

Assembly of Pennsylvania, Session of 1951, 


7 Senitx. Status of Year-Round School Programs: 

P^fe*Bcrud Employeei In City Sciujol SyUemr. Cir- 
cuit No. 7. (Washington, Diis Nation^ Education Association, IQ.")!). 
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The salary shall be for a minimum school term of one hundred eighty 
(180) days and employees who are required to serve more than the min- 
imum school term shall receive an increase in compensation proportionate 
to the additional time served." 

No one can be sure at just what point the minimum school year 
should be stabilized, although it seems improbable that it will ex- 
ceed 200 days. Teachers who are employed in districts where the 
existing calendar is considerably less than this are almost certain to 
object to any lengthening of the school year unless accompanied 
by proportionate increases in salary. In view of the reluctance of 
taxpayers to increase school budgets, the likelihood that the teach- 
er’s work year will expand significantly is remote. 

WORK REGULATIONS 

Because salaries have been pitifully low in many communities, 
married men teachers especially have had to seek additional work 
opportunities in order to balance their budgets. Where this prac- 
tice is followed, it is a mixed blessing. It has often modified the atti- 
tude of the employed teacher toward extracurricular assignments 
and in some instances has led to a lowering of efficiency with re- 
spect to the basic program of the school. The problem applies 
chiefly to late afternoon, evening, and Saturday employment. 
School boards sometimes find it necessary to adopt regulations gov- 
erning outside work. According to a study made by the NEA Re- 
search Division in 1951, 4 per cent of the city school systems re- 
quired teachers to secure board approval in advance of accepting 
part-time employment and 3 per cent forbade all outside employ- 
ment." A typical regulation appears in the rules of a Wyoming 
Board of Education. It states: “No teacher under full-time employ- 
ment by the Board of Trustees will engage in work for remunera- 
tion outside of the school during the entire term except with the 
approval of the Superintendent.” 

This provision at least places the matter under supervisory con- 
trol and allows for some flexibih’ty in administration. Since teaching 

“Senate Bill No. 246, The General Assembly of Pennsylvania, Session of 
1951, Section 1143.1. 

’• Teacher Personnel Procedures, 1950-1951, Research Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 2 
(Washington: Research Division, National Education Association, Apnl, 1932), 
pp. 41-42. 
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is a full-lime job. cluMrcn are Ukely to be deprived of ihcir just 
desserts when major responsibilities outside the school program are 
assumed by teachers. 

There is reason to believe that the next few years will witness a 
great struggle betw een economy-minded taxpayers and those who 
see in impros-ed educational opportunities the teal hope for ad- 
vaticing the nation’s social and economic welfare. The expected 
pupil enroUmenls, which seem almost certain to e-xcced school 
building accommodations and to outdistance present arrangements 
for the recruitment and preparation of teachers, will constitute a 
serious obstacle to achieving furtlxer reductions in class size or, for 
that matter, in holding ground already gained. T!»e only hope lies 
through a concerted effort on the part of friends of education ev- 
erywhere to uphold standards and to refuse to yield to tliose who 
propose shortsighted economy measures. 

TR.\XSFER POLICIES 

Since initial assignment of teachers is not always consistent with 
the best interests of the childico enrolled, some policies need to he 
formulated and adopted governing the transfer of teachers within 
the school system. Teachers are sometimes unhappy with their as- 
signments; either they do not get along well with their principal or 
tlieir colleagues, or they wish to teach ia a neighborhood that pos- 
sesses social characteristics different from those of tlie district 
where they are now assigned. The administrative difficulties relat- 
ing to transfer are considerable, and a wise board of education will 
try to antidpate transfer problems by establishing well-defined pol- 
icies bearing on every contingency imaginable. 

Among the more important questions to be considered are the 
following: 

1. How and when should teadiei-iequesled transfers be made? Is 
a spedal form to be proxided? Are transfers to be made only in 
September and February? If not, xvhal regulations should goxem 
the time of transfer? 

It would seem that, where the school > ear is divided into semes- 
ters, tra,nsfers might as a general rule be limited to the opening of 
school in the fall or to the beginning of the second semester. In 
school systems where fire school year is not divided, transfers 
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should probably be restricted to the opening date in September. 
Because of the effects which a change of teachers is likely to have 
on pupils and their sense of security, it is doubtful if a more flexible 
policy than that just indicated can be defended. There will obvi- 
ously be occasions when the general rule should be broken in the 
interests of both pupil and teacher welfare. 

2. ^Vho is to be responsible for notifying teachers about vacan- 
cies and how is notification to be made? 

The superintendent of schools or the assistant superintendent, if 
the latter has been delegated the responsibility for assignment, 
should notify those teachers requesting transfers about vacancies. 
This should be done in writing. 

3. \Vho should review requests for transfer? 

Whoever is given the responsibility for assignment and transfer 
should review requests for changes in assi^ment. Ordinarily this 
person will be the superintendent of schools. In some school sys- 
tems it may be desirable to have the requests presented to an ad- 
visory committee for their consideration. The final decision, how- 
ever, should rest witli the administrative officer in charge of 
assignment and transfer. 

4. What special rules, if any, apply to probationary teachers 
seeking transfers? 

The following policy, adopted by the Minneapolis Department of 
Personnel, seems to have considerable merit: 

All other things being equal, it is advisable for probationary teachers to 
remain in the same position dunng the probationary period. Only in 
cases where the best interests of the teacher and the school system shall 
be served will a request for transfer from a probationary teacher be hon- 
ored.^® 

5. What is to be the role of the principal of the school from 
which or to which the teacher requests transfer? ^Vhat special pro- 
vision is made for notification, for inlervie%vs, for securing recom- 
mendation of principal to superintendent with respect to the trans- 
fer? 

Since the two individuals, other than the teacher himself, who are 
certain to be most concerned with a transfer are the principals in 
the two schools involved, every effort should be made to secure 

’•The Minneapolis Public Schools, Department of Persomiel, Transfer Policy, 
April, 1953. 
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their cooperation. They should be informed in wridng at the tune 
the transfer is being considered. They should also be encouraged to 
inlcrN-iew the leacbei. and if the transfer is not acceptable to either 
principal, an opportunity should be afforded to discuss the matter 
with the superintendent of schools. In small srhool systems transfers 
will in all probability be discussed in considerable detail with all 
parties concerned as a matter of routine. In large city systems it will 
be wise to define the specific steps to be taken, to ensure protec- 
tion to both teacher and the principals invoIvctL 
6. Should transfer requests be recognized for the current year 
only or should they carry oser for a longer period? 

The size of the school system undoubtedly has a bearing on the 
question of how often to resise transfer requests. In a small school 
system where few transfers are insohed it is concehable that appli- 
cations might be kept on file for two or three scars, whereas a large 
city school system should probably limit consideration of requests to 
the cunent year only and permit renewals to be made annually. 

7. ^\'hat protision should be made for exchange of teachers 
within the s^ool system? 

Exchange of positioos is sometimes desirable and should be per- 
mitted to teachers without loss of status. Tlic regulations should 
pros'ide that teachers who are interested should request an exchange 
well in advance of the opening of school and should obtain the ap- 
proval of the superintendent and the principals of the schools in- 
solved. 

S. tVlut consideration should be given to seniontv in the case of 
a teacher-requested transfer or where transfer is mandated by the 
central office? 

The matter of seniority is one that cannot be ignored since it 
wwghs heavily in the llmloDg of teachers. Certainly, when not in- 
consistent widi the welfare of pupils, teachers of long years of ex- 
perience in the sj'slem should be given preference over younger 
teachers on transfer requests. It b highly important, however, diat 
pupil interests be protected, and hence seniority alone should not 
be made the determining factor. 

9. What rules should govern reinsUtement of transfers to their 
old positions? 

A teacher transferred because of declining enrollment or some 
other unforeseen condition should, if he so wishes, be reinstated to 
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his fonner school in the event that it reopens and provided the 
teacher is qualified to fill the existing vacancy. 

10. ^Vhal consideration should be given to the age of teachers in 
detennining transfer policy? 

Although the principle of seniority should be recognized, there is 
undoubtedly an age limit beyond which transfers should not be man- 
dated by the central office except where there is no suitable posi- 
tion open in the building in which the teacher is presently serving. 
The age limit is a matter for local determination, but certainly 
teachers approaching retirement should not be called upon to make 
the adjustments which are inherent in most transfers. 

11. How should unsatisfactory assignments be handled? 

Regulations may seem ^vholly inadequate for dealing %vith the 

problem of unsatisfactory assignment, since so much depends upon 
die nature and seriousness of the case in question. It is important, 
however, that the steps in the administrative procedure relating to 
transfer be clearly stated and generally understood. The principal, 
if he is the party who is dissatisfied, should notify the teacher of bis 
doubts by mid-year or thereabouts. The superintendent of schools 
should be advised in vsTiting of the situation. If satisfactory adjust- 
ments cannot be made and transfer is indicated for the following 
year, then tlie principal of the school to which transfer is being con- 
sidered should be fully informed of the reasons for transfer, the 
steps taken to assist the teacher, and any other relevant facts that 
bear on the case. Obviously, the receiving principal should have an 
opportunity to assess the probable effects of the transfer on his 
school program, and if he is in doubt as to the wisdom of the trans- 
fer, his objections should be relayed to the superintendent of 
schoob. 

12. What records are to be kept? 

The need for special records will depend upon the number of 
transfer cases, and, in small school systems, the regular teacher rec- 
ord form may prove to be quite adequate. Copies of requests and re- 
assignments can be filed in the personnel folder together with 
correspondence bearing on the particular transfer. However, large 
cities may need additional records to ensure efficiency. A “Request 
for Transfer” card, indicating the name of the school, the position, 
the time the transfer is desired, the reasons for the request, and sim- 
ilar infonnation, will serve to eq>edite the transfer procedure. No- 
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tificatlon forms and a transfer record form on which a full history of 
the transfer can be recorded svill also prove useful. There is, of 
course, no adequate substitute for local study in devising appropri- 
ate forms for use in administering teacher personnel procedures. 

Since most of the foregoing questions are likely to arise in city 
school sj'stems sooner or later, administrators, teachers, and boards 
of education should give serious thought to the establishment of 
policies that wll tend to minimize the liaim that may easily result 
from settling individual transfer cases on an opportunistic basis. 
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5 ^ORIENTATION 


M any individual school administrators and super* 
Ndsors have in the past given considerable thought and attention to 
orienting newly appointed teachers. In fact, there are few specific 
proposals for reform in this area that have not already been tested 
out by several school sjstems.* But orientaUon has not; as a rule, 
been viewed as an integral part of an iD*scr\ace education program; 
hence it has not ah\'ays contributed to the improvement of instruc* 
tioo except incidentaU)'. It is essential, if the best results are to be 
obtained, that orientation procedures be thoughtfully organized and 
planned. 

The primary purpose of giving attention to newly appointed 
teachers is to promote a high quality of instruction. When this ma- 
jor objective is anal^-zed it is apparent that the implications of an 
efficient program include giving assistance to recent appointees in 
settling down quickly to the routines of the school; introducing 
teachers early to the school sx'stem and the community; proriding 
personal help in making social adjustments; offering constructive 
guidance in the development of teaching skills and professional atti- 
tudes; and prosiding opportunity for e.\cbange of ideas between the 
new teacher and the administration.^ 

SETTLING DOWN QUICKLY TO WORK 

Nearly eveijone vs’ho can remember his first few weeks of teach- 
ing will admit that the experience svas frustrating and filled with 

’ See Educational Research Senic^ Teacher Orienicahn Programs in City 
School Systems, Cucular No. 8, Washiogton. D.C., National Education Associa- 
tion. September, 1952. 

*See Robert ShoeIJe>', A Plan for Induction of .Veto and Beginning Teachers 
in the Schools of Bloomfield, N./., Unpublidted doctoral project report (New 
York Cit>'; Teachers College, CoIuralMa Unirersity, 1950). 
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perplexities. At best, the uncertainties are bound to be numerous. 
Such questions as “How \\iH my pupils react? Will I have trouble 
xvith discipline? Wliat will Iw the attitude of parents? How much 
classroom supervision can I expect? \\1i.it help will I get from other 
teachers?* are typical of tlic concents which a new tcaclicr experi- 
ences. The administration cannot, through any program imagina- 
ble, remove all these fears and doubts vvbicli beset tiie beginner. 
If ignored, lime disposes of most of tliem, but often serious damage 
is done to both llic individual and to the progr.un of instniction in 
the process. A /aisjcz-/flirc policy is incOicicnt and wasteful. From 
the time a candidate has been given assurance of appointment, tlie 
job of making him an integral part of the staff should liegin. Com- 
munication with the newly appointed tcaclier should lake up where 
the oral inteniew or interviews left off. and mfonnaUon which ex- 
perience shows to luve probable interest and significance for 
beginncK should be s)'slematically relayed to tlicm. \ copy of the 
teachers handbook, the last issue of tlic school newspaper, recent 
school and central office bullctins-in fact, all informative material 
wrhich is designed for stall consumption should be sent as a matter 
of course. It can be assumed that every alert appointee has more 
than a passing intcret in the affairs of a school svstem with which 
he has just affilut^. It is therefore wiser for the suwrinlcndciit of 
sehoob to send the beginning tcaclicr too mud. rather than loo 
little information. 

Not aU of the responsibility for communicaUon rsith nesvly ap- 
Ehil f t'" "oporirtendent 

S ^ 1 ‘‘“Mi"? ft"! 

l?Iv to th “-•'ibulo considcr- 

ly to the settlmg doivn phase of induction. Such a letter micht 
»cll mntaui in addition to the osoal note of rvelcomc bits of ta- 
»r“t°:i ““Sn».ent that rviU enable So neS- 

the central <in tj v . ^CCTctarial help, and 

.be very nieT^^frbrsXr^KZ 
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where the local teachers’ association plaj-s an important role in the 
adjustment of the ne%v teacher, a communication from an officer or 
a committee of the association can profitably be senh 

Probably the most fruitful single aid to new teachers before they 
meet with their classes is the pre-school induction conference, which 
a number of school systems have already inaugurated. The duration 
of these meetings ranges from one day to a full week, depending on 
the prosisions made by the individual school system. Principals 
and supervisors, and sometimes experienced staff members, join to- 
gether in these conferences for the purpose of introducing new 
teachers to the philosophy, policies, and practices of the school ss-s- 
tem. This experience can be nrade a major factor in the “settling 
down" process. Wlien xvisely planned it serves to fill in the gaps in 
the new teacher’s understanding of how school affairs are con- 
ducted, gives him a better appreciation of his own roI<^ and con- 
tributes to his peace of mind. 

SUITABLE LHTNC AOCO.VIMOOATIONS 

The matter of finding suitable accommodadons is an impor- 
tant problem coofroodog new (eacbers. School systems today gen- 
erally recognize this and hav e taken steps to assist inductees in every 
way possible in getting comfortably located. Sometimes the super- 
intendent or his secretary keeps a list of approved accommodadons 
on file in the central office; sometimes the prindpab of individual 
school imits provide newly appointed teachers with infoimadon 
about bousing. 

Since morale is markedly affected by environmental factors, the 
matter of finding pleasant and comfortable living quarters for new 
teachers is exceedingly important. That the school s)'stem has a re- 
sponsibility’ to andcipate the needs of this group by keeping an 
up-to-date file of living accommodations (or seeing that it is kept) 
seems only reasonable in light of its significance for the program of 
orientation. Increasingly, one of the most helpful sources of infor- 
mation on living quarters is the file built up by local teachers’ as- 
sociations. In some ways teachers are better qualified than the 
administration to collect and interpret data on the local bousing 
situation. Where the administration and the teachers’ association 
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are «DrUng in close cooperatjoa. a hospitahtj- committee is likely 
to base been appointed to greet new teachers upon arrival and to 
assbt them in finding littftg accommodations. 

If the administration follows the steps just outlined and provides 
new teachers uith important information about the sdiool system, 
establishes friendly relations through letters of welcome, and assists 
tt ith the prohlem of living accommodations, it will have gone a long 
way toward preparing the newly appointed teacher for the job for 
which he svas emplosed. Under such circumstances teachers should 
be able to settle down to the business at band and de\-ote them- 
seK es enthusiastically to their teaching. 

LNTRODUCING THE NEW TEACHER 
TO SaiOOL SYSTEM AND 
COVIMUNTTf 

Although, as one superintendcDt of schools remarked, 
shouldn't inundate teachers with a fiood of actis-ities during their first 
da) s on the job,' it is desirable to introduce them early to the school 
sjitcm and to the community. \ feeling of 'at bomeness' depends 
upon familiarity with one's sumnindiogs. Moreoser, pride in be* 
lon^ng to a school s)stem is contingent upon acquaintance with 
those who play a responsible part in its affairs. Therefore, nesv 
teachers should be introduced to the whole staff, so that the latter 
will recognize and greet them vihen their paths cross in the future. 
Various procedures are now used to achiese these introductions. 
The superintendent of schoob may present nesv teachers at a spe- 
cial faculty meeting early in the autumn session. Tea is often served 
on this occasion, and opportunity for getting acquainted is pro- 
vided. The classroom teachers' association frequently holds a 
breakfast or a dinner at which beginning teachers receive special 
consideration. Members of the board of education are usually in- 
vited to these gathwings so that the new teacher has an carlv op- 
portunity to see and meet those who have a major responsibility 
for determining school policies. To the decree that these occasions 
^e organized so as to create a feeling of "at homcness.'' thev arc 
desirable futures of an crlenUlion program; otherwise thev' may 
contribute little to tf.is objecihe. although they may serve other 
useful purposes. It is essential that the administration and those 
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planniDg such events keep in mind the specific objecti%’es to be 
achieved. 


INTBODUaXG XFVV TE.\CHEBS TO COMMUXTTY 

An alert teacher is interested in knowing in considerable detail 
the nature of the community in which he has accepted employ- 
ment. What is the composition of the population? What are its in- 
dustries? WTiere are the chief centers of interest located? \Vho are 
its religious, cultural, and business leaders? What are the chief civic 
organizations? Answers to these and similar questions, if thought- 
fully prepared and well dramatized, will leave an indelible impres- 
sion upon new teachers. The lest of what phases of community 
orientation to include and what to leave out, as well as the proper 
time to introduce specific esents, should always be based on the 
likelihood that the decision will result in Increased efficiency. 

Alameda, California, reports that, as part of an orientation week 
program, the Chamber of Commerce makes arrangements with auto- 
mobile dealers to take new teachers on a tour of the community 
during the first day of the program. Points of interest are idenHfied 
and the town’s resources discussed. This trip is followed by a 
luncheon in honor of new teachers given by the Rotary and Kiwa- 
nis Clubs.® 

The foregoing practice serves to illustrate one of many approaches 
designed to incorporate beginning teachers as members of the com- 
munit)’ and acquaint them with local resources. School administra- 
tors should encourage Parent-Teacher Associations, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and other chic groups to accept appropriate responsi- 
bility for the induction of teachers. It can be made a most profitable 
experience for all concerned. 

HELPING NEW TEACHERS MAKE 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENTS 

However emotionally stable a young teacher may be, there are 
problems which arise in adjusting to a new job situation that are 
exceedingly baffling. Supervisors and principals are not always well 
integrated and stable, and their relationships to the newly appointed 

* Teacher Onentotion Program* in Citi/ School System*, p. 24. 
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teacher may be far from fcIcaL This oonditiun may create tensions 
and !ea\e the teacher disturbed and perplexed. Or, wiiat is more 
Idely, tlie recently appointed teacher may find it difficult to break 
into the social circle already established in llic school staff, with re- 
sulting loneliness and feelings of inad«iuacy. Another source of 
trouble may arise from a few disgruntled parents. Tlie latter are 
sometimes inconsiderate and critical of new teachers, and if a mis- 
understanding occurs early in the year, it may prove to be very dis- 
turbing to morale. 

It is not reasonable to expect that all problems bearing on human 
relations can be anticipated and satisfactorily resolved through an 
onentation program, but a conscious and concerted effort to help 
new teachers with their personal problems will surely result in iii- 
crea^d efficiency’. A friendly atmosphere alone will contribute 
much to the rapid adjustment of the teadicr to her fellow staff 
"ilkin the scliool 5)ilem. Tlie 
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bceo pointed out, the status differences among professional em- 
ployees in school systems often constitute a barrier to effective 
counseling. A young teacher must be sure in his own mind that his 
personal problems will not be view'cd as weaknesses and be held 
against him by supervisors, or else he will keep his troubles to him- 
self. Principals and supervisors imbued with the spirit underlying 
democratic leadership will have little diiBculty in eliciting the real 
concerns of young teachers. 


CLOSE ASSOCIATION* WTni OTTLEIt BECINXLNC TEAaiERS 

While administrators should bend every effort to weld the staff 
together as a unit and discourage cliques, there is no doubt that new 
teachers do derive much strength from one another. Since they are 
likely to be assigned to various building units in a school system 
and will therefore have little opportunity to get together during die 
day, some encouragement should be offered them to assemble 
frequently at the central office for the purpose of exchanging 
experiences and ideas, and, incidentally, to build and cement friend- 
ships. There is a S) mpathetic bond between inexperienced workers 
which, if properly guided and cultivated, can result in improved 
morale and greater efficiency. 

HELPING NEW TEACHERS I.MPROVE SKILLS 
AND DEVELOP PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 

Newly appointed teachers frequently come directly from a college 
or university, and although tliey may be steeped in theories of 
teaching, they still have much to learn about the practical problems 
inherent in the job. 

A major phase of induction relates to the supervisory task of re- 
leasing the teaching potentialities of these recruits. The supervisor’s 
judgment is likely to be taxed to the limit in meeting this responsi- 
bility. On the one hand there is the danger of offering so much 
advice that the beginner can’t comprehend it all; on the other, the 
danger of giving inadequate attention to the problems of the inex- 
perienced teacher and thereby missing an opportunity to help 
him improve his teaching s kill. A wise supervisor will, of course, 
soon size up the situation regarding the effects of his own visits and 
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adnce on the impimement of individual staS members and can plan 
future efforts accordingly. But the over-alJ plan for increasing the 
teaching efficiency of be^nners is not so easily determined. A re- 
cent study of induc-tion practices in 72 school sj-stems res caled that 
supcmtendents of schools rated the much-heralded general faculty 
meeting, held at the beginning of the year, relativelv low among 
elcsen common practices used to promote the efficiencs' of nesviv 
ap^mted teachers. Although this phase of the study svas concerned 
only W3lh opinions, there can be no doubt about the fact that the 
problems of the beginner are unique and require much closer super- 
attention than that provided through genera! faculty meet- 
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3. What methods of instruction were employed? 

4. How effective were the materials and mediods employed? 

5. How did the teacher help students %vith their own personal prob- 
lems? 

6. What was done to promote better school-community relations? 

7. How were democratic attitudes and relationships fostered? 

8. How were good human relations furthered? 

Copies of the form can be purdiased by the school system and 
placed in the hands of each beginning teacher so that self-appraisal 
can also be encouraged. 

Undoubtedly, there are many limitations to teacher evaluation 
schemes. But if there is one place where their use is justified, it is 
with young teachers who are in the apprenticeship stage. If wisely 
administered, the Ohio Teaching Record device can be an effective 
medium in improving the quality of iastiuction of those who are be- 
ing introduced to teaching. 

OBSEBVATION OF EXPE3UEXCED tEACHERS 

One of the most effective means of learning a skill is to watch 
some artist at work and then try to apply his methods. New teach- 
ers need more of this type of instruction than is commonly pro- 
vided. When the observational visit has been carefully planned in 
advance to meet the specific needs of the observers, good results 
can be expected. Often it is possible to provide these observation 
opportunities in the building in which the new teacher is working 
but, where this isn’t feasible, arrangements can usually be made to 
observe successful teachers at work elsewhere. These master teach- 
ers whose work is being observed should have a share in planning 
the visit, and whatever analysis is made of the teaching should be 
so used by the supervisor that future staff relationships are in no 
way impaired. 

There are, of course, limitations to observation visits, growing out 
of the fact that the visitor sees only a small segment of a continuing 
process. But a new teacher cannot be expected to attain his full 
stature in a year. If he gains some insist from these visits and is 
able to apply some of the skills he observes, the experience will 
contribute to his growth. Some experimentation is now going on 
with motion picture films, and the results seem likely to provide 
supervisors with an additional medium for assisting newly appointed 
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teachers. The whole, rather than a small segment of a unit of pupil 
experience, can be obser\’e<l in a film at a convenient time for 
teachers and supervisors, whereas it is not ordinarily feasible to ar- 
range for the number of sequential obsers ational visits that would be 
essential to get a complete picture. On the other hand, there is 
something to be said for the Hive” show and it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if classroom observation will be entirely replaced by films. Just 
what television holds in store for supervision is uncertain. There 
are obviously some promising possibilities. 


HIE HOLE OF DEMONSTRATION- TEACHIXC 

If the public could be persuaded to support education adequately, 
newly appointed teachers would usually be assigned a simiificantly 
difierenl role from that which they now play. Instead^ of being 
asked to take over full responsibility for a class of thirty pupils, they 
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GUIDANCE IN PLANNING 

One important way in which principals and super>isors can help 
new teachers improve tlieir teaching is by assisting them in plan- 
ning their work. Some of tlie major questions contained in the evalu- 
ation scheme discussed earlier point specifically to several areas 
where teachers will need guidance in planning. Tliey will want to 
be sure that Uic materials of instruction are appropriate for the 
area of teaching experience under consideration; they will want 
guidance on Uie choice of subject matter to be presented; they will 
require help in choosing the methods of instruction that seem most 
likely to produce good results; they will want to know how tlie 
lesson can be taught so as to help pupils with their own personal 
problems; and Uiey will need counsel in deciding what opportuni- 
ties for promoting good school-community relationships seem most 
likely to develop. Beginning teachers will need considerable assist- 
ance in planning to achieve these and other goals inherent in a good 
teaching experience. 

ABOUSLVe FnOFXSSlO.VAL LSTEOCSTS 

One aspect of teacher orientation that has received little formal 
attention is the development of professional interests and attitudes. 
Teaching should not be viewed merely as a means of making a 
living; it is a profession, and its members are botli privileged and 
obligated to make significant social contributions. Moreover, it has 
great traditions and a splendid history of achievement. The sacri- 
fices that luve been made by teachers to protect the rights of chil- 
dren, to safeguard freedom of teaching and to elevate the profession 
to a position of great public prestige should not be allowed to go 
imnoticed by those who are being initiated. Teachers' associations 
have a responsibility to take up where the teacher preparatory in- 
stitution left off in the “indoctrination” process. Not only should 
new teachers be encouraged to become members of a local teach- 
ers' association, but they should be urged to affiliate also with slate 
and national associations. To be a member of a profession and not . 
share the cost and work of those who are fighting its battles is to 
shirk an important obfigation. 

The surest way of developing a genuine interest on the part of 
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new teachers in the profession is to gise them some important 
work to do. Room should be made for them on committees, and 
consideration should be given to the interests of this group in plan- 
programs. Too often the welfare aspects of the program of 
teachers associations are emphasized to the exclusion of other ob- 


jectives. \\hen this is true, new members lend to get the impression 
dial higher salaries, more generous sick-leave, and tenure are about 
all the teachers association hopes to achieve for its members. This 
is obviously too narrow a scope for a teachers' association pro- 
gram. L'nder wise leadership a wide variety of social, professional, 
and cultural op^rtunities are made available through the local 
teachers’ association program. 

Not only is it desirable to involve newly appointed teachers in 
the work of teachers’ associations, but it is highly important that 
they develop constructive attitudes toward their fellow workers 
and toward professional responsibilities which are inherent in the 
job. In a few instances maladjusted individuals are appointed to 
teaching posiUons, and sometimes their emotional problems are so 
great they are unable to work cooperabvely with other teach- 
er, administrators, or parenU. Only through the efforts of a psy- 
® “gathers become cffecUve members of a teaching 
nom 1 t. ^ ^ most of the young members of the profession are 
3 aJapuble to respond lo the 
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his respect for craftsmanship. Anyone who is satisfied to do a medi- 
ocre job of teaching lacks this quality and hence cannot truly be 
classified as a professional worker. Perhaps the evidence would not 
substantiate this conclusion but, in tlie opinion of the authors, 
craftsmanship is becoming rarer and rarer in many of the skilled oc- 
cupations. The results of this tendency are too often observable. 
But, whatever the situation in other vocations, there can be no 
question about tlie need for emphasizing craftsmanship in teaching. 
Sincere praise and appreciation by supervisors and principals make 
for greater effort and, consequently, for improvement in the quality 
of a teacher’s work. 

The development of professional interests and attitudes should be 
made an integral part of the supervisory program, and tlie problem 
should be attacked on a broad front. 

OPPOnTUNTTY FOn EXaiAN'CE OF IDEAS 

One of the suggestions that students of the induction problem 
deem to be most promising in increasing the efficiency of beginning 
teachers is the scheduling of regular meetings in which newly ap- 
pointed teachers, administrators, ami supervisors sit down and dis- 
cuss their problems. The proposal provides that ample opportunity 
be given, individual teachers to make suggestions and to express 
their ideas freely. This face-to-face relationship, where the purpose 
is to examine problems objectively and to arrive at solutions co- 
operatively, has the advantage of encouraging beginning teachers 
to take considerable responsibility for the solution of their own 
problems, and it adds greatly to morale. A teacher’s professional 
growth is largely dependent upon his active participation in the im- 
provement of the school enterprise. This arrangement, therefore, 
constitutes one of the first slcjis in enlisting the cooperation of 
teacliers in a program of in-service education. 

It is probably unwise for all administrators and siiperx'isors to be 
present at each of the scheduled meetings of newly ap- 
pointed teachers. Administrators should certainly he a minority 
group; otherwise teachers arc likely to feel outnumbered and there- 
fore somewhat timid about expressing their ideas. A plan \\'!jereby 
principals and supersisors might rotate their attendance would 
probably be preferable. The superintendent of schools or some 
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other administrator designated by him should chair meetings and 
ser\e as coordinator. It is essential that someone gi\ e leadership 
to this phase of the orientation program. Moreover, when it is 
agreed that a sound proposal has been made for resolving a prob* 
1^, appropriate action should follow as soon as is reasonably pos- 
sible. There is nothing that cools die professional ardor of a young 
teaser more than to discos er that the administration really isn’t 
serious about making improvements. 

These meclings of j-ouog Icachen also offer an opportunity for 
adniimstrators and supenisots to help enthusiastic ioductees learn 
^d apprecaate how changes tale place in a school program. Not 
mlrequently the beginning teacher, fresh out of college and anr- 
lous to put his theories into action, is supercritical ot the adminls- 
S.ne procedures and force 
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SALARY SCHEDULING 


^\ny attempt to confine a discussion of teachers' 
salaries to a fe^v pages is likely to result either in the omission of 
some very important aspects of the problem or in rather superficial 
treatment Recognizing this predicament, the authors have chosen 
to follow what seems to them a middle course, hoping that those 
who wish to delve more deeply into this subject will consult some 
of the bulletins and monographs which deal more extensively with 
salaries and salary scheduling. 

Hie determination of the pay of teachers and the establishment 
of salary schedules in general in public school systems has been a 
highly controversial issue throughout the history of the profession. 
Although teachers create wealth, which may be considered an eco- 
nomic product, that wealth is not in such a form that they can 
readily gain control of it or collect pay for it It would be extremely 
difficult to set a monetary value on the educational output of the 
schools, even if it were possible to distinguish the effect of school- 
ing from the results of home training and learning opportunities 
provided by other agencies. Furthermore, the specific contributiou 
of a particular teacher to the education of a certain child is also 
unmeasurable. Hence, other considerations, rather than units of 
productivity, have detennined and will continue to determine the 
le\-el of teachers’ salaries. 

There are other unique factors in the situation beyond the consid- 
erations just enumerated which operate to complicate the prob- 
lem still further. Education is not established on a basis of equal 
exchange. The svhole purpose and structure of the educab'ooal 
enterprise is different from that of a business concern. Business is 
cairi^ on for profit whereas public schools are maintain ed in order 
that their product may be practically given away’. Business is con- 
ducted by private enterprisers on a competib've basis; schools are 
123 
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operated by the community aod the state as a virtual monopoly. 
Wages of industrial workers come from the sale of the finished prod- 
uct; teachers salaries come from the taxpayers’ pockets. Wages 
are determined by employers who have large personal interests at 
stake; unpaid, elective school boards who have little to gain or lose 
are responsible for determining teachers’ salaries. In short, educa- 
tion and business are so difierent in motive, in organization, and in 
operation that forces which rule unchaUenged in the business field 
are far less potent or may even be negligible in education. 'There- 
fore a wage theory designed for industry cannot be transferred 
bodily to public school employees with any assurance of a snug fit 
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Efforts to increase salaries are therefore hindered by an oversupply 
of teachers. 

Altliough there can be no doubt about the fact that wages in 
comparable occupations have a direct bearing on teachers’ salaries, 
there are certain modi^ing considerations. Teaching offers certain 
inducements apart from the doUats-and-cents return. It offers rela- 
bvely long vacations and a minimum of risk; it is rewarding in that 
leaching provides a tnaximuin of intellectual and emotional pleas- 
ure. The opportunity to render soaal service also brings great satis- 
faction. These other good and valuable considerations” constitute 
a partial offset to establishing teachers' salaries at levels somewhat 
lower than those set for workers of equal ability and competence 
in business and in the professional world outside teaching. Some 
diffcrcnUal, therefore, between the pay of teachers and that of com- 
parable workers in industry may be expected to persist 
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tn-ing to cross state lines. A fully qualified teacher in one state is 
often not eligible to teach in neighboring states without securing 
much additional preparation. Even though this situation is changing 
rapidly, it continues to affect supply and indirectly influences sala- 
ries. 

The certification authorities hold the key to the supply problem 
in that they can add to or subtract from tlie rcscr\ oir of teachers l>y 
lowering or raising certification standards. An illustmtion in point 
is the large number of emergency certificates granted in recent 
years. 

T1)C fact that more than three-quarters of our public school 
teachers are women also tends to keep sah-iries low. So many in- 
dustrial and professional fields are closed to women that they per- 
force have swarmed into U»c few occupations s^hich are o^Kn to 
them. Inasmuch as women arc notoriously paid less Uian men, de- 
spite equal pay laws, the general level of salaries in school systems 
has been uniformly low. 

To what extent teachers can create a demand for their product 
is a moot question. In industry all the tricks of psvchology arc ajn- 
ningly turned to account by ads'crtlscrs uhosc sole purpose is the 
artificial stimulation of popular desire for a particular product. Such 
efforts undoubtedly do exert an important influence on the daiuand 
for goods. School systems haxc no salesmen and no advertising de- 
partments to proclaim their wares to tlic public, and, what is more 
significant, tangible evidence of the value of a teachers work is not 
easily displayed. 

Educating boards of education and the public generally to tlie 
vast significance of llic school teachers contribution is an enormous 
task. Moreover, it is vUffivuU to convince school l>o,\rds arul the lay 
public tliat high qualitative standards in teacher selection will p.iy 
off in terms of educational output. 



teachers’ salaries are what they are than in discovering how they 
be controlled, and speciBcaUy, how they can be increased. Al- 
though teachers’ salaries are derived from taxation, while wa-e 
e^ers are paid from the sale of a product or a service, the sources 
of additional income are much the same for the two classes of 
workers. 

Teachers’ salaries, in common ssith wages, may be raised by the 
following means: o j j 

I. Redalrihulhn. Higher wages can be obtained by ineteasine 
kbors Share of the total national dh-idemj at the espense of proBt 
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than their own, because the same tax rate will raise more money as 
the wealth upon which it is assessed increases. In this connection it 
should be noted that teachers would gain from greater national 
prosperity only if the new wealdi were in taxable form. Teachers 
also gain if part or all of the newly created surplus in an industrial 
concern is passed on to the consumer in the form of lower jJriccs, 
instead of being added to the laborers pay envelope, the manage- 
ment’s salary check, the entrepreneur’s profits, the landlord's rent. 


“The title of my composition u Alore Pay for Teachers 


or the investor’s interest. Lower prices do not add to the teachers 
nominal salai)’, but they are an important means of rabing his 
“real wage" by making Uic same income go farther. 

Increased production makes higher salaries possible, hut it does 
not guarantee them. Sufficient strengtii to secure a slice of each 
new gain is essential for bigger and better incomes. 

III. Increased “Free Income.’' Services which are not a part of 
the worker’s wage and for which he docs not have to pay constitute 
his “free mcxime." The teachers free income may come to him as a 
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tncmbcr of the commimit)’ in the fonn of public parks, pla) grounds 
and beaches, pubbe health service and dimes, education, public li- 
braries. and so on, or it may go along with his educational position 
as pension provision, scliool medical service, cafeteria privileges, 
and use of the gj-mnasium for recreation. In either case these serv- 
ices contribute to his well-being without subtracting from lus sal- 
ary. 

In conclusion, the teachers material welfare can be improved 
first by increasing his "real wage’ through the medium of larger 
salaries or lower prices, or both, by the means indicated above; sec- 
ond, by increasing his free income. 


TIIE INFLUENCE OF LIVING COSTS ON 
TEACHERS’ SAL.\RIES 

During days of infialioo, nearly everyone is cognizant of the fact 
that the contents of his pay envelope or the figures on his salary 
check (b not adequately represent the size of his income. His real 
remuneration is a matter of the commodities, the services, and tlie 
well-being vvhidi his money can buy. The prices of the goods and 
services which he requires or wants arc therefore of vital concern 
tn him. 

Tlic cost of maintaining a professional standard of living is a fac- 
tor whicli looms large in the teachers mind vs hen assessing the ade- 
fjtucy of a ssAge policy. Unfortunately, too btUc attention has been 
civen to this criterion in formulating salary schedules. Part of the 
difHajlty stems from the fact that neither the experts nor tlie lay- 
men agree on vslut constitutes a professional standard of living. 
Some attempts liavc bt-cn made to portray the cost of a budget for 
executives and workers in Ingb-Ievx:! occupations, but the figures 
prmnU-d have not reevived universal acceptance.* Moreover, since 
the l)pical teacher is a single woman she doesn’t conform to the 
usual pattern of the professional employee outside leaching, who is 
a male with a wife and one or two cliildren. Studies of teacher 
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budgets more often have been confined to actual expenditures for a 
given period of time. In view of the low incomes of teachers gen- 
erally, the results of these studies have been inconcIusi\ e as far as 
providing an answer to the question, “Wliat should the amount of 
each budget item have been?" State labor bureaus and tlie United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics commonly restrict their investiga- 
tions to living costs of workers in industry' with the objective in 
mind of establishing minimum wage rates which, while providing a 
base line, throw little light on the needs of professional employees. 

To determine basic salary levels it is necessary to decide first 
what the standard of living of public school teachers should be, and, 
second, to determine the cost of the budget items inherent in such a 
standard of living. A further decision has to he made as to whether 
or not this professional wage is to apply to a single person, a mar- 
ried man, an average family, or some other unit, A highly contro- 
versial question arises over whether or not a family allowance 
system should be superimposed on the wage levels set for single 
teachers. The United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service have used such a pay 
plan for several years. Since single women constitute such a large 
proportion of the teaching personnel in the United Slates, and 
since the principle of equal pay has gained so much acceptance, 
the opposition to family allowance is strong. Certainly from a theo- 
retical standpoint there is much justification for recognizing de- 
pendency in setting up salary policies. Under existing circumstances 
married men are discouraged from entering or remaining in class- 
room teaching posts. 

A number of school systems are experimenting with the family 
allowance provision.* Usually the difTcrential for dependents is very 
small (a few hundred dollars at most) and in tio way meets the real 
needs of the man or woman with family responsibilities. There is 
little uniformity in existing practice. Some schedules limit the dif- 
ferential to new teachers; some schedules do not provide for de- 
pendents other than spouse and children. 

* lo 1S31, 8 per c«it of tlie aty school systems reported that they made pro- 
vision in Utcir salary schedules fw dependents. In cities of 5.000 to lO.CXX) the 
percentage was 11. See also FamJff AOotcancet in School Sdory SclicJuJct, 
J9.#S— J9 (mimeo) (Washington, O.C.: Research Divisjoa, N'atioaal EducaUitti 
Association, August. 1049). 
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WTiether or not American public sdiool systems will mo^ e rap- 
idly in the direction of pro\-icling some salary adjustment to care for 
teachers with dependents is a Wgbty speculative question. The hope 
that salary les els ss-ill he elevated to the point where a professional 
with a family can maintain a comfortable standard of living 
without a differential of the nature indicated above seems rather 
dim at the moment. Professional associations generally are support- 
ing the professional wage for all teachers in the hope that the equal 
pay principle uiU in no way be violated. 


COST-Or-Lr\TNG DCDES 

IVithout question the Consumer Price Index, released monthly 
by tlie United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, has inHueoced sal- 
ary levels more in recent years than any other single factor. Nearly 
every salary study portrays the upward rise of prices, citing as its 
authority Coosumer Price lodex. This index is designed £oe 
moderate-income families to cities and measures average monthly 
changes in retail prices of goods, rents, and services purchased by 
wage earners and low salaried workers. Xn the revised index the fig- 
ure 'lOO.O' represents the average of consumers’ prices in the three 
)ears 1947-1W9 and constitutes the base for computing die amount 
of change. Indexes ate available for each of twenty large cities and 
for all the twenty cities combined.* One is able to study the month- 
to-moDth fiuctuations of all the elements which go to make up the 
index. The Consumer Price (udex includes the following general 
classifications: (1) food, (2) bousing, (3) apparel, (4) transporta- 
tion. (3) medical care, (6) personal care, (7) reading and recrea- 
tion, (S) oilier goods and services. 

.\Ithough the Index rcSccls the changes in the cost of budget 
items of moderate-income families, the data have been widely used 
in determining wage and salary policies of employees at various 
income levels. Civil service employees, teachers, school secretaries, 
and school custodians have all drawn heavily on the Consumer 

prcvajling dimns ihc period 1935- 
*.« . "" i* bised oo postwar prices. loionjution from a total of 
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Price Index in their effort to keep w’ages and salaries in line with 
the upward spiral of prices. 

The Consumer Price Index is often misinterpreted by readers. 
The fact that the index figure for Washington, D.C., in May was 
higher than for St. Louis. Missouri, doesn’t mean that the cost of 
living was necessarily higher at that time in the former Uian in 
the latter city. It simply means that since 1949 prices had risen 
more in Washington than in St. Louis. Conceivably, they were lower 
in Washington in 1949. 

Although the price index has been useful in revising teachers’ sal- 
aries, it is based on the needs of industrial workers and does not 
adequately reflect the cost of the items in the professional man’s 
budget. This has led many students of the wage problem to question 
the use of the index in establishing salary policies for teachers. A 
cost-oMiving index based solely on the goods and services of public 
school teachers would be vastly superior to the Consumer Price 
Index in appraising teachers’ salary levels. 

Professor Harold F. Clark of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
vcrslt)’, has designed an index which is probably more appropriate 
for measuring the living-cost changes of public school teachers than 
is the Consumer Price Index. Tlic major budget items that make it 
up are reported every other month in The School Executive maga- 
zine. 

A few city school systems — notably Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, and Stamford, Connecticut — have geared salaries 
directly to the Consumer Price Index.* The manner in which, and 
the degree to which, tins has been done var)'. In .Milwaukee, for 
example, the arrangement in 1950 was to adjust salaries by apply- 
ing tlic per cent by which ll)e August IS index exceeded the base of 
100.0 to a salary or wage of $1,620. 'Hje amount resulting consti- 
tuted the bonus to be added to each teacher’s salary for Uic ensuing 
year. No adjustment was made in compensation in the event the 
index number did not change more than one point from one Sep- 
tember to the next. 

In Duluth, by a resolution adopted by the Board of Education on 
March 15, 1916, the adjustment was set as the product of twcKe 
dollars limes the miinber ol index points represented by the diflcr- 

*Cast of /-tung AJiuitmetUt for T<acfiei» SiJortet, lOSOSl (WMluii^on. 
DC.. KcM-onli Di\uu)ii. National Education AsMxution, .Via. 1030). 
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ence between 100 and the latest cost-oMiving index available Au- 
gust 1. This index is compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor for the West North-Central 
Area, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Stamford formula in 1930 provided for a variation in adjust- 
ment according to salary levels. The regulation as drafted was as 
follows: 

TaVe the leport of the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of I^bor 
Statistics for New York CiW for March of the current jear. This index 
corrected to the nearest multiple of five placed 0 \ er ISO is the correcting 
factor to be used in adjusting the salaries for the year ensuing. 

Obviously as the index figure creeps up, some increase in the de- 
nominator (130) would seem to be indicated if adequate bonuses 
are to be provided Stamford teachers. 

Several other variations could be cited. Quite commonly the base 
salary used for calculating the adjustment is less tlian the actual 
salary paid. Moreover, the payment of the adjustment is frequently 
conditional upon a stated minimum change in the index such as 
2 pci cent oi five points. Some school systems adjust annually 
and otliers every sit months. 

The chief arguments for gearing teachers’ salaries to the true 
Consumer Price Index can be summarized as follows: 

1. The automatic cost-of-living adjustment arrangement tends to 
reduce the time lag between salaries and rising or falling prices. 

2. It makes possible the achievement of salary increases witli 
less cSoit and friction than can logically be hoped for through other 
forms of salary negotiation. 

3. It seems to be working well in industry. 

4. It gives stability to purchasing power. 

Arguments against sucli a procedure include: 

1. It doesn't provide for the improvement of the basic schedule 
but presumes it to be adequate. 

2. Sidiool district income cannot usually be automaticaUy in- 
creased to keep pate with increased salary costs; hence large re- 
serves have to be maintained, 

5. The rtlationsVnp of automatic salary increases to the welfare 
of the "economy" is not known. The whole procedure may be un- 
sound. 
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4. Present indexes still fall far short of measuring accurately the 
changes in living cost, and the injustices wrought through auto- 
matic adjustment may be greater than those created through direct 
negotiation. 

\Vhatever the merits of the theoretical arguments just enumer- 
ated, the trend toward adjusting salaries to the Consumer Price In- 
dex has not been marked. Boards of education seem reluctant to 
stabilize the purchasing power of teachers in any regularized or 
systematic fashion. Teachers also are somewhat skeptical of gearing 
salaries to an index because they fear that it will tend to fix their 
status permanently and not allow for the advance that logically 
should accompany improvements >n the economy generally. Tlieo- 
retically, of course, it should be possible to review the salary situa- 
tion periodically and make such adjustments as changes in economic 
conditions warrant. Perhaps if the principle becomes more univer- 
sally accepted by industry, school systems will be less resistant to 
the idea of automatic cost-oMiving adjustments than they have 
been to date. From the standpoint of the welfare of tlie individual 
teacher, there would seem to be more to be gained than lost 
through the adoption of the automatic feature. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN WAGE CONTROL 

The use of the cost-of-living factor in salary determination is in 
opposition to the marginal productivity theory of wage determina- 
tion in that it introduces a consideration wholly unrelated to the 
economic value of the workers effort. Relatively early in the cen- 
tury go\’emmental agencies found that some protection against the 
exploitation of employees xvas in the interests of public welfare, 
and today minimum wage laws are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

No longer is labor treated as a commodity. Nor is this principle 
of government supervision restricted to private industry; it pertains 
to public employees as well. As early as 1925 a minimum wage law 
was enacted to cover postal innployees, and, in 1953, 32 states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii had salary laws governing the pay of teachers.^ 

* In twenty states the minimuci salary schedule includes certain required in- 
crements for experience. In nine states the mimmum is based on level of prepa- 
ration or characteristics of the schoed district, but no increments are required. 

In five states a single flat-rate salary is provided. 
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It is ob%ious, then, that ethical as well as eranomic considerations 
enter into the determination of modem salary policies. 

Salarv’ laws relating to public school employees vary so widely 
in character that it is difficult to generalize about them. In some 
states it would appear that the purpose was to set a minimum 
standard of health and decency; in these commoow-ealths the low- 
est salary a school district can pay a qualified teacher is specifically 
set. In other states, such as Xew York and Pennsylvania, and in 
Alaska and Hawaii, the purpose seems to have been to preside a 
base salary' substantially above the subsistence Ie\el and to encour- 
age teachers to remain in their positioas by establishing schedules 
in which several automatic aimual increments are assured.® This 
latter arrangement is a departure from the earlier conception of a 
irunimum wage as a protection against exploitation. It implies that 
the state has an important slake in the public school enterprise. 
Although admittedly no state has mandated salary schedules that 
can be characterized as adequate to ensure even experienced teach- 
ers a professional standard ol Using, a lew stated are approaching 
this goaL 

The proper role of the state in wage deteimisation is somewhat 
controscrsial. Traditionally, teachers’ salaries in the United States 
have been determined by local boards of education. In the main, 
this polity' has worked out rather well in practice. It has encour- 
aged school districts to think through and resolve their owm wage 
problems. It has resulted in eiperimentatlon aod in considerable 
variation both in the structure of salary schedules and in the rates 
of pay awarded. The single salary schedule represents a reform 
which came out of local experimentation.'' Simii^ly, the relatively 
high salary levels establish^ for teachers in certain metropolitan 
school communities are the result of local initiatis-e and studv rather 
than of mandates from the stale. 

The state obsiously stands to gain by encouraging local districts 
to put fortli their best efforts in establishing sound salary policies. 

llie same time experience shows that many communities arc re- 
calcitrant and shortsighted, and that, when left to their own ini- 

•Bcgimiioz saLm«is IcgJly reouired in 1953 range from 1600 in JCtntuck-y to 
Vs.bU0 in Auika. 

JBr 1931. abcTut &a p« «nt of tKe aty school j>-5teins in Uic United States 
whic h lad »-lary itl«duS« »cie using the preparation ty-pe salary schedule. 
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tiative, they will fall short of meeting the neetls of children. Certifi- 
cation requirements are imposed by the state to ensure a minimum 
quahty of teacher preparation, and minimuni salary levels have 
been deemed equally essential to attract £tod retain competent 
teachers. Just how far the state is justified in mandating salary poli- 
cies is the real question at issue. Should it gd beyond a bare mini- 
mum? Should it stipulate a promotional-increment arrangement and 
define procedures for evaluating teacher merit? In the case of New 
York State the answer has been in the affimJative. Probably some 
intermediate position promises most for public^ education. Acknowl- 
edging the right of those states that make generous financial provi- 
sion for aid to local districts to assume a share in the formulation 
of salary schedules, there remains the question of what should be 
mandated. It seems to the authors that there much to be said in 
support of the foUowlog guiding principles; 

Tnal a iouuAaWon scVteiSu^e \>b esIaWisbe^ iriaiaTtam sala- 
ries high enough to enable teachers without d<?pendents to maintain 
themselves without being subsidized by parents or other relatives, 
or by supplementary jobs; and that conUnuity of service be encour- 
aged through a stipulated number of salary increments. 

2. That the number of mandatory incremei>ts be kept small and 
that local school systems be encouraged to provide additional in- 
crements in keeping with their own needs ano desires. 

3. That the size of the mandatory increments be large enough to 
bring teachers, after a few years of service, to ^ salary level that 
will permit them generally to maintain a standard of living in har- 
mony with their responsibilities. 

4. That no quality factors, other than those implied in certification 
requirements, college or university degrees, and experience, be made 
a condition of salary promotion, except that looal boards of educa- 
tion be allowed, under certain circumstance^^ to withhold incre- 
ments, provided the right of appeal to an appropriate authority is 
assured the teachers affected. 

5. That discrimination on the basis of sex he prohibited. 

6. That local school districts be given complete freedom beyond 
the state-mandated schedules to set up whate'er salary provisions 
they see fit to establish, except that no school district be permitted 
to establish lower maximum salaries for its present teaching per- 
sonnel than are now mandated. 
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EQUAt PAY IXCISL-ATION 

One of the interesting developments in wage legislation dunng 
the past three or four decades hi been llie trend toward equal pay 
for men and women. This bend was given its Brst great impetus by 
woman suffrage and it gained benrendous momentum during the 
last world war. Although it would be an exaggeration to state that 
equal pay laws are the direct lesnlt of any single force, it is certain 
that the feminist movement played a large role in bringing about 
this reform. There are still wide differences in the actual salaries 
paid men and women in both business and in education, but the 
disparity is rapidly disappearing. Fifteen states and the Disbict of 
Columbia haxe enacted equal pay laws which affect public school 
teachers and which prohibit s^ory discrimination on the basis of 
sex.* 

The New Jersey law is fairly typical. It states that, “Female 
teachers in die public schools shall paid compensation equal to 
that paid to male teachers holding similar positions and employ* 
ments with similar baining and terms of service.' * 

There is some question as lo whether a system of family allow- 
ances would be adjudged legal under such a statute. In certain other 
states, such as Massachusetts, equal pay laws apparently would per- 
mit i local school system to incorporate a family allowance provi- 
sion in its salary scljedule, proxided the local board did not limit 
benefits solely to men. 

Although it is understandable that government policy should be 
consistent with die equal pay principle, localities should be pri\i- 
legcd to decide for themselves whether or not they wish to grant 
bonuses to employees who have heavy dependency loads. The 
states responsibility has been fulfilled when it guarantees employ- 
ees freedom from unjust discrimination. The recognition of depend- 
ency loads in salary schedules need twt imply any sex discrimina- 
tion, and local efforts to deal widi this important social problem 
should not be dbeouraged by state law. 

■C^cirma, ConnccUdit, Dutiirt of Columbl*. Illinois, Louisiana Maine. 
Max^Uni Massadiuse^ i.U>«aoa. Xew Jersey. Kew Oregon. 

Texas, Washington and VV^oaiixig. 

•Ncto Jersey Statuief Annotated. 1052 Pocket fart, sec. 18-.13-10.1. 
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LOCAL SALARY SCHEDULES 

Most school systems in the United States have officially adopted 
schedules for paying teachers.*® Although considerable discretion- 
ary po\s'cr rests witli Uie board of education as to ^vhat salary a 
particular teacher is to receive, there is in effect now an over-all 
plan with stated minimum and maximum salaries for various classes 
of teachers and a well-defined increment arrangement. The trend 
over the past several decades has been consistently in the direction 
of establishing definite salary policies and in some states local 
school districts are required by law to formulate salary schedules for 
their professional employees. 

Tlie advantages of clearly defined salary policies are so obvious 
tljat tiiey warrant little discussion. Salary schedules have contrib- 
uted to the building of teacher morale; they have enabled boards 
of education to make budgetary estimates with greater accuracy; 
they have provided teacher applicants with important information 
about the financial rewards that they may expect should they ac- 
cept appointment. From the teachers’ point of view salary sched- 
ules have removed Uie bugbear of individual bargaining. Where 
die latter exists, the board of education has the greater advantage. 


SALAHV DJTTEnMIN'ATION — COOPEaWTlVE \XNTURE 

Salary schedules are commonly developed through group study 
and discussion and are designed to meet the needs of teachers as 
well as to serve the interests of the community and its children. 

Current efforts in determining salary policies are much more dem- 
ocratic and enlightened d:an were the practices of earlier decades. 
Today salary committees are the rule rather than the exception. 
Representative teachers and lay citizens serve on these committees 
along with school principals and central office employees. Tlie func- 
tion of salary committees, when officially appointed or elected, is to 
study the salary problem and advise the administration and the 
board of education about needed revisions. The final decisions must 
of necessity rest with tlie board of education. Teachers’ associations 

"In 1951, according lo the N.E.A. Research Division. 91 per cent of city 
school systems had salary schedules. ' 
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often have their own salary committees which frequently formulate 
and promote salary policira. Such committees, however, are not 
usually representative of all the interests of the school system, and 
their proposals are hhely to be viewed by the board of education 
with some sheptidsm. Studies by truly representative salary corn- 
nuttees are more lihely to receive serious consideration. The basic 
data essential for wise salar)’ determination include factual informa- 
tion bearing on the cost of living of teachers, salaries paid in com- 
parable communities, the estimated cost of a proposed salary sched- 
ule, and the ability of the community to support adequate salaries. 
It is sound policj* for a board of education to encourage studies that 
have convmunilj--w ide significance and to create whatever machin- 
ery seems best to carry on reseaich and investigation. For the wel- 
fare of the children, the interest and participation of pubb'e- 
spirited citizens and employees should be fully utilized in salary 
and wage problems as well as in plant and program planning. 


TUE BOLE OF TUE CSN'SVtTANT 


The formulation of local salary policies is a diBicult task. As Is 
the case w*ith wage determination generally, there are many con- 
troversial issues to be resolved, and no formula has yet been de- 
vised by which the process can be made wholly objectiv’e and 
free of all bias and prejudice. It is because of the complicated na- 
ture of the problem that boards of education and school adminis- 
Iraton should seek the wisest counsel available. In many school 
systems the board of education has employed a consultant to give 
leadership to salary coimmttees.'* Where this approach is used, 
there is less l i ke li h ood of the study bogging down. An outside leader 
can often keep the discussion of salary issues on a high plane, 
whereas a local committee, wxiridog on its own, sometimes becomes 
embroOed in healed arguments, with all the bitterness which in- 
evitably accompanies them. 

A few committees have viewed salaries as only one of several in- 
terrelated problems and have undertaken to study a number of 
them cononrently. When this approach is followed, policies reUted 
to teacher selection, inductimi, in-service education, and perform- 


"SomtUmo ^ Mrt <rf rapping a orosuhant ii shared joinlly by the board 
rfeducinonaialthalcKJteacbOT asiocialio^ ^ r / 
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ance are carefully analj-zed and a broad program aimed at im- 
proving instructional cfHcicncy is developed. Such a procedure is 
likely to give perspective to everybody concerned. 

SOURCES TO CONSULT 

The Research Division of the N.E.A. has rendered invaluable 
sers'ice to consultants and local committees in studying salary prob- 
lems. Tliis agency publishes detailed salary data gathered period- 
ically from local school systems throughout the United States. It 
has on file a wealth of material relating to nearly every phase of 
salary scheduling. 

Specialists in Uie Research Division have on occasion assisted lo- 
cal school systems directly in resolving their salary problems. Their 
leadership in the salary field has been a significant factor in the im- 
provement of both local and state wage arrangements. Frequently 
state teachers’ associations also devote considerable money and at- 
tention to the collection and interpretation of salary information. 
The publications of the research departments of a few of the state 
associations arc important sources to consult when undertaking sal- 
ary studies.** 

There arc occasions when the atmosphere is so beclouded with 
controversy that a salary committee composed of several recog- 
nized consultants can serve the best interests of the schcx)I system. 
The Fact-Finding Cominillee in New York City is an illustration 
of this method of trying to reach a solution to a perplexing local 
problem.*’ Tliis particular committee held many hearings and as- 
sumed full responsibility for advising the board of education re- 
garding salary policies. 

Salary disputes between boards of education and teachers have 
been numerous and it seems unlikely that they can be completely 
avoided. But as is the case with policy formulation generally, a 
democratic approach promises the best results and is least open to 
attack. 

The type of aillective bargaining agreement employed in indus- 

“The California Teachers Associatioii and the New York Education Associa- 
tion are excellent cases in point 

“ See Report of the Fact-Finding Committee of the Board of Education, City 
of Xcw York, February 13, 1931. 
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tn' is not suited to the needs of most American school systems; a 
more informal procedure of reaching understandings is usuaUy pref- 
erable- 


ni iP-4CTEBlSnC IXATVRES Of MODEBX SALABY SCIIQ)LTXS. 


In recent \eais there has been a steady improsemeot in the de- 
velopment of salary schedules. Xot only has’C teachers, administra- 
tors. and Ia)-men woiVcd together cooperatively in establishing 
salary levels, but most city school svstems have prepared and pub- 
lish^ guides or schedules that have defined and clarified salary poU- 
cies. In many instances the purposes that the schedule is designed 
to serve are spedfically set forth, as in the Gardner. Massachu- 
setts, schedule. This schedule bad as its objectives: “(a) to attract 
to Gardner the most desirable teachers available; ( b ) to give stabil- 
it)’ to the teaching staff by making it less to the advantage of our 
better teachers to accept positions elsewhere; (c) to stimulate pro- 
fessional growth while teaching; ( d ) to enable our teachers to main- 
tain adequate living and cultu^ standards ' 

Clear statements of purpose, $ucb as the one above, give both 
the public and the teaching staff assurance that the board of educa- 
tion appreciates the full Lnph'caUoas of salary policy. 

Many school systems also announce the u^erlying principles 
upon which the salary schedule is based. To illustrate, the Verona, 
New Jersev’, salary guide stales that “the guide as it applies to 
teachers shall not make any distioction among teachers on the ba- 
sis of grade level or subject taogbL” 


This same guide also stresses the principle that "since successful 
leaching experience contributes to the ability of an employee to 
render valuable service, the amount of experience shall be recog- 
nizel in the prcvvsvcns si the guide appbcable to all employees." 

Where preparation is the basis for classification, the training lev- 
els are usually defined. These moge from two classifications, such as 
teachers holr^g bachelors degr^ and those boldin® master's de- 
grees or higher, to schedules with six or more r-lawifi>-ations based 
on refined breakdowns in educational preparation. 

Beyond the general practice of reco^iiring the amount q£ piep- 

“ ScZfflv ScheduU Woribook (WasbiiignA: Rcsearri) avisioji. N'atHsiuI Eilu- 
catuTQ A tv x i a ti o n , 1351 ),p. 4. 
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aration and the number of years of experience of teachers, there is 
little uniformity in salary schedules. The number of increments 
provided by city school systems for teachers in the four-year or 
bachelor’s degree class ranges from 5 to 21. The median number is 
13. The size of tlie increments provided in these same schedules ex- 
tends from SoO or less to $310 or more. The increment pattern also 
varies considerably. ^V■hile a larger proportion of city school systems 
grant the same size increment throughout a given salary classifica- 
tion, a substantial number provide larger increments to teachers ei- 
ther during tlie early or the later years of sen'ice.*® 

There is considerable variation in the size of the differentials es- 
tablished between salary classifications. In some schedules a siza- 
ble premium ($300-$500) is placed on holding a master’s degree 
over a bachelor’s degree, whereas in others the salary differential 
between the bachelor’s and the master’s degree classifications is ex- 
tremely small. 

Some school systems hold strictly to academic and professional 
training in classllj-ing teachers whereas an increasing number of 
school systems allow equivalents for graduate study in the form of 
travel, work experience, research, professional writing, and com- 
mittee activities. Equal pay for men and women, while gaining in . 
popularity as a principle, is by no means universal. In 1931 ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the city school systems were paying 
men teachers more than women teachers of equal training and ex- 
perience. About 8 per cent of the city school systems made special 
provisions for heads of families. Merit ratings are not widely used 
as a basis of determining regular salary increments, although most 
school sj’stems retain the right to withhold increments in the case 
of unsatisfactory service.*’ 

Slightly less than half of the city school systems pay teachers on 
a basis of nine or ten calendar months, and slightly over half pay 
in units corresponding to the twelve months of the calendar year. 
The trend is definitely toward the twelve-month payment plan. Ail 
in all there is less uniformity in salary practices in America than 
exists in most countries of the worid. 

“See Sahries and Salary Schedule* of Vihan School Employees, J952-S3, 
Research BuUedo. Vol. 91, No. 2 (Washington: Research Division, National 
Education Association, April, 1953), p. 92. 

” la 1951 less than 10 per cent trf cify sdiool S}'stems, according to an N.EA. 
research study, used ratings as a ba^ of determining regular salary increments. 
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PRIOR SERVICE 

It would be relatively easy to deal with the question of prior serv- 
ice if one could assume, first, that all teaching experience was equal 
in value, and, second, that the local community could afford the 
financial cost of making a new schedule retroactive and placing ev- 
ery employee on the revised scale at the appropriate step for his 
years of experience. Unfortunately, in many school systems condi- 
tions do not warrant following this latter policy. Teaching services 
of comparable length are not always equivalent in value. A newly 
appointed teacher may have taught several years in a private or 
a non-accredited school or in a different grade or division of a 
school system from that to which he has been assigned in his new 
post. Or he may have taught in a public school where little or no 
leadership was provided. Frequently, prior experience is not recent 
or has been broken up by several years. To assume that such ex- 
perience is comparable to experience in a modem public school is 
to ignore conditions that are known to affect efficiency. The practi- 
cal question of cost also cannot be overlooked. If placing teachers 
on the newly established scale at steps corresponding to their ex- 
perience is going to make the cost prohibitive, then obviously 
some compromise arrangement must be worked out. Sometimes 
tlie answer lies in the development of a formula whereby years of 
prior experience are recognized for only a proportion of their full 
amount. In one New Jersey school system a policy was established 
whereby newly appointed teachers were allowed credit on the sal- 
ary schedule for their former experience, but, in calculating their 
salary, the annual increments were assumed to be the same as those 
granted teachers at the time the service was rendered.** In other 
words, if teachers in the school system to wliich the newly ap- 
pointed teacher has just been assigned were receiving increments'of 
$75 per year during the years when the prior service was earned, 
the appointee would be given credit at tlie rate of $75 for each 
year of prior service. This sum would be added to the scheduled 
minimum in determining the starting salary. One difficulty rvith 
tliis arrangement is tliat some salaries \vill not be at the levels set 
for the various steps until the maximum is reached. 

There is probably no single answer to the problem of dealing 

“WcsU'Oodi New Jersey. 
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taiy service lies chiefly in the social desirability of such action 
rather than in the assumption that the experience was equivalent 
in value to a comparable period of service in teaching. In some 
cases the experience may have been highly valuable; in others it 
may have contributed h'ttle or nothing toward increased teaching 
efficiency. 

Work experience is sometimes given consideration in determin- 
ing placement of new teachers on a salary schedule. Usually, where 
this is recognized, the experience must have been gained in fields 
related to the area in which the teacher is to teach. 

In placing newly appointed teachers on the salary schedule, the 
superintendent should have in his possession official written state- 
ments of authorized individuals indicating the nature and dura- 
tion of prior experience. He should not rely upon the information 
supplied by the employee. Moreover, when a new teacher signs 
a contract, he should have a letter signed by the proper official ad- 
vising him of the credit he is being given on the salary schedule. 
A copy of this letter, together with the reasons for the credit al- 
lowed, should be filed in the central office for future reference, A 
great deal of misunderstanding has arisen in some school systems 
in the past over the original placement of teachers on salary sched- 
ules. In many instances there are inadequate records or none at all 
to show what factors entered into the appraisal. Therefore, some 
record of the assessment should be available for the protection of 
all parties concerned. 

EQUIVALENCY OiEDIT 

One of the important features of a modem salary schedule is the 
provision for recognizing improved qualifications. The reason for 
having more than one salary classification is to proside incentives 
for teachers to improve their professional background and skill. 

Most of the early preparation-type salary schedules made promo- 
tion to a higher clossificab'on dependent upon increased prepara- 
tion through formal study. Thus a schedule might have the follmv- 
ing classifications: two years of preparation, three years, bachelors 
degree, five years, or master’s degree. Teachers could be easily 
grouped into these categories by an examination of college cre- 
dentials, and relatively little time and judgment would be required 
to administer the schedules. Moreover in 1920. when salary sched- 
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Adult Education Classes: 1 unit of hurdle credit for 90 hours of 
laboratory work or 30 lecture hours. 

Travel: Number of units determined by the Professional Stand- 
ards Committee after the material is submitted by the teacher for 
evaluation. 

Procedure: 

1. In advance of the trip, plan to be presented to Committee 
for approvaL 

2. A statement of preparation, sudi as reading, studying of a 
language, etc., is presented to the Committee. 

3. A statement of the contributioD expected as to professional 
growth and development is also required. 

4. Following the trip, evidence is presented in a form of the 
teacher’s own choice to support the claim for professional growth. 

The chief problems in admioistcriog the “equivalency credit” fea- 
ture are to determine what experiences are worthy of recognition 
and how much credit to allow for varying types and amounts of 
experience. Several school systems have established committees to 
help formulate equivalency policies and to assist in their administra- 
tion. There can be no doubt but that the broadening of the classifi- 
cations to include a recognition of a wide variety of improvement 
media is a step in the right direction. 

MERIT RATING 

Merit rating is the chief bone of contention in the area of teach- 
ers’ salaries, and one is apt to God more beat than light in many of 
the discussions of this topic. Most educators will grant the reasons for 
paying teachers according to the quality of their performance but 
uill not admit the feasibility of doing it Research has not revealed 
any reliable instruments for measuring teacher merit, nor have the 
effects of existing rating scales on tfsacher morale been fully as- 
sessed. A relatively small percentage of American school systems 
profess to pay teachers on a merit basis, and there is considerable 
difference of opinion among equally competent obsersers as to the 
effectiveness of existing rating schemes.** 

” Teacher Personnel Procedures, 1950-1931: Employmeni Condilions in Scro- 
ice. Research Bulletio, VoL 50. Xo. 2 (Washington: Research DiMsion, Xationa} 
Education Association, Apnl,.t9^)> P- “tS. 
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ers' salaries, arid one is apt to find more beat than light in many of 
the discussions of this topic. Most educators will grant the reasons for 
pajing teachers according to the quali^' of their perfcxmance but 
will not admit the feasibility of doing iL Research has not les ealed 
any reliable instruments for measuring teacher merit, nor have the 
effects of existing rating scales on tesmher morale been fully as- 
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profess to pay teachers on a merit basis, and there is considerable 
difference of opinion among equally competent observers as to the 
effectiveness of existing rating sdiemes.^ 

” TeaeJier Penoand Procedure*, 1&50-1S3I: EmpIoynenJ CondtSton* in Serv- 
ice, Researcb Bulletin, VoL oO, Not 2 (Washingttti: Di>'bion. Natic>s.J 

Education Assoc t-tioo, ApriL 1352), p. 4S. 
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The chief argumenb advanced in support of merit salaty sched- 
ules are; 

L Merit ratings are just in that eseiy teacher is paid according 
to the worth of his contribution. 

2. PajTnent according to merit keeps teachers alert and on their 
toes. The sluggards and the la^ are penalized and the ambitious 
are rewarded- 


3. Merit rating makes high maaimum salaries possible since not 
every teacher is assured of reaching the top rung of the salary lad- 
der. The reason for low salary levels in existing schedules, so the 
aipnnent runs, is that evcr)body advances at the same rate and 
school sptems will not (even if they can) elevate every teacher 
to a high maximum salarj-. Hence salary levels are destined to be 
low in the future unless the sheep in the profession are separated 
tram the goats and are accorded a diiferenl salary status. 

4. Mcnt rating conforms to practices established in industry and 
in government service and is an accepted pattern of rewardioe cm- 
pbyecs. It k conceded that, although incentive-pay plans ap|ly to 

" industiy, the vast bull: ol the labor 

la.™ “f eon.-mcing and the hplikl 

laj-man „ hkely to be Influenced by what appeal ,o be the com- 
mon rase reasoning mheient in the riewToinL But nppearances 

be «- 

peded to come Irom rating ba.e not been rcalLied 
Mcnt mtmg is discussed in the chapter on ■In-Set.-ice Educa 

touS^t ol'Se ‘‘'bided 

in deteimining indiridmj Laiil ;3Tich°e^s“ e““° 
h«3mL^.SS;3l'.3.;'"‘“- '“'bets lack faith 

ity^ol the lesullsthtained JZ uSy^^S" 

pe^K.SXZ°°' »iU. professional 
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3. The relationship behreen merit rating and the improvement of 
those rated has not been established, and many obser\'eis belies'e 
that the results are negati\'e rather than positis'e. There is consid- 
erable logic in the argument that originality and creativeness are 
thwarted rather than imprm'ed through merit ratings. 

4. The vast majoritv’ of "lighthouse” school sj'stems in the United 
States are not rising merit rating desices in determining teachers’ 
salaries. The fact iat the best school programs today are being 
carried on in school systems where the staff memb«s are paid 
salaries according to certain easily measured, objecti%'e qualiScadons 
is evidence that merit rating is not the sine qua non behind teaching 
efficiencj'. 

3- Merit rating is time-consuming and eipensive. Either valua- 
ble leadership actirities will have to be sacrificed or school systems 
will have to double their present administrative staffs in order to 
collect and interpret the infonnatioQ essential for secoring e>en 
fairl)' reliable rating results.** 

The acceptance of the abos'e Weis-poiot does not necessarily 
mean that every teacher in a school ss'stem should be ads'anced 
on the salary’ schedule regardless of performance. Satisfactory ser\*- 
ice should be made the basis for awarding salary* incre m ents. It isn’t 
necessai}*, boweser, to rate es'eiy teacher in a school s)-stem in 
order to discmer the fe^v whose work is clearly below standard in 
qualitj'- The building principals, supenisors, and supeimtendent 
will all have these failing teachers caUed to (heir attention in many 
different sv3}'s. \MieTe these breakdowns do occur, appraisal visits 
and specific documentation of deficiencies can be made and the 
taxpayers protected against unjustifiable salary’ increases. This pro- 
cedure will consume far less time and energy on the part of the 
administratis'e staS tban is required for periodic ratings of all 
teachers. 

Some administrators will undoubtedly be required, for some time 
to come at least; to use a merit rating scheme either because the 
state law or a local rule of the board of education mandates it 
Where such regulations erisL the superintendent should make 
every effort to es'aluate the services of staff members in a manner 
that is least harmful to morale. This means that teachers should be 

= See WlHiam McCall, Mearuremeri of Teacher ifent, Fub lic a t ioa No. 254 
(Ralei^i, N.C.: State Scperiisteiidesr cf Pol£c liisiiiictioa. 1952). 
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•A-ell informed regarding the nature of the regulation and tlie items 
to be included on the rating form. lo short, that procedure should 
be followed which gi'es promise of doing the least harm to rela- 
tionships between administrators and teachers. 

ReavTs and Cooper, in their study of merit rating, came to the 
conclusion that cumulative ratings were highly reliable and not sub- 
ject to many of the weaknesses ihcrent in t)-pical rating schemes.^ 
Although the authors do not share this fai^ in the use of merit 
ratings in determining teachers' salaries, they do subscribe to the 
conclusion reached: that decisions arrived at through cumulative 
ratings are vastly superior to the highly unreliable results obtained 
when ratings are confined to any single year. 

Students of the salary problem will do well, despite their current 
biases, to keep their minds open to possible discoveries in the field 
of teacher es'iluatioQ. There is need for much careful research and 
experimeotatioo before any wholesale shift in cuirent practices Is 
made. Certainly the experiences with merit rating plans to date 
have failed to demonstrate that a sound solution lies in a move away 
from the traditional pattern. 

To the authon the critical test to be apph’ed should be the an- 
swer to the question: Will the total production of a teaching stall 
of 3 school sj'stem be greater with or without the incorporation of 
a merit principle in the salary* schedule? A school sj-stem U buying 
sendees and its basic concert] should be getting the most for the 
monetj expended. If and when this question is finally answered, 
there will be no further need to debate the issue of merit rating. 


extha p.sy fob extaa wopx 


The matter of extra pay is closely related to the assignment and 
load topic discussed earlier. Ideally, perhaps, teadiing load should 
be equalized and teacheis should be paid their re^ar salaries, 
which are presumably designed to care for all normal assignments. 
Were the millennium to be achieved, coaching, sponsoring student 
actirities, and classroom teaching would all be so planned and 
schedule that teachers in ail these areas would have equivalent 
loads and would receive comparable salaript 


c and Dan II. Cooper, -Ev-aloation of Teacher Nfent in 
City Sdrf)0l Sjwems, SuppUmemary Educational itonogrophs. So. 59 (Clii- 
cago: Tiie Unnenity of Cliicago ftfsi, Januaty, J94S). 
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Unfortunalely, many school systems are not weJI enough staffed 
to permit the complete equalization of load and hence find it nec- 
essary to assign extra duties to some members of the inslructjon.i] 
staff. Extra compensation is usually provided for this extra work. 
In 1951, 83 per cent of 1,615 cities reporting to the Research Divi- 
sion of the N.E.A. gave extra pay to athletic coaches, 53 per cent 
to band and choral music directors, 36 per cent to dramatics coaches, 
and SO per cent to sponsors of school publications.®* 

Since the major pros and cons of equalizing teaching load have 
been discussed in the chapter on Assignment, Load, and Transfer, 
they will not be repeated here. 

School administrators would be well advised to study the load 
problem in conjunction with salaries and to work out whatever ar- 
rangement seems most economical and efficient for their respective 
school systems. Periodic reviews of the jobs to be included in the 
extra-pay category are essential if morale is to be maintained. Cer- 
tainly there is Tittle justification in limiting extra pay to the three or 
four traditional extra-work areas mentioned above. 

The Wilmington, Delaware, report of a committee studying the 
plan of “Compensation for Additional Duties and Besponsibilities” 
contains a statement of the chief issues and considerations inherent 
in the extra-pay controversy. The principles subscribed to by the 
committee were as follows: 


1. Equal salaries for equal teaching preparation and responsibilities-— 
single-salary schedule. 

2. That every effort should be made to equalize the teaching load in 
the various segments of the school system and within the particular school 
building by the establishment of standards for the lengui of the school 
day, time mlotments for periods, mimber of periods to be taught by each 
teacher, number of pupils in each class, still keeping in mind the funda- 
mental purposes of the particular schooL 

3. That despite all efforts toward equalizing teaching assignments, in- 
equalities exist because the modem schools’ fuoCTams — ^particularly those 
of secondary schools — embrace extra activities ofa most essential and edu- 
cational nature. These activities are carried on daily by specially qualified 
teachers in addition to their daily teaching assignments and beyond the 
time of the school day. These duties consist, for the most part, of super- 

“ Teacher Personnel Proccduret, I950-19SI, Employment Condilions in Scrt> 
ice. Research Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 2 (Wa^agton: Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, Apnl, 1932), p. 43. 
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\isioD of such extra -class acli«b‘es as athletics, dramatics, guidance, musics, 
and sponsoring certain important student organizations. 

4. That the widely used device — namely, free periods — for equaliz- 
ing teacher load, particularly with respect to those teachers who are as- 
signed responsibilities for the above-moitiDned extra<Iass activities, 
is inadequate. For example, a dramatics coacAi, as compensation for uve 
after school time devoted to practice and plays, might be allowed one, 
two or three 5ree periods dally. Since this time (tree periods) cannot 
be used to advantage by the teacher, this method of compensation is 
obviously unsatisfactoiy. likewise, the teacdwng time of the teacher so 
freed would have to be assigned to some other teacher emplojed for 
the purpose. It is apparent that this system of compensation is both un- 
satisfactory to the teacher and uneconomical for the Board of Education. 

5. Therefore, reco^iizing that there ate necessary diilerences in 
teaching assignments, it is believed that the most satjsfacloiy method of 
recognizing such differences is by setting up a schedule of additional 
compensation for those canying on additional duties. 

6. The committee believes that such a policy is sound, his precedent 
in other lines of human endeavor, adds to the eSectiseness of the total 
educational program, pTomotes belter teacher morale, and adds little — rel- 
atively speaking — to the total cost of the educational program. 

7. ’Therefore, the committee recommends a continuance, with some 
modifications, of the present plan of "Compensation for Additional Du- 
ties and Responsibilities." 

8. In tliis connection, the committee further recomsiends that: 

A. These particular assignments should be re-studied periodically 
(annually) and re.^-3luated with a view to adjustment of com- 
pensation either upward or downward. 

B. if new activities w similar long and regular duration appear 
in any segment of the school n'stem, diese should likewise be 
studira from a difficulty, responsibilitv’. arxl time-consuming 
basis, and if found to be justifiable should be added to this group. 

C. The committee foresee* the possibility of new activities arising 
in such quantities as to result in the cxtra-claSs activattes requir- 
ing a disproportionate amount of teachers' and pupils’ time, 
funds, and the possible impairment of the primary instructional 
purposes of the school. Therefore, new activities of any exten- 
sive duration should not be established until approved by the 
proper administrative authori^. 

D. The committee further proposes that leadiers who are assigned 
to these special dutia wUch are accompanied by additional 
compensation, be given a RiU load of teaching and other related 
educational assignmervts in the tegular school dav. 

E. In case a teacher carries on an assignment of such specialized 
nature arvd feels that the full teaching load would be too strenu- 
ous. ^ or she may be released from penods in the regular school 
day in full or part compensation for the special duties. In such 
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cases, aa adjustment in the amount of additional compensation, 
either in part or in total, will be made. 

F. Some extra activitjes, particularly those imoKing admission 
charges, are supenised by teachers svho are compensated out 
of school activi^’ funds or by being granted free periods during 
the school day, or both. 

C. There are certain non-teaching assignments, such as sponsor of 
school traffic squad, lunch period supervision, assistance with 
visual education, which are compeirsatcd for by free periods. 

H. There are many other extra activities which occur only a few 
times during the school )ear. In the judgment of the committee, 
these duties should be considered as a part of the assigwnent 
of all teachers with no thought of additional compensation. Such 
affairs would include attendance at class parties, parents’ rccep* 
(ions, social affairs such as proms, and attendance at P.T..A. 
meetings, etc. 

9. The committee further recommends the following scale of compen- 
sation for additional duties subject to the conditions as stated — 

A. A definite and absolute maxiniuin that any one individual could 
receive regardless of duties, be set at $700. 

B. Those receiving additional pay for extra activities who have 
had no prior experience in the assigned activit)’ sliould be paid 
on a sliding scale of 60% of (he basic amount for the first jear, 
90% for the second }ear, and 100% thereafter, which would 
be based on experience in (he particubr activity.*^ 

SAL.\mES OF AD.MINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 

MTiercas salary schedules for classroom teachers are the rule 
ratlicr than the exception today, the method of rewarding adminis- 
trators and supervisors lias been far less standardized. Of 2,1S7 
school systems tliat participated in a study of principals’ salaries, 
conducted by the Research Division of Uic N.E„\. in 1&4S-1949, 
only 53S or il.ff per cent stated specifically Uiat they had adopted 
definite salary schedules for principals. Tlie remaining 1,649 sdiool 
systems reported as follows: 

32S had no salary schedules (or professional einplojees. 

247 did not include principals in their saL/y schedules. 

I, 074 cither did not reply to (he question or gave infonnation that 

was citlier incomplete or not ckar.^ 

* Excerpts from A Heport of Extra Pag made by the EmpIo>ce Committee in 
Wilminj^ton Public Scitoob (Wllmiogtoa, Del, 1947). pp. 2— t. 

*£ducalioiu] llcscarcJj Servitr, Batie Salary Scficdulc* for Principch in 
Cine* otCT 2,500 in Population, I94S~-t9, Circular .Vo. 8. tV’asiua(:ton: American 
Axsodatioa of Sciiool Aduuustrxtofs and Rneorcb Duisioo oi ti>o N&lio(ul 
Education Association, October, 1943. 
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Undoubtedly tbe percentage of sdiool sj-stems today that follow 
some kind of a schedule in paying principals is higher than that in- 
dicated abo\e, but tbe pracb'ce is certainly far from universal. A 
similar condition exists with respect to tbe compensation of super- 
sisors and directors. Their duties often vary widely in nature and 
scope and tbe dollar value placed on the services of this group is 
far from uniform. Considerably less use has been made of job analy- 
sis in attacking salary problems in public education than in business 
and industr)'. Because teachers as a group fall in one major classifi- 
cation and because they coristitute such a large proportion of the 
total personnel employed by sdiool ^"stems, attention bas been 
concentrated on sdiemes and arrangements for paying teachers 
rather than those designed for administrators or for noninstiuctiooal 
employees. 

Principals and super\isors have been paid on a somewhat hit-or- 
miss basis. As a result there are only a fesv well-establlsbed prind- 
pies that can be gleaned from cunent practice. Admittedly, the 
time has arrited for making a thoroughly sdentific study dbected 
ton-ard the improvement of salary polides at the executive and su- 
pervisory leseb. A fesv studies have been made by individuals and 
assodations, but much still remains to be done before order is 
brought out of the present diaos.” 

This discussion aims only to present the current picture and to 
point out a few of the problems and issues relating to the salaries 
of prindpals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. Any at- 
tempt to discuss in detail the maDy controversial questions regard- 
ing salary practices for these administrative and supervisory offi- 
cers would be beyond the scope of tlus book. 

CO.VrPEN-SATIO.V OF PIUSC3PALS 

Cunent practice iodjcates that there arc five clearly identifiable 
patterns employed in paying prindpals. These are: 

1. Pay according to a teachers' salary schedule with differen- 
tial stipulated for service as priocipa]. 

2. Pay prindpals according to school level— tbe lowest level 

"See WiUum K. Kturo. Planning Sotoni Schedules Fot PuWlc ScJwJol Pnnei- 
peU (New Votk: Teacher* College, Colantbia Ujaversity, Unpublished Doctoral 
Pioiccl, lS52)j iJso Should Yob Your School PrincipaU? (Albany: 
New York Stale Educational Coofeieoce Board, March. 1952). 
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3. What relationship should the principal's salary bear to the sal- 
aries established for teachers? 

Since the most commonly used pattern of compensating princi- 
pals is to proride a differential beyond the regular classroom teach- 
ers’ schedule, this last question fa especially relevant. Few if any 
would question the relative importance of the two jobs in reaching 
conclusions about salar}’. Certainly the school principal has greater 
responsibilities; his duties are usually more time-consuming and the 
type of leadership ability required fa superior to that expected of 
dassroom teidiers. But the logic of payiag principals according to 
the salary schedule established for teachers and arbitrarily fixing a 
differeotial to cover his duties a$ principal fa open to question. In 
the first place the two jobs are as different (except where teaching 
principals are employed) as any two jobs imaginable. It would 
seem just as reasonable to pay the manager of a big department 
store according to the wages paid sales clerhs plus a bonus for bis 
respoDsibilides as manager, as to pay school principab according to 
the teachers’ salary sch^ule with a differential for added responsi- 
bilities. 

The arguments for separate schedules for nooteaching princi- 
pals seem to the authors, at least, to weigh more heavily than those 
advanced in support of exfadog arrangements. 

4. How many increments should be provided in the principals’ 
salary schedule? There fa no single answer to this question that can 
be defended as superior to all others. There are certain common- 
sense considerations bovvever that do apply. Most principals have 
had teaching experience and, uben appointed, they are significantly 
older as a group than beginning teachers. It fa obvious, therefore, 
that the span of increments provided should be shorter for princi- 
pals than for teachers. Presumably, school principals also bring to 
their positions of leadership a greater knowledge and skill than do 
newly appointed teachers. Hence there fa less need for the tv-pe of 
incentive plan that characterizes teachers’ salary schedules. This is 
not intended to suggest that prindpals should not be classified ac- 
cording to prqiaration. But it does point to the conclusion that a 
much more abbreviated schedule thain that established for teachers 
fa better suited to the needs of the prindpalship group. In 1952, 
one study committee rcajmmended that the schedule for principals 
should not contain more than fi>e increment steps in any one classi- 
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fication.^® Although the number five seems to have been hit upon 
rather arbitrarily and is perhaps no more defensible than six or 
seven or some smaller number, it is interesting to note that it did 
represent the judgment of a study committee. 

An analysis of salary schedule features in city school systems 
will reveal wide variations in the number of increments in princi- 
pals’ schedules. It is worth noting, however, that a substantial num- 
ber of large city school systems have established six or less incre- 
ments for school principals.®* 


IIA\-E PSIN'CtPALS’ SALARIES KEPT PACE WITH 
SAIABIES PAID OTIIEB SCHOOL EMPLO\'EES? 

One rough measure that has been applied in recent years to the 
salaries of administrators is a comparison of current salaries with 
those paid in 1940. Most groups of principals have not fared too 
well in comparison with the improvements made in teachers’ sala- 
ries. The data in Table 4 were reported in a bulletin dealing 
with the salaries reported by urban school employees for 1952- 
1953. 


TABLE 4 

Median Saiaries Paid Svpcr^isinc Princifals and Classroom 
Teachers in Crtv School Systems 1940-1941 and 1952-1953 

Frr 

FopuUlion PopubCioa 0>rr SOO.OOO rrni 

Tipeol 30,00»^100,000 Prrreni 100.000-500.000 Pertent Populalion In 

School 1910-41 1952-93 Iikjkqk 1940-11 1952-53 liurtoie 1910-11 1952-53 create 

Principals 

Elementary $2470 $5316 115.2 $2948 $5703 93A $3966 $7505 84 2 

Junior High $3175 $5848 84.2 $3761 $6220 65.4 $5134 $7773 51.4 

SeniorHigh $4000 $6523 63.1 $4183 $6892 64.8 $5412 $9156 69.2 

Classroom 

Teachers $1763 $3898 121.1 $2019 $3932 93.8 $2703 $4953 82.9 

Source; National Education Assomalion, Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban 
School Employees, 1952-1953, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, 
April, 1933, pp. 72-74. 

** What Should You Pay Your School PHnctpoL? p. 10. 

• See N.E.A. Educational Research Service, Salary Schedules for Principals, 
Washington, D.C., Circular No. 3, 1932 (Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Long 
Beach, California; Chicago, Rhnotf; Cincinnati and Oa>'ton, Ohio; Minneapolis, . 
Minnesota; Denver, Colorado; Fort Wayne, Indiana; Portland, Oregon, and 
Richmond, \'irgim'aj. 
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It w-m be obsened from Table 4 that the percentage toaeases in 
salaries paid elementary principals have closely paralleled those 
awarded classroom teachers in all population groups and that the 
gains in salaries made by junioi and senior high school prindpak 
are substantially less than those achieved by classroom teachers and 
by elementary school principak. The salaries of most groups, when 
compared with the increase in the consumer price index, leaves in- 
dividual employees in a less favorable economic position in 1953 
than they enjoyed in 1940. 

In interpreting the statistics shown in Table 4, several questions 
can logically be raised. Is it desirable for principak to keep the rela- 
tive economic positions which they held in 1940 or is it perhaps 
better to advance the status of elementary principals in the existing 
hierarchy? What is responsible for the relatively poor showing of 
large dtics in improving the salary status of principals? Is this due 
to lack of finandal ability or to public apathy or to a combination 
of factors? 

In the absence of conclusive objective evidence as to just what 
the salary lev'ek of priactpals shoidd be. school systems would do 
well to approach the problem from a number of angles. There is 
value in inquiring what comparable school systems are paying prin- 
cipals and in comparing the local situation with practices used eke- 
vvh^e. There are advantages also in inquiring what it costs to 
maintain a professional standard of living in the local community', 
taking full a«x)unt of the leadership role that prindpak are ex- 
pected to play. Certainly the principal’s job should be assessed pe- 
riodically and his responsibilities reviewed, so that standards appro- 
priate to the current demands of die job are fully appredated and 
quali£ed personnel selected to fill vacancies. To the degree that it 
is possible to obtain data on the salaries of executives in business 
and indusriy— where duties are comparable in nature— this should 
be done. 

A similar line of reasoning to that just presented applies to the 
dctennination of the salaries of supervisors and directors. The first 
step is job analysb and classification. The second is the detennina- 
tioQ of the relative value to be placed on the jobs under considera- 
tion. using dassroom teachers as the base. The third and last step 
is establishing the ranges and increment provisions for each major 
classification. The determination of salary lev els for supervisory per- 
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sonoel is a complicated and timt^consuming task and can best be 
undertaken by an outside salary consultant. Central office employ- 
ees in the tj’pical city school system are highly sensitive regarding 
their status roles and frequently quite incapable of assessing their 
own as well as their colleagues’ assignments objectively. To cany 
on an impartial study, it is almost imperative that some outside 
help be secured. 


DrrmMKIXG the pay op the SUPEnuCTENCENT OP SCHOOLS 

As early as 1909, Samuel P. Orth, writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
about the position of school superintendent, had this to say, “The 
position of superintendent of schools is unique and anomalous. It 
demands the learning of a college president, the consecration of a 
clerg)’maR, the wisdom of a |udge, the executive talents of a finan- 
cier, the patience of a church janitor, the humility of a deacon, and 
the craftiness of a politician.”** 

It is obvious that any position which demands that the holder 
possess thu combination of qualities should be accorded a high sal- 
ary status. The public, however, has not always been appreciative 
of the wide variety of duties which a superintendent of schools is 
expected to perform and consequently has not dealt as generously 
with him as his heavy responsibilities appear to warrant 

A few facts may help to portray just how well the city superin- 
tendent of schools is faring. In 1952-1933, the median salary of 
superintendents of schools in cities of SO.OOO to 100,000 population 
was $10,290; in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 the median salary was 
$13,000; in cities over 500,000 it was $18,M2.®‘ The highest salary re- 
ported currently is $32,500. 

.\s might well be expected, salaries of superintendents appear 
to be related to size of communi^'; the larger the city the greater 
the salary. The facts for small, wealthy metropolitan area districts 
may show that this trend does not follow to the same degree in 
communities under 30,000, since wealth also apparently constitutes 
an important consideration in salary determination. 

“ Samuel P. Orth, “Plaiu Facts About Public Schools,” The Allantic Monthly, 
VoL 103. No. 3, .March, 1909, p, 29a 

" Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 1952-1953, pp. 
72-74. 
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Another pertinent factor in assessing salary levels of supenntend- 
ents of schools is the degree to which they have changed since 
1940. The increases, stated in achnd dollars and in percentages, are 
as follows: ** 


Ter cent 

19-10-1941 19S2-Z953 Increase 

$4,693 $3,053 71.6 

$8.1ia $10,290 68.2 

$3,237 $13,000 57.8 

$13,200 $18,382 39.3 

It will be clear to anyone acquainted with the marled rise in the 
Consumer Price Index tliat. relatively, most superintendents of 
schools were not as well off in 1933 as they were in 1940. The old 
index stood at 192.6 in September of 1953. Since the cost of living in 
1935-1939 constitutes a base of 100, the disparity between salary in- 
creases in any of the classifications enumerated and the rise in con- 
sumer prices is great, even uhen correction is made for using 1940 
as the base salary year. In other words, superintendents of schools 
were substantially better off, as far as buying power is concerned, 
in 1940 than they arc today. 

Classroom teachers also appear to have outdistanced superin- 
tendents since 1940. Whereas the salaries of the former advanced 
by 82,9 to 121.1 per cent depending on size of city, the highest 
increase in median salaries of superinleodents for av^y of the fore- 
going population groups was 71.6 per cent. The data presented ear- 
lier On principals’ salaries indicates that, in general, elementary 
school principals have fared relatively better in recent years than 
the chief school executive. 

One fairly common measure applied in assessing salary levels is 
to e.xamine the index of relationship between the salaries of teach- 
ers and the salary of the superintendent of schools. In city school 
systems in 1952-195.3, the following relationships obtained be- 
tween the median salaries paid to superintendents of schools and 
those paid to elementary school teachers. Using 100 as the index 
for elementary teachers’ salaries, the index figures for superintend- 
ents for the various population groups wxire: 

382 for eiucs of over 500,000 popuLition 
348 for aties of over 100,000 popu];ition 
“Ibid^ p. 73-76. 


SuperinlenJcnfs m 
CUies of 

10.000 to 30,000 

30.000 W lOO.OQQ 
100,000 to 500.000 
Over 500,000 
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279 for cities of SO.OOO to 100.000 popuLtion 
2S4 for cities of 10,000 to S0,(k)0 pcFpulatioa 
213 for cities of o,000 to 10,000 popuLtioa 
194 for cities of 2300 to 5,000 population 

Ver)' few cities have set salary schedules for superintendents. 
Many school boards do issue contracts for a three- or four-) ear 
term, with salary prosisions stipulated. The salary levels, howeser, 
are not usually established for the position but sary with the m- 
di\idual appointed. There is considerable merit in allowing some 
flexibility in superintendents’ salaries to care for differences in ex- 
perience and market conditions. Since salary policies must inevita- 
bly be reviewed when a new contract is signed, there is no reason 
to believe that superintendents would lose anvihing if this proce- 
dure were follow^. 

Undoubtedly, the most difficult question to answer about the su- 
perintendent’s salary is, "How much should he be paid?" 

In 1949, the Miclugan Assodation of School Administrators en- 
dorsed the use of the Haisley formula for determining the superin- 
tendent’s salar)-. This formula was made up of six factors of vai)iDg 
weights. The items included: 

1. A base Index number of one to be credited to the superintendent 
indicating a minimum status equal to that of a teacher at nuximum salay. 

2. A measure of the size of the school sv-stem in terms of pupil mem- 
bership. (The range in membership extends from less than 1,000 to 
100,000 pupils and up, and the weights given range from .4 to 1.6) 

3. Size and responsibiliw of the job represented by the number of 
teachen cmplmetf (school ^-stems emplm-ing 15-125 teachers to be 
given credit of Jl; 125-600 to be assigned .3; 600 and above to be 
given credit of .4). 

4. Tlie wealth of the cominunify (for each $ I million of assessed valua- 
tion up to $10 iruUiorr— the weight given to be .005: for each riuUion 
bcv'ond 10 and up to $400 million— a weight of .001). 

5. ,\iiiount of state and federal tnotrrv received by local school districts 
(for each $25,000 or portion therrrrf up to $200,000. a wciidit of 
.095; for each $100,000 thereafter up to $1 million. .005; for cadi mil- 
lion of the ivext SlOxnillion. .002). 

6. Pcnozisl quah/jcaliofis of superiateodeat ( judgment o! (he board ex- 
pressed on rating scale of their own ranging from good to cxccUenJ— 
.03 to 1).« 
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1 ^ LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


A n integral part of a stafiF personnel program is ade- 
quate provision for absences. Regulations in this area, as in all other 
aspects of staff personnel administration, should be motivated by 
the prime goal of providing better education for children. In terms 
of leaves of absence for teachers, poUcies not only should aim to 
keep out of classrooms teachers wbo might spread diseases to their 
pupils and those who are too ill to cany out their functions, but 
they should assure that those teaching at a given time are in the 
best physical and mental health possible. Thus, psychological fac- 
tors of morale must be considered together with factors of physical 
health, and intangibles recognized along with costs and ease of 
administration. 

Excused absences may be classified in many ways. One way of 
looking at them is as follows: (1) leaves for reasons of health (sick 
leave), (2) leaves for maternity, (3) leaves for personal reasons, 
(4) leaves for professional reasons. Leaves in different states and 
school districts are granted under varying circumstances for varj’ing 
lengths of time widi v’arying plans of compensation. 


SICK LEAVE 

By far the most common type of leav’e provision concerns personal 
illness or injury. Although studies are not definitive, they tend to 
show that teachers as a whole enjoy slightly better physical Health 
than does tlie average person. There has been a trend towards the 
requirement of good health as a prerequisite for teaching certifi- 
cates. Furthermore, at midceutuiy more than half of the cities over 
30,000 in population required applicants for teaching positions to 
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pass phj'sical examinations.* Sonie school boards require periodic 
medical examinations for their employees. 

The principle of granting teachers sick leave with pay is well 
established. In 1931, 67 per cent of school systems granted 
seme sick leave with full pay. The comparable figure rose to 78 per 
cent in 1941 and to 95 per cent in 1931.* In 1951 the only classifica- 
of cities to vary sigftifitanlly from the average was the category 
comprising those of over 500,000 population, of which only 75 per 
cent granted some sick leave with full pay. For all cities the median 
number of sick leave days granted annually at full salary was eleven. 

Details of practices relative to sick leave differ markedly. Some of 
those systems granting a specified number of days leave with full 
pay supplement this leave with a certain number of days at part 
pay. Partial salary payments are usually fixed at half pay or at full 
pay less the salary of a substitute. The few school districts that 
provide no days of absence at full pay commonly utilize either of 
these methods to compensate teachers during Olness, In most of the 
latter instances the marimum number of days a teacher may be 
absent during a year is very high. la 1951, for example, teachers 
could be paid half salary for one hundred days lost because of illness 
in Los Angeles and for a year’s absence due to illness in Boston. 

A study by Kuhlmao of absences of more than five thousand 
teachers in thirteen cities showed that an annual sick leave of ten 
days would cover on the average 87 per cent of teachers but only 
45 per cent of the total days of absence.* The most common metliod 
of caring for the extended absences involving relatively few persons 
but large numbers of days is the so-called “cuinulative plan." Under 
this plan unused days of absence may be accumulated from year to 
year and used at the time of a prolonged illness. Usually a maximum 
total of accumulated days is specified, and sometimes an annual 
maximum is set. 'The cumulative plan has spread at a rapid pace. In 


'Teadier PcHonncl Pracfiec*. 1950-51: Appoinlmcnt and Termination of 
Service, Research Bulletin. VcA 30, No. 1 (Washington, Research Dii-ision, Na- 
tional Education Association, Felvuaiy. 1932). p. 17. 

* “Cities’' has e a minuninn population of 2.500. 

• Teacher Personnel Procedures. 1950-51; Employment CondilioM in Service 
R^aich Bulletin, VoL 30. No. 2 IWashingtoa: Research Disision, National 
EiducaUoQ Association, Apnt, 1^2). p. 53. 

‘VVilliam D. Kuhlman. Teacher A^ence and Leave Reguloliona p. 29 (New 
York: Teachers College, CdumlHa Univeisily. 1933). 
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1941, 33 per cent of city school systems employed it, whereas in 
1951, 84 per cent of such systems did so.® 

From some points of view the cumulative feature is not entirely 
desirable. Since sick leave days may be “stored," there is a tendency 
for some teachers, during minor illnesses or the early stages of more 
serious dise.iscs, or before they have completely recovered from 
an illness, to return to the classroom so as not to use up leave days 
which might be needed later. Such a situation, of course, is exactly 
what sick leave is designed to prevent — the presence in the class- 
room of an ill teacher. Some students of the problem maintain also 
that such a plan favors those with long service, who should be re- 
warded in other ways than through generous sick leave provisions. 
They further point out that U»e system benefits the healthy person, 
also not the proper function of a sick leave plan. 

On other bases, however, the cumulative plan has distinct advan- 
tages. It gives the teacher a feeling of security against an illness 
which might exceed the annual sick leave allowance. It affords such 
leave as a sort of “right” rather than “privilege" so far as the board 
of education is concerned. Also it is on a personal basis, so that 
neither the leave nor the salary of any other teacher will be at all 
impaired by an individual's illness. Most alternatives to the cumu- 
lative plan for caring for relatively long periods of incapacitation 
do not satisfactorily cover these essentially psychological factors. 
Moreover, the cumulative plan is easy to administer. It also may 
tend to prevent the not unknown abuse of sick leave provisions 
— taking leave for very minor ailments (or even for personal rea- 
sons not related to hc.iltl»)- In plans where the leave is "lost" when 
not used within a specified period, the aforementioned practice be- 
comes more enticing. 

Preventing abuse of sick leave provisions is a responsibility of the 
superintendent. Even though it would not be necessary for the over- 
whelming majority of teachers, it is wise to establish a framework 
for checking on the few and satisfying the taxpayers. Requirin<» a 
statement from the individual's physician is the procedure most 
frequently used. It seems to the authors that such a certificate 
should not be required for absences not exceeding a school week in 
length, unless the teacher in question has a poor attendance rcc- 

* Teacher Personnel Procedures, 19SO-51: Enij^oyment Conditions in Service, 
pp. 52-53. 
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Old and there is reason to suspect malingering. To demand a 
doctors statement for brief absences puts an extra and unnecessary 
financial burden on the teacher who may be too ill to cojne to 
school and associate with children but not sick enough to warrant 
calling a physician. If a certificate is required for one- or two-day 
absences which do not require medical care, much of the sick leave 
pay is used to cover the fee of the doctor writing the statement, 
and die teacher does not get die financial benefit of the leave. 

t\Ticn a sick leas’e plan is being iniriatcd or revised, the problem 
of credit for prior service arises. To begin abruptly to grant a number 
of days of sick leave each year on a cumulative basis without 
such credit tends to place at a disadvantage older teachers who 
have had good absence records over a period of many years. A fair 
way of handling the matter would be to credit all teachers at the 
time of initlatioo of the system wlUi a reseive of days based on their 
absence records during the preceding five years. 

Id many school systems forms of group health and hospitalization 
insurance are made available to staS members. Sucb programs as a 
rule are on a voluntary basis and are supported by the participants, 
often through teachers' associations. Official cooperation, sucb as 
providing for payToU deductions to cover membership fees, is fre- 
quently present, and sometimes the board pays part of the pre- 
miums.* Such pWis.however, should not be thought of as substitutes 
for adequate sick leave policies. Costs of sick leave should be borne 
entirely by the school system. Typically", also, group insurance pol- 
icies covering sickness do not afford any benefits until after a spec- 
ified period of absence, often a week. 

In case of injuries sustained in line of duty, teachers in about 
half of the states are entitled to benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. These laws are quite dissimilar in details, but they 
make provisions for medical and hospital aid and for allowances 
vvhde incapacitated by duty-connected injury, with costs assessed 
against employers only. In some slates teachers must be covered, 
in others coverage is optional with the local employer, and in some 
most teachers are excluded because only hazardous positions are 
covered, so that shop teachers but not academic teachers would be 
eligible. 

* la some stales, boards of eduction are prohibited from pa>mg ntemiutns for 
such types of insurance for their emplc^ees. 
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A pronounced recent trend has been the enactment of state laws 
pertaining to sick leave for teachers. Traditionally the matter had 
been left entirely in the hands of local school boards. Since the late 
forties, however, many states have enacted laws prescribing min- 
imum sick leave arrangements for teachers. These laws undoubt- 
edly have contributed to the earlier cited rise in per cent of cities 
granting sick leave with pay. Their greatest impact, however, has 
been in rural areas. 


MATERNITY LEAVE 

Until relatively recently, maternity leave was not of much concern 
to many school boards heesuse of the wide-spread idea that married 
women in general should not be employed as teachers and that it 
was even less desirable to employ mothers. With the breaking down 
of this point of view came die need to consider leaves for child- 
birth. In 1931, half of the cities granted leave for maternity.^ The 
prevalence of the practice, however, decreased markedly as the size 
of the city decreased. 

Although leaves for maternity may be more difficult to administer 
than other types, they are an integral part of a leave program. 
Without such provisions married women teachers are subject to 
unwarranted restrictions. A woman should not be forced to decide 
betiveen motherhood and a teaching position, and school personnel 
policies should not be used as a means of enforcing questionable 
social mores. Although provisions for maternity leave must be de- 
signed so as not to discriminate against married women teachers, yet 
these teachers should not be afforded privileges to the disadvantage 
of the pupils or of other teachers. 

Most regulations on the subject provide that application for ma- 
ternity leave be made at a specified period before confinement. 
Under normal circumstances it would be a moral obligation of a 
teacher to notify the administration as soon as pregnancy is estab- 
lished. Waiting until the deadline to apply for maternity leave 
makes more difficult the adjustment in the school to cover the teach- 
er’s absence. Usually rules state minimum and maximum periods 
that the teacher may remain out aftCT the birth of the child. In 
many instances a physician responsible to the board of education 
p. 56. 
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must examine the teacher lo detennine her pbj'sical fitness to 
reassume her teadiing duties. Unless a maximum period is spec- 
ified, after which the board is not required to reemploy the teacher, 
the axiministrator is hampered in future planning. It woidd be admin- 
istratively wise to stipulate that a teacher file a notice of intention 
to return to service at least a month in advance; otherwise, the 
administrator would not know offimally when, or cv en if, the teatiier 
planned lo resume teaching. In case of. unusual circumstances, 
such as miscarriage, death of the baby, or complications in the con- 
dition of the mother, special arrangements should be made by the 
board on the advice of a physician and the recommendation of the 
superintendent. 

Problems concerning rights of teachers returning from maternity 
leave often can be anticipated and covered explicitly in rules. Pol- 
icies regarding such items as tenure, salary, retirement, and position 
assigned need to be delineated. Often matemit)’ leave privileges 
are a^orded only to tenure teachers or after a certain number of 
vears service in the s)*$tem. Such a provision seems reasonable if 
the stipulated period of service is not too long. Tenure rights gen- 
erally are unimpaired by maternity leave. Such leave is universally 
without pay, and the usual practice is to reinstate a returning 
teacher at die salai)* step occupied prior to the absence. Regarding 
retirement, one plan equitable for all interested parties would allow 
maternity leaves to count as service for eligibility for retirement, 
but not have the pension portion of the retirement allowance credit 
such periods. It woviid not be feasible to guarantee a teacher taking 
maternity leave the privilege of returning to a particular position. 
Every effort, of course, should be made to give her an assignment 
according to her desires and qualifications. 


le-wt: for personal re.\sons 

.absence with pay for some personal reasons other than illness and 
maternity is possible in most school s)stems. Almost all districts 
make allowances for death in the immediate family. lUness in the 
immediate family is excuse for absence in many sj-slems. About half 
allow pay for lime lost answering court summonses. Some permit 
brief leaves for religious observances. A few districts specify such 
reasons as family w^dings, quarantine, graduations of family mem- 
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bers, moving to a different residence, and “emergencies.” Absences 
with pay for the tj-pc of reason illustrated above present administra- 
tive difficulties in Uic area of morale beyond those involved in sick 
leave. To prc\ ent a teacher from being absent for a good personal 
cause is harmful to his morale; to allow too many kinds of paid ab- 
sence, for which some teachers will seldom or never be eligible, is 
equally unwise. 

One method of handling such absences is to tie them in with 
sick leave, so that the possible number of days of paid sick leave 
is reduced by those days taken off for oUicr acceptable reasons. 
Tlie authors do not fasor this plan, although tlie case of adminis- 
tration is recognized. They believe tliat sick leave should be kept 
distinct from other tj^Jcs of leave because the rationale for sick 
lease is so different from that for other types of leave, Another pro- 
cedure is to list all reasons for excused paid absence with maximum 
allowable periods for each. A variant of this method is to lump all 
nonsick and nonprofcssional absences together and place a max- 
imum on tlie category. Tlie authors favor tlie latter plan, if examples 
of acceptable reasons arc listed and if some provision is made for 
leeway to cover both reasons for and length of such leaves. 

LEAVE FOR PROFESSIONAL REASONS 

' Short-term paid absences for attending educational meetings, 
visiting schoob, or engaging in otlter approved professional activities 
are generally provided for in leave rules or are considered accept- 
able without formalization. In some areas attendance at meetings is 
compubory, and school is disnussed for the day. The 1951 survey 
mentioned before found that about nine out of ten city school sys- 
tems paid for some absences due to attendance at educational meet- 
ings, and almost three out of four did so for vbiting other schools.® 
Since the purpose of such leaves b to improve the quality of in- 
struction in the schoob, careful matching of activities and of persons 
must be made. If possible, the sta£F as a whole should be involved 
in planning a program to utilize brief periods of absence to the best 
advantage of all concerned. There should, of course, be freedom of 
choice for the individual so far as feasible, but unless the leave b 
to be purposefully used, it should not be granted. 

*lhid., p. 44. 
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Extended leaves for professional reasons, relatj\ely common on 
the college le\el, are not very prevalent for public school teachers. 
These leaxes are often called sabbatical leaves, a highly deceptive 
term so far as public school personnel are concerned. ,\lthough in 
1951, 60 per cent of cities were reported to grant such leaves (the 
practice being more common in larger cities)*, the figure is mis- 
leading. Conditions surrounding such leaves generally are such diat 
the vast majorit)' of teachers cannot take advantage of them. The 
prevailing practice is to award no pay. Where some pay is available 
it is usually the salary of the person on lca\'e minus that of a sub- 
stitute, so that, unless a teacher were high on the salary schedule, 
his income while on sabbatical lease would be very small. In many 
instances ceilings are placed on the percentage of teachers who 
can be on such leave at one time. If, as is frequently the case, 
only 1 or 2 per cent of a staE can be gone during any year, the grant- 
ing of one lea\e to each teacher would take an absurdly long 
period of time. Studies have shown, bowever, that only a small 
per cent of those eligible for sabbatical leaves actually apply for 
them, primarily because most teachers cannot afford them. 

Policies regarding leaxes of a semester or a year for professional 
growth need to be studied carefully both in theory and practice. 
Here Is an example of a personnel policy that seems to ha^e great 
possibilities but is not gaining \ciy rapidly in practice. Some figures 
e\To indicate that its prcN-alence may be decreasing slightly. The 
benefit of sabbatical leaves to the individuals having them is recog- 
nized rather generally. To gain acceptance for tie idea, however, 
it must be demonstrated that the granting of such leaves, particularly 
with pay, will improve the educational program of a school dis- 
trict to an extent worthy of the trouble and expense. 

The authors believe extended leaves with fav orable salary arrange- 
ments can bring overwhelming dividends to a school sj-stem if proper 
provisions are made for deddtog tlie kinds of leave-activities accept- 
able, for determining which requests should be granted each year, 
and for assuring that the teachers given leaves with pay return to 
the s)-stem for a mininium period so that the curriculum can profit 
from their experiences. Much attention must be given to the first 
two considerations, for they consUtute pivotal points in the success 
of a sabbatical leave program. Some school sj-stems have found it a 

•IbuJ., p. 48. 
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good practice to liave a conimitlee including teacher representatives 
dea] witli these aspects. Study at a university is a generally 
approsed way of spending a sabbatical leas e, and under certain 
circumstances travel may be accepted. A regulation requiring a 
minimum period of service in the district after an extended leave 
with pay seems appropriate. If the teacher chooses not to return, he 
has to refund any pay received while on leave. Such a regulation is 
not completely desirable in the big picture of education, for if a 
teacher qualifies himself, while on leave, for a position with more 
responsibility in another school ^-stem, there is a loss if he must 
revert to the school district from which he received leave. Yet the 
purpose of sabbatical leaves is not to reward past service, but to 
prepare for higher level future service; and it is not feasible to ask 
one local school board to pay a teacher who is on a leave prepar- 
ing himself for service in another school district. 

Sabbatical leaves have been almost completely the result of 
local board rules ratlicr tiian of stale laws. Several states have per- 
missory legislation, but none grants teachers the right to sabbatical 
leave as some laws grant them the right to sick leave. Pennsylvania 
goes further than most states and gives teachers a limited right to 
leaves for study, travel, restoration of health, or other approved 
reasons. School boards must permit at least 10 per cent of their 
eligible teachers to be on leave at one time. Eligibility is estab- 
lished by ten years teaching in the state, at least five of which must 
be consecutive in tlie system granting the leave. Pay while on leave 
is on a basis of half-salary up to a maximum. One year’s service in 
the granting district after the leave is required. A teacher becomes 
eligible for subsequent leaves after every seven years. 

ESTABLISHING LEAVE POLICIES 

The preceding discussion has revealed some unresolved problems 
so far as leaves of absence are concerned. There is need for study 
as well as for discussion in this area. The authon believe that each 
of four types of leave — sick, malemity, personal, and sabbatical — 
should be handled separately because of differences in purpose. De- 
sired ends need to be de^ed dearly so that policies for their 
achievement may evolve. Steps in the direction of liberalizing leave 
policies should be looked upon favorably. Good leave arrange- 
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ments fan be made to compensate to some extent for unfavorable 
salaries. This does not mean that generous absence arrangements 
should be considered a substitute for adequate salaries. Such 
"fringe benefits’ as leaves should serve only as supplements, but 
as such the)' are especially important for employees in the public 
sers'icc where direct material rewards seem destined to lag- It 
has been estimated that an adequate sicb leave program can be 
established at a cost of well under 2 per cent of the salary budget, 
and personal leaves at under 1 per cent Maternity leaves involve 
DO direct costs, nor do sabbatical leaves if granted on a basis of full 
pay less cost of substitute. Hence, cost of an adequate leave program 
is relatively slight 

Particular attention needs to be given to extended leaves for 
professional growth. This seems to be a fertile field for cooperative 
research and experimentation by school systems and universities. 
Leaves mig^t be tied in with fellowships. Advanced graduate stu* 
dents seeking practical experience might he utilized by school sj's* 
terns having staff members away on sabbatical leaves. There are 
many possibilities. Couise'taking at universities, bowever, should 
not be accentuated at the expense of other possible kinds of pro- 
fessional growth. Yet, extreme care must be taken to see that sab- 
batical leave experiences are valuable both to the individual and 
the system. Records and reports on sabbatical leave activities have 
a place, but they should not be too formalized. 

It seems unlikely that really satisfactory leave salaries will be 
provided in the near future so that all eligible teachers can take 
advantage of extended professional leaves. As indicated previously, 
leaves without salary- or with only a small fraction of salary, while 
commendable os a start, fail to meet the situation. They make per- 
sonal financial status an implicit criterion for the selecton of those 
to go on sabbatical leaves. Potential profit to the school system 
from granting a leave should be tbe determining factor, but it can- 
not be unless it is made financially possible for any leadjer to 
enjoy such a leave. As a step toward tbe ideal situation the authors 
surest that eligibility for sabbatical leaves be established by a 
number of years of satisfactory service, that such leaves be ap- 
proved by the board at reguhr salary less cost of a substitute, and, 
further, that the hoaid with the help of the staff select, on a basis 
of unusual potential value, some teachers to be granted prolonged 
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leaves at full or almost full pay. All teacliers would have a limited 
right to the first t)-pe of leave; the second tj-pe would be a high- 
order pri\-ilege that would be accompanied by considerably in- 
creased obhgations to the school districL The state might give in- 
creased attention to the financial problems for both teachers and 
local districts inherent in the matter of extended paid leaves for 
professional improvement Some of the difficulties would seem to be 
more easily resolved on a state basis. 

The leave policy of a school s)’stem should be in writing and 
should be clear and definite. It is inadsasable, however, to erase all 
administratis'e discretion. Some leeway should be left to care for 
indis'idual cases. This caution is particularly pertinent in relation to 
very short and very long absences. Building principals should be 
given the authority to excuse lateness or to permit teachers occasion- 
ally to leave early without requiring written reports or causing loss 
of pay. During special cases of long illness the board may wish to 
grant more than the prescribed number of da)‘5 with pay. Also it 
may desire in special instances to give some extended leaves 
>\'ithout pay but uith guarantee of reempIo)‘ment 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 

Unfortunately not much attention has been given to study of the 
problems involved in providing adequate substitutes for regular 
teachers absent from the classroom. In too many districts substitutes 
are regarded more as second-class teachers than as important mem- 
bers of the education team. A necessary concomitant of a plan 
for leaves of absence is a procedure for substitute se^^^ce. (Sub- 
stitutes are needed, of course, e\cn in the absence of an adequate 
leave plan.) 

The goal of substitute service is to replace each absent teacher 
with a person capable of canning on the educational program with 
as httle loss to Uie students as possible. This imph’cs that the sub- 
stitute must be both competent and readily available, a difficult 
combinatiou of prerequisites for one offered work on an irregular 
basis. The reasons prompting the vast majorit)’ of fully qualified 
potential substitute teachers not to seek regular positions would un- 
doubtedly keep them from being alu'ays ready for temporary work. 
Also, salaries for substitutes in many areas are not high enough to 
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warrant their being constantly prepared to accept an assignment. 
Working conditions other than wages often leave much to be 
desired. Lack of orientation to the job to be Blled and failure of 
principals and teachers to help an unfamiliar substitute feel com- 
fortable are not uncommon. Sudi situations are not conducise to 
good substitute programs. 

Administering substitute service is made difficult not only by the 
dearth of qualified persons, but also by the impossibility of pre- 
dicting need from day to day on the various levels of the school 
system and in the scattered buildings. In case of dlness or personal 
emergency very little time elapses bctw'een the moment it be- 
comes knowm that the absence w’ll occur and the time the 
substitute should he on duty. In some school systems tire process of 
getting substitutes into s-acant classrooms is centralized; that is, 
one person is responsible for compiling lists of substitutes and mak- 
ing necessary anangements for the whole system each day. Other 
districts decentralize the function to the princip.ils, who follow 
essentially the same procedure for their individual buildings. The 
centralized method has the prime advantages of providing better 
distribution of substitutes among the schools, preventing competition 
among schools in obtaining substitutes, and relieving principals of 
a time-consuming and bothersome task. The decentralized approach 
has the advantages of giving principals an opportunity to select 
substitutes with whose work they are familiar, making it possible 
for substitutes to get detaib of the vacancy before the arrival at the 
school, and possibly recruiting into temporary service for a particular 
school some who would not register formally in a city-wide plan. 

Most school systems hire substitutes on a day-to-day basis. A fixed 
sura is paid for each day’s service and no other benefits accrue. 
In some places the per iem rale is flexible to some extent. Par- 
ticularly in larger cities some teachers are employed as long-term 
substitutes primanly to fill extended vacancies. Such substitutes 
may be paid on a per annum basis. Chicago has experimented \vith 
a plan for hiring fuU-time teachers without specific classroom 
assignments to he used as substitutes. One category includes teach- 
ers holding regular certificates who receive all the benefits they 
would receive if assigned to a definite school. Another group of full- 
time substitutes-at-large consists of those meeting requirements 
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for temporary- certificates. They are paid the ininimum annual 
salary and used where needed for a period of one year, during 
whicdi time they are expected to meet the requirements for a re^'- 
ular certificate. 

Attention to problems of improving substitute service is needed 
on two major fronts: providing better ov'er-all working conditions, 
and providing better professional articulation between substitutes 
and the educational program of the school system- Salaries for sub- 
stitutes should be high enough to attract capable people. If they 
are lovv’, it is unreasonable to e-xpect a high Wei of operation. Per 
diem rates graduated to recognize competence and service are 
appropriate. Such criteria should also determine general priority 
of emplo)'ment in covering absences. Consideration should be given 
to granting all substitute teachers coverage by social security. Since 
they are excluded from retirement plans, thev' are eUgible for social 
security under 1930 amendments to the federal law, if the state 
enters into a compact with the federal government This procedure 
vvx}uld have no bearing on regular teachers but would ^ helpful 
to substitutes. Long-term temporar)* teachers might well he granted 
some sick-leave privileges. The admimstTation should devise meth- 
ods for keeping records of the qualit)* of work and the strengths and 
weaknesses of each substitute, so that his talents may be utilized to 
the fullest possible extent 

Problems relative to involving substitutes in the school program 
are more complex. Some school systems have issued information 
bulletins for substitutes. Others invite potential substitutes to visit 
schools in which they may be assigned. When a temporary teacher 
first serves in a school he should be given a brief orientation which 
would be expand«i on each successive day in the schooL A com- 
mittee of teachers that would help substitutes get acquainted with 
professional as well as routine matters would be of value. Individual 
teachers could help immensely by keeping up-to-date records of ac- 
tivities, which could be utilized in their absence. Definite efforts 
should be made to build up within the student body a desire to help 
substitutes, rather than to bait them. Substitute teachers can be 
much more than "necessary evils"; they can make definite and im- 
portant contributions if care is taken to provide the proper environ- 
menL 
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1 1 is now a generally accepted psycliological principle 
that for a person to operate at his maslmum potential, a seme of 
security is needed. One aspect of security involves freedom from 
worry over foss of one’s job despite cflicicnl performance. Until rela- 
tively recently teachers as a group have not cnjo)cd a high degree 
of such assurance, and as the 1U50’$ get well under way u large 
proportion still docs not. So tong as a rcasoiublc amount of security 
is lacking, teachers cannot do their best work, and the education 
enterprise, and with it the nation, suffers. Tlie main argument, tlicn, 
for granting security to satisfactory tcacliers is that die quality of 
education is thereby iiiiproscd. By relieving them of anxiety over 
retention, tlicy are of course personally benefited, but in theory this 
aspect is subordinate to the oOicr. 

TEBMIXATION OF EMPLOYMENT 

Teachers operate under four general kinds of conditions regarding 
termination of employment. The annual contract prosidcs the least 
protection, for if it is not renesved at the end of a year, the teacher 
has no redress svhatsoo’cr. Somewhat more security is derived from 
contracts for longer periods. In this case the benefit lies in llie re- 
duction of the frequency of periods of uncertainty regarding re- 
newal. At the end of a contract period a teacher under a longer term 
contract has no more legal redress against nonrcnewal than one 
under an annual contract. A third arrangement, known as a con- 
tinuing contract, provides a date by which a teacher must be no- 
tified tliat he will not be retained the following year. In the 
absence of notice by the specified date, his contract is automat- 
ically extended one year. Since the date is usually in the spring- 
(although sometimes earlier or later) this arrangement is often dcs- 
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ignated as a “spring notification” type of contract. Like the other 
two, this condition provides a teacher no legal basis for complaint 
regarding nonrenewal. The advantage of a continuing contract 
over the other plans lies solely in the fact that the teacher has more 
time to look lor another position. The fourth arrangement is kncrwn 
as “protective tenure," “indefinite tenure,” “permanent tenure, or 
simply tenure. This type includes all varieties of laws which afford 
certain protections against removal, regardless of what the pro- 
sisions are called locally. In some statutes the words "continuing 
contract" are used to describe a protective law, but in this dis- 
cussion such laws are called "tenure" laws to avoid semantic dif- 
ficulties, and “continuing contract" is reserved for its more common 
usage in reference to spring notification laws. 

MEANLN'G OF TENURE 

The word “tenure" in its original meaning pertains to the con* 
didons under which, or the term for which, a position is held. In 
the field of educadon “tenure" has tended to take on a more spe- 
cific and technical meaning. It is correctly used to describe a pro- 
cedure w'hidi must be followed before a dismissal can occur. This 
procedure includes at least three major elements: (1) a timely 
notice that ^missal U contemplated, (2) a statement pointing 
out the charges, and (3) a hearing in which the accused has the 
ri^t to defend himself. The belter tenure laws provide a definite 
channel through which the teacher can appeal an adverse decision, 
but since some redress generally is available through the courts if 
ihelawprescnbes the above three conditions, a statute can be placed 
in the tenure category without specifically mendoning appeal. 


REASONS FOR TENURE 

The reasons offered in support of tenure are numerous. The 
National Educadon Assoctadon’s Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom lists the following: 

1. To protect cUssrooin teachen and other taembere o£ th* teaefejag 

profession against unjust dismissal of any land— polidca], relidous, 
or personaL ^ 

2. To prevent the management or domination of the schoob by politi- 
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TABLE 5 


Pbo\-isioss roa TEairL-sATiNC TcAaioi Empujvsievt k State Laws i-v 1953 



Some cialtioa 

eoMinuing contract 

Some diUrtcct 
lenurg; Ol/icrt 
awxArr tenure no' 
ronunutmg contract 


jMcJ lenure or 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Calif omia 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Tllinnic 

Colorado 

Debware 

Mississippi 

Florida 

Indiana 

Ceof^a 

Maine 

Oklahoma 


Kansas 

Michigan 

Nesnda 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

North DAota 

Utah 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

New York 

South Dakota 

Vennont 

Mar>iand 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Washington 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Oregon 



Wyoming 

Minnesota 

South Carolina 




Montana 

Wisconsin 





Newjfisey 
New Mexico 
Petmsjlvani* 

Rhode IsLtad 
Teuaessee 
M'cst Virginia 

comparable figure was fifteen. By 1936 only four states bad slate- 
wde tenure, by 1947 the number had grown only to nine, but in 
195-3 the figure stood at sixteen. (See Table 6.) 

Another indication of the erlcnt of tenure coverage is that during 
the school year 1950-1951 tenure protection was aHorded to die 
teachers in 94 per cent of the cities with popuJatioa 500,000 and 
os er, in 72 per cent of the cities with population 100,000 to 499,999, 
and in 67 per cent of the cities with population 50,000 to 99,999. 
In cities with a population of 2,500 or more, 56 per cent of all school 
systems operated under tenure prindples.* The corresponding figure 
for 1931 was 28 per cent, and for 1941, 40 per cenL® It is in the rural 
areas that tenure has advanced only slowly. 

Of the fifteen states basing no tenure areas seven had mandatory 
continuing contract piovisioos throughout the state, (See Table 5), 
and one (Virginia) provided for permissive slate-sanctioned con- 
tinuing contracts in some districts. Four states (Idaho, Utah, Ver- 

• Teacher Pertonnel Praeitcer, J930~I93I: Appoinlment and Terminaiion of 
Service. Research BuUetm, VoL 31^ No. 4 (Washington: Research Distsion, Ka- 
oonal Education Association, Fefaniafy, 1952), p. £2. 

• Ibid., p. 23. 


TABLE 6 

Ceocrafhicai, Co\xiiace of Teacher Texuee Provisions in State Laws 
IN Selected Years 


Stale 

1936* 

J947* 

J953 

Alabama 

nnne 

statewide 

statewide 

Arizona 

nnne 

none 

statewide 

AiLinsas 

none 

nnn^ 

TinnA 

Caliionua 

some districts 

some districts 

some districts 

Colorado 

some districts 

some districts 

some districts 

Connecticut 

nnr^f‘ 

some districts 

some districts 

Delaware 

none 

none 

none 

Flonda 

nonft 

some districts 

statewide 

Georgia 

none 

some districts 

some districts 


none 

none 

none 

Illinois 

some districts 

some districts 

some districts 

Indiana 

some districts 

some districts 

some districts 

loiA-a 

nnr><i 

statewide 

statewide 

Kansas 

Ttnnf 

some districts 

some districts 

Kentucky 

Ttfxnf 

some districts 

Statewide 

Louisiana 

Statewide 

statewide 

statewide 


none 

none 

none 

Mar) land 

statewide 

statewide 

statewide 

Massachusetts 

statewide 

stateu-ide 

statewide 

Michigan 

none 

some districts 

some districts 

Minnesota 

some districts 

some districts 

statewide 

Mississippi 

none 

none 

nooe 

Missouri 

none 

some districts 

some districts 

Montana 

nnnf 

none 

statewide 

Nebraska 

nooe 

some districts 

some districts 

Nexada 

none 

none 

none 

New llampshiie 

none 

none 

some districts 



statewide 

statewide 

New Mexico 

nnns 

statewide 

statewide 

New York 

some districts 

some districts 

some districts 

North Carolina 

none 

none 

some districts 

North Dakota 

none 

none 

none 


rvin,> 

some districts 

some districts 

Oklahoma 

none 

none 

none 


some districts 

some districts 

some districts 

Penns) Ivania 

none 

statewide 

statewide 


nrm» 

statewide 

statewide 

South Carolina 

none 

some districts 

some districts 


tv^nn 

none 

none 

Tennessee 

none 

none 

statewide 

Texas 

none 

none 

none 

Utah 

none 

none 

□one 

Vermont 

none 

none 

none 

Virginia 

none 

none 

none 

Washington 

none 

none 

none 

West Virginia 



statewide 

Wisconsin 

some districts 

some districts 

some districts 

W> oming 

none 

none 

none 


* Adapted from A Handbcok Teacher Tenure, Research Bulletin, VoL 14, 
No. 4 (Washington: Research Divisjon, National Education Association, Sep- 
tember, 1936), p. 1T2. 

‘Adapted from Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedo.n, Tejcher Ten- 
ure: Anslysit and Appraisal (Washington: National Education Association, 
October, 1947), p. 9. 
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mont, and Wjoming) had no statutory' pro%isions regarding length 
of contracts of teachers. Mississippi law did not permit teacher 
contracts for longer than two- or three-year periods depending on 
the district. Texas presided similarly for contracts of differing 
lengths up to a fis'e-jear maximum, and Oklahoma contracts could 
not exceed one year, due to a constitutional prohibition. 

It should not be assumed that arbitrary dismissal practices are 
followed in all areas lacking legal tenure. Fair dismissal practices 
would be followed by informed and fair-minded boards of educa- 


tion regardless of the law.* Teachers, hosveser, arc not really secure 
if their positions depend entirely on the good-will and, to an extent, 
the wliims of a majority’ of local board members who may be sub- 
ject to frequent change. Morcoxer, without legal tenure, appeals are 
precluded except during a contract term. 

National statistics on the numbers of teachers working under the 
vanous contract conditions are not available. Fairly satisfactory 
estimate can be made on the basis of geographical coverage of the 
vanous law-s and figures on the numbers of teachers in the various 
, overlooked factor, however, relates 

0 the^ercnce betixeen eligibility for and achievement of the 
sUtu, He uumber ot teacbm in a tenure dbtriet does not bear a 

r '' P'obationan. and temporary teach- 

rft™, • n f” categories. A study 

meri, ^ I94S-1M9 illustrates tbe point by 

SS^s i S’”**”" *= Percertage of 

that aW^ti'’ f given, it may be estimated 

tolSS s^Tch f. ' "I'*'" “ “ 'Vtole are 

ers in difnS >^i fa"er than half of all teacb- 

ets m the nalion actually are enjoying tenure prnteclion. 
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COVERAGE OF TENURE LAWS 

The personnel covered by the various tenure laws are designated 
in one or more of four waysz (1) geographical area of teaching 
assignment, (2) size of school district, (3) extent of preparation, 
and (4) position held in the school system. In the sixteen states 
having tenure provisions on a statewide basis, the exact provisions 
are not ahvaj-s Uie same for cverj* district in a given state. Maryland 
and Massachusetts, for example, have tenure laws for Baltimore 
and Boston differing from tlie laws applicable to the other parts of 
those states, and Florida has six different laws giving tenure pro- 
tection in various counties. Michigan has unique permissive legis- 
lation regarding tenure, in that local communities may come under 
the law if approved by a majority of those eligible to vote. Some 
states (including Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska) have tenure 
laws applicable only to large cities. 

California and Ohio have tenure mandatory in large districts and 
specifically’ optional in smaller ones. (The basis of differentiation in 
California is $50 pupils and in Ohio, $00). New York has tenure 
for all districts employing eight or more teachers, but prohibits 
districts having fewer Uian eight teachers from granting contracts 
for more than five y cars. Kentucky and Tennessee are examples of 
states which grant permanent tenure only to teachers possessing 
certain educational qualifications. 

The types of positions covered by tenure laws vary widely. Several 
laws are ambiguous as to which, if any, professional employees 
other than teachers are protected. Some laws e.xplicitly include 
principab, supervisors, or other certificated peisonneL* Several 
which include administrative and supervisory personnel, however, 
specify that the tenure rights are granted to these groups as teachers 

'Indiana’s law, applicable to all but township schools, covers supervisors, 
prinapals. assistant supcrintendcnls, and superintendents. New Jersey’s state- 
wide law bnn^ u itliin its scope principals and local superintendents. The state- 
wide Penns> Iv'ania law covers ’’supervisors, supervisins principals, pnncipals, 
directors of vocational education. dentaJ A>2ienisCs. vtsiOn^ teacAers, school sec- 
rc'taries the selection of whom is on the ba^ of merit as deterinmed by cligi- 
bibty lists, school nurses who are certified as teachers, and other regular full- 
time enipIo>ees certified as teachers.’' The statewide law in Louisiana covers all 
certificated einplo>ees. Only teachers are covered in Iowa. In Kenlucby all 
employees certified on a fovtf-year ct^lege basis, wvth the exception of supenn- 
tendents, come within the purview of the statute. 
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and not as administrators or supenisors. Thus a prindpal in Cal- 
ifornia or Tennessee, for example, can be removed from his prin- 
cipalshlp and gheo a teaching assignment without following the 
tenure procedure, but he carmot be removed from the school sys- 
tem unless tenure procedure is obsers'ed. 

Superintendents throughout the country generally are not 
cosered bv tenure laws. This is particularly the case with county 
or intexme^te superintendents, who, in most instances, are selected 
for a definite term. In the states where such superintendents are 
elected by popular vote the theory of tenure is inapplicable, but 
even in most of those areas where county boards of educatiou ap- 
point the superintendent, the tradition of his being a county officer 
prevails. In contrast, city superintendents legally are considered to 
be employees of the local board of education. Although all city 
superintendetits are included as superintendents in the teacher ten- 
ure laws of only eight states, in elev'co other states special prosisioos 
grant some superintendents statutof)* proteeboD against unfair dis- 
missaL* 


PREREQUISITES TO OBT.MNTXG TENURE STATUS 


Before attaining tenure status, teadters usually are required to 
serve a probationary period. The most frequent length of this 
period is three years, although the range is from none in Iowa and a 
few cities to five years in all but loumship schools in Indiana. A few 
slate laws specify probationary periods of varying lengths depending 
on the school district, and some give local school boards the power 
to decide on the length of the period within limits. In Massachusetts 
and in cities in New York the time of probation may be from one 
to three years. lo certain other districts in New York, a three-year 
probationary period is required by state law, and in still other dis- 
tricts a penod not exceeding five years is prescribed. Ore<’on since 
1951 has bad two years probaHon for teachers and three years for 
administrative and supervisory personnel In New Jersey the proba- 
tionary period is considered the equivalent of three academic years 
within a period of four sucensH-eyears. and Tennessee law specifies 
three school years or not less than twenty-seven months within the 


’ Ued Staiu* of School SupeHotendeia. Reveireh BoUetiii. YoL 23. No. 3 
Division. .N'atioasl Education Association. October. 

;• p, lUi. 
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list five*)'car period, providing the teacher was regularly employed 
during tlie last year. 

Service on a tenure basis in other school districts may be 
used occasionally as a basis for reducing the probationary' period 
necessary’ in a given school system. Substitute service may not be 
counted as probationary service except in rare instances where such 
is expbeit in the law. A board of education sometimes may* extend 
for a limited period the time of probation required, os in Kentucky’, 
where a maximum extension of txxo years is pennitted, and in tenure 
areas of Michigan, where a one-year extension is possible. 

Tenure in most jurisdictions is not acquired automatically at Uic 
end of the probationary period, but rather is dependent on appoint- 
ment for the succeeding year. In a few tenure areas, including Lou- 
isiana, a teacher at tiic end of the probationary term automatically 
gains tenure status in Uic absence of a notice of unsatisfactory 
work. 

In addition to successful completion of a probationary period, in 
some areas teachers must possess minimum preparation in order to 
be granted permanent tenure. Kentucky* demands as a prerequisite 
a ccrtiBcatc based on four years of college. Tennessee has a similar 
requirement specifying a degree from an approved four-year college. 
Several counties in Horida prescribe conditions of professional 
grow th before tenure is grantci 

In most jurisdictions teachers on probation may be dismissed 
without following tenure procedures. Since probationary teachers 
usually .ire under annual contracts, the contract may simply not be 
renewed at the end of the year and no reasons need be given. 
During a school year, hoxvcvcr, the typical probationary* teacher 
has the legal rights of one operating under a contract. \ few tenure 
laws prescribe some procedures to be followed in a dismissal action 
during a school year. New Mexico goes so far as to require a hearing 
and to provide an appeal to the state board of education for a pro- 
bationary teacher dismissed during a school year. For dismissal at 
the end of a school year during the probation period, however, the 
only restraint in that state is that notice be given by the close of 
Uie school year. This latter restriction is typical, except that often 
the notice must be given earlier than the end of the year. In such 
areas as Louisiana and Pcnnsylv’ania reasons are required for drop- 
ping a probationary teacher at any time. Cause for dismissal of 
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probationarj’ teachers at the end of a school year is required in Los 
Angeles and San FnmcisoH but not in other parts of California. In 
Oregon a unique prosision for probationar}’ teachers is the right 
to work in a different school if difBculties ndth one principal arise. 


THE TENURE PROCEDURE 
-vorrcE OF charciis 

The first requirement of true tenure procedure is that the teacher 
be given a notice that the board of education intends to institute 
dismissal proceedings. Almost all tenure laws require that the notice 
be written. Sometimes reasons must accompany the notice, as in 
Louisiana, Ohio, and Rhode Island. In other places, such as tenure 
areas in Alabama, Montana, and South Carolina, charges are not 
automatically sent to the teacher involved, but may be requested- 
The length of time the notice must precede the hearing is specified 
in most laws, with the vast majority prescribing a period in the range 
of ten to thirty days. The minimum is five days in New Mexico, 
and the maximum is three months in some districts in Florida. 
In a few jurisdictions longer periods are required for charges of 
incompetcncy than for other charges. CalifomU, for example, re- 
quhes ninety days notice for incompctency and thirty days for 
other charge, and St Louis mandates a semesters notice for inef- 
hdency with thirty days for other offenses. "Reasonable” time is 
prescribed in such states as Iowa and New Jerse)’. 

Tlere are certain olher procednial details s.hich are generaUy 
regarded as good if not necessatj'. Tie nob'ce should be sent to the 
eacho by registoed nrail. It should give sufficient infomtatien about 
fte charges so that the teacher may prepare a defense. Hence the 
teachers acts or omissions which have brought about the dismissal 
^on should be clearly specified. The statement of charges should 
^ s^ed by the proper persons so as to establish authmdeity. 
no me which fads to comply with the stipulations of the la^ or 

SLse a P'»««Jures, is not 

elfectrs e mid can nulltfy the whole subsequent prKeeding. 
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specified in the notice did occur, and if so, whether they constitute 
grounds for dismissal. In some areas, such as, Louisiana, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Kentucky, the hearing is automatic. Under other laws, 
such as those in .\rizona, Indiana, and Massachusetts, the holding 
of a hearing follows only if the teacher concerned requests it 

The details of the hearing vary according to different laws. Some 
laws are very concrete, some specify only general considerations, 
and some are silent on bow the prescribed hearing should be con- 
ducted. An accused teacher is given the choice of a public or private 
hearing by most of the laws which contain a provision on the point 
The Iowa law is one which mandates a public trial, and the one 
in Orange County, Florida is unique in that a private hearing is 
prescribed. In Massachusetts the board of educatfon has the power 
to decnde whether or not the bearing should be public. Illinois law 
covering certain districts provides for a public hearing if either the 
teacher or the board so desires. 

Charges against a teacher usually are preferred by the superin- 
tendent of schoob. In some cases Uus b stipulated in the tenure 
law, although commonly the law b vague as to who may present 
charges against a teacher. It b implicit in their position, of course, 
that members of the board of education can prefer charges. Many 
laws do not specifically say whether or not persons other than super- 
intendent and board members may initiate charges. Laws in Cal- 
ifornia and Colorado are among those which concretely provide for 
charges to be filed by any “person," and some other laws, like the 
ones in Michigan and Minnesota, imply such a situation. Regardless 
of who can bring charges according to the law, complaints from 
parents or other lay citizens can stimulate the superintendent or 
board to prefer charges. Oregon’s tenure law provides conditions 
for charges to be brought by citizens directly to the board of ed- 
ucation if the superintendent faib to do so when he has been made 
aware of them. It also requires that the board act on such charges as 
if they had been presented by the superintendent 

In almost all instances the hearing b held before the school 
board as a whole or a committee of the board. In a majority of 
instances the law is not explicit as to whether the whole board must 
be present Since the school board as a whole b legally responsible 
for hiring and dbcharging, however, the entire board would have to 
pass on the facts before dbmbsal action could be taken. In New 



York City any member or employee of the board may be appointed 
trial examiner by Uie board to conduct the hearing and to present 
a report of the trial with recommendations, which may be accepted, 
modified, or rejected by the board. In Orange County, Florida, the 
hearing is held by a special nine-member Teacher Tenure Hearing 
Board, of which three members are teachers selected by the board 
of directors of the county teachers’ association, three are district 
tmslces chosen by lot from districts other than the one in which 
the teacher involved is employed, and three are members of the 
county board of education (the local board in that county-unit 
state). California’s unique provision for hearing m\'olves holding 
the initial trial in a court. The board requests the court to determine 
facts in the case and to decide whether or not grounds for 
dismissal exist. (The law specifically states, however, that tech- 
nical rules of evidence shall not apply.) 

The hearing provided for tenure teadiers must be conducted fairly, 
\ ‘0 co^on law precedents and “due process," even if the 

courts are consistent in 
Mnl “">csvhat in interne 

Uto colling „( s„tncsscs. Some laws 
reoSefe r “tpoenaci A number 

induct of a hearmg would require that there be opoortunitv for 
cross examination of witnesses. Also nnlu fi. -j * ^ 

introduced at th*. i u ^ “"“Y evidence actually 

wS mav L considered. Other information 

Safs 

pennitted. charges should be 

of legal 

superintendent or other nar^r t adviser be afforded the 
board itselt would be SisSu® 'cliool 

proposed procedure follows both the “‘''onties to see that 
the requirLeuts of i ploS'tL 

roc Ute weUare of the sirLtlSTo^l^’oTb: iSi:; 
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from removing an unsatisfactory teacher because of its failure to ob- 
serve a technicality as it is that the teacher not be dismissed un- 
justly. 


CAUSE FOR DISMISSAL 

The causes for which a teacher may be dismissed vary con- 
siderably among the states. Most tenure laws list reasons for dis- 
charge, although some, such as those in Arizona and Rhode Island, 
specify only "cause,” “good cause," or “just cause.” The ones that 
list reasons are of two kinds: those that list only specific causes (such 
as Kentucky and Louisiana), or those that add to the enumeration 
such a phrase as "and other good and just cause” (such as Alabama 
and Ohio). There has been much discussion in professional circles 
as to which of these three types of law is best, and the opposing 
arguments are presented later in this chapter. 

The reasons for justifiable dismissal which find their way into 
most of the laws typically include several of the foUowing: incom- 
petency, immorality, inefficiency, insubordination, neglect of duty, 
justifiable decrease in number of teaching positions, physical unfit- 
ness, failure to obey school laws and board rules, and unprofessional 
conduct. Beyond these more or less standard causes are some items 
or wording of items peculiar to certain states.*® Usually no explana- 
tion is given of the meaning of words listed as causes. The 1951 ten- 
ure law in Tennessee is noteworthy for its definitions of terms. “In- 
competence,” for example, is defined as “being incapable; lacking 
adequate power, capacity, or ability to cany out the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the position. This may apply to physical, mental, 
educational, emotional or other personal conditions. It may include 
lack of training or experience; evident unfitness for service; physical, 
mental or emotional condition unfitting teacher to instruct or as- 
sociate with children; or inability to command respect from sub- 
ordinates or to secure cooperation of those with whom he must 
work.” ‘Conduct unbecoming to a member of the teaching profes- 

”Some examples aie: cruelty and intemperance in Penns>lvaiua, misconduct 
in office in Mar>]3nd, marriage of women teachers in Kansas (applicable to 
cities of over 120,000 population), failure to participate in a state-approscd local 
in-sersice training program in Tennessee, commission or aiding or ad\ocating 
the commission of acts of criminal syndicalism in California, and dishonesty in 
Louisiana. 
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sion is said to consist of but not be limited to one or more of 
the following: (a) immorality, (b) conviction of a felony or a 
crime involving moral turpitude, (c) dishonesty, unreliabUity, con- 
tinued willful failure or refusal to pay one’s just and honest debts, 
(d) disregard of the Code of Ethics of the Tennessee Education 
Associatioo in such manner as to make one obnoxious as a member 
of the profession, (e) improper use of narcotics or intoxicants.”** 
Many states place c-ertain legal restrictions on teachers, the Eo- 
lation of which presumably would be justification for removal even 
though tenure laws do not specifically list tliem as causes for dis- 
chiuge. Uws pertaining to “subxersive” activities are a case in point. 
.\Ithough oser h^o-thirds of the slates have one or more laws clis- 
qualif)ing teachers for reasons relating to disloyalty, relatively 
I«i**t In some states the 
I0)alt> aws are of more recent origin than the tenure laws and 
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cases, this idea so far has had wider acceptance in the field of 
chil service than in education. 

Appeals, regardless of the appellate body, can vary from re\’ie%vs 
of the record of prior proceedings to complete retrials. A great 
many of the laws are not concrete on this point. Full-fledged retrials 
in which the presious proceedings are ignored are rare, although 
occasionally they are required, as in Arizona, or may be held at 
the request of the teacher, as in Pennsjdvania. Generally appeal 
bodies ^ve most attention to interpretation of the law, procedure 
of the school board, and sufficiency of the es'idence. As a rule, 
a court will nullify capricious and illegal actions of boards and 
will protect constitutional rights of teachers, but it will not ordi- 
narily substitute its judgment for that of legally constituted school 
bodies. 


CHANGE OF POSITION OR SALARY OF 
TENURE TE.ACHERS 

TenWie laws frequently cover items not associated directly with 
dismissals based on circumstances essentially under the teacher’s 
control. Decreased enrollment, lack of funds, district reorganization, 
curriculum revision, or other such circumstances might necessi- 
tate demoboQ, suspension, change in position, or retnovaL 
Many tenure laws do not cover demotions, and some which 
do are not clear as to what comtitules a demotion. Reduction in 
salary is the most generally accepted criterion of demotion found 
in tenure laws, and a number of them forbid the reduction of a 
teacher’s salary without tenure procedure. If salaries of all or a 
substantial proportion of teachers are reduced, the prohibition does 
not apply. Changes of position invoKiog alleged loss of authority 
or prestige have been held by some courts to be demotions, evea 
when there was no loss of salary. Some tenure laws specify that 
tenure protection pertains to professional emplo)Tnent in the school 
system and not to a specific job classification such as prindpal, 
whereas some others take the opposite position, and still others are 
not suffidently clear. It is almost um'versally accepted that 
school officials Wve the power to place teachers in positions "whEre 
they can contribute most to the good of the system. For tenure teach- 
ers, the transfer power is restricted only by the demotion factor. 
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which varies in different sitnatioiis. Tenure rights would require 
that the transfer be made in good faith and not as a means of de- 
moting a teacher or trying to force him to resign. Also, courts have 
held that abolition of a position must be bona fide, not a subterfuge 
to evade tenure provisions. 

“Suspension” has different meanings in different laws. In most 
of the laws in which it appears it refers to temporary removal from 
duties, with or vvithout salarj', pending a hearing to consider dis- 
missal. If the teacher is reinstated after the hearing, back pay is 
granted. In a few tenure jurisdictions suspension for a period of 
tim e may be used as a punitive device. Occasionally suspension 
refers to the status of tenure teachers who have been relieved of 
assignments for reasons not relating to their inadequacies. If there 
is a reduction in teaching force, probationary or nontenure teach- 
ers could not be retained if tenure teachers qualified for the re- 
maining positions were released. Some statutes provide that, in such 
instances, seniority shall prevail. If this rule is not expressed, some 
courts have held that seniority does not necessarily apply, provided 
no nontenure teacher is retained. A few laws mandate that tenure 
teachers removed in a staff reduction should have priority of re- 
appointment if and when an expansion ensues. 

RESIGNATION OF TENURE TEACHERS 

Although s tenure teacher cannot be forced to remain in service 
against his will (this would be involuntary servitude), several 
law's require that notice be given the school board prior to resig- 
nation. Thirty to sixty days' notice is commonly required by those 
laws that cover the point. A few tenure laws forbid resignations at 
certain times of the year. Indiana and Ohio, for example, forbid 
resignations during the school year or close to the opening, Indiana 
specifying thirty days before the tenn and Ohio setting August 1 
as deadline. Penalties fee vialation are sometimes included. In 
Alabama, unless there is mutual consent between the board and 
the teacher, be cannot resign within forty-five days preceding the 
opening of school nor during the school term, under a penalty of 
revocation or suspension of his teaching certificate. In Michigan 
the penalty is forfeiture of tenure rights. In several states there 
are legal provisions regarding resignations which arc not included 
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in tenure laws. In any case a feather has a moral obL'gation to gi\ e 
suIBcient notice of a contemplated resignation. 

AMENDMENTS TO TENURE L.AWS 
Can tenure laws be modified after they have gone into effect? 
The answer to this quesb'oo is of utmost concern to teachers, for 
on it hinges the permanency of permanent tenure. In some tenure 
laws there is a definite clause providing for future amendments, 
but even in most other jurisdictions, according to existing judicial 
interpretaUons, the answer is probably “yes." The line of reasoning 
is that the state legislature cannot Ue its hands if it is to carry out 
its fimctions in the future when unexpected situations may arise. 
Public welfare must he granted precedence ov er interest of teachers 
or any officr groups, and progress would be impeded if exisUng 
Jaws could not be changed. 

There is, however, a leading case taking the opposite point of view 
^ Umted Smes Supreme Court decision regarding the tenure law 
in In^a, This case and another Supreme Court decision regard- 
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PRESSING PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

There are several points in relation to tenure on which conflicting 
views are present, within the profession as well as in the citizenry 
at large. These issues need to be resolved through research and dis- 
cussion. If teachers ignore them, they fail in a professional respon* 
sibility. To take unstudied stands is even worse. 


TIIE TESVBE PULVOPLE ITSELF 

Purposes of tenure for teachers were presented early in the chap- 
ter. With the general goals there can be little genuine quarrel. Yet 
tenure laws have not been accepted by the public with the enthusi- 
asm that has accompanied such provisions as salai)* schedules or 
retirement legislation. Investigation shows that arguments against 
tenure are not primanly focused on the principle itself so much as 
on existing and proposed ways of implementing the principle, al- 
though occasionally the whole concept of tenure is opposed on the 
ground that it is not the best way to achieve the ends sought. 

In op])osition to tenure, the claims arc frequently heard that the 
unfit are protected along with the fit, that tenure actually does not 
appreciably reduce tumo\cr in the profession, and that so much 
securit}’ reduces the incentive for sclf-improsemcnt or c\en for 
keeping up-to-date. Overprotcction of the unsatisfactory tcaclicr is 
dealt ^sith as the ne.\t issue, and turnover is treated at the end of 
tills chapter. It may be staled here, however, that the good achieved 
by tenure law's in protecting the competent against capricious dis- 
missal has, over llie years, far c.tcccded the bad which may have 
resulted from diiEcullies in removing the laggards. The effect of 
tenure on professional growth is not easily measured, but there is 
some evidence to indicate tlial teachers protected by tenure are at 
least as active in In-sen'ice development as arc tcacliers not enjoying 
such contractual conditions. Holmstcdt made a detailed comparison 
bclw ceil tenure teachers in New' Jersey and nontenure teachers in 
Connecticut and reported that “no evidence was found in this study 
to show that tenure causes decreased interest in professional devel- 
opment. New Jersey teachers on tenure make as great efforts to 
improve their teaching ability as do comparable Connecticut 
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teachers.” •* He did, however, point out that “the chief difficulty 
arises in ffie protection aSorded the leariier who becomes unpio- 
gtessive rather than in the actual increase of deficiency. ** 

Based on a study of teachers attending summer session at selected 
universities, the Committee on Twiure of the National Education 
Association concluded, “there appeared to be little, if any, variation 
in frequenc)' of attendance at summer sdiool attributable to varia- 
tions in . . . contractual conditiotts of eEnploysnent.” * 


DISMI^INC THOSE WHO FAIL AfTER AdllEVlXC TENURE 

The most serious problem in regard to existing tenure laws may be 
stated as, “How can the competent be protected adequately with- 
out setting up dismissal procedures which malce it inexpedient, if 
not impossible, to remove the unfit?” In educational circles the main 
emphasis has been, and to a large extent stdl is, on preventing 
arbitrary and unjust removal of satisfactory teachers, a focus which 
regrettably has been needed in many places. The other side of the 
pictvue, providing for easy removal of the unsatisfactory, has not 
been given the professional atteotiOD it merits despite the fact that 
the dfiemma has long been recognized by students in the area. Bacl; 
in 1932 Kolmstedt concluded: 


The most aggravating problem faced by sdiool officials in New Jersey 
is the difficulty involved in removing unsatisfactoiy teachers who are pro- 
tKted by tenure. 'TheoieticaBy the law provides for the dismissal of 
teachers for just cause, but the procedure is such that school offidab have 
become very rehictaat to cany out dismissal proceedings. The result is 
that New Jersey teachers vsho secure tenure are practically assured 
a permanent pc^lion.’* 


In 1934 Scott reemphasized the problem by presenting sucb data 
as the following; ham July, 1913, to November, 1927, only fourteen 
elementary teachers in Portland, Oregon, were brought to trial and 
nine discharged under the indefinite tenure law; during the tvvelve- 

“ RaJri^ SV. Htlmslodt. A S/uJjf of tJw Effects of the Teacher Tenure Law in 
\ew /rf«v (Xew Ytai: Teachers Crfjege. Columbia University, 1932), n. 100. 

101 . 

" (^mimUee on Tenure. The Effect of Tenure upon Frofesnond Growth 
^Washington: Nalioiial Education Assonaboa, 1340), p. 12. 

” RaWigh W. Ikplmstedt, op. or, p. lOL 
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year period, 1920-1931, only nine professional employees who had 
tenure protection were dismissed in Chicago; and in Newark, New 
Jersey, only one teacher was dismissed during the five-year period, 
192&-1931.'® More recently, the California Teachers Association 
reported that in the state of California only nine tenure teachers 
were dismissed during the period 1943-1948.®® The above are iso- 
lated examples, but are not considered atypical. A National Educa- 
tion Association report in 1952 indicated tliat of the cities operating 
under tenure, 70 per cent had not dismissed any tenure teachers be- 
cause of unsatisfactory service during the preceding three years.®^ 
It is interesting to note that a National Education Association sur- 
vey, reported in 1943, indicated that 57 per cent of participating 
urban teachers and 63 per cent of rural participating teachers 
agreed with the statement, “The school authorities should be more 
aggressive than at present in dismissing or otherwise getting rid of 
incompetent teachers,” whereas only 21 per cent of urban and 16 per 
cent of rural teachers disagreed witJi the statement.®® This survey did 
not break down the data according to conditions for terminating 
employment. 

It should be recognized that not all those teaching within a local 
or state system which grants tenure are on tenure at any instant, 
that sometimes tenure teachers "resign on request,” and that care is 
taken in selecting teachers for tenure appointments. These consider- 
ations, however, are rather insignificant in the big picture, and do 
not begin to account for the startling paucity of dismissals of tenure 
teachers. Those even slightly familiar with the facts find it utterly 
unbelievable that of the tens of thousands of teachers protected by 
tenure, eacli year only such an infinitesimal proportion fail. Students 
in the area attribute the situation to procedures which in effect cloak 
the unsatisfactory as well as the excellent 

The benefits for education derived from tenure provisions for 

“Cecil W. Scott, Indefinile TcMher Tenure (New York; Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 19M), pp. 51-52. 

"California Teachers Association, The Statut of Teacher Tenure in 1948-^9, 

p. 6. 

“ Teacher Personnel Fraclices, J9S0-5I: Appointment and Termination of 
Service, Research Bulletin, Vol. No. 1 (Washington, Research Di\isioa, Na- 
tional Education Association, February, 19^), p. 20. 

” The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration, Research Bulletin, Vol. 23, 
No. 4 (Washington, Research Division, National Education Association, De- 
cember, 1945), pp. 123-123. 



teachers make the complete abrogation of such laws unthinkable. 
-Modifications, howe\er, are needed so that the unfit can be removed 
expediently. Theoretically, of course, this is possible, but discharge 
b made overly difficult in several waj's. The advocated procedure 
is lengthy, time-consuming, and often expensive for the school dis- 
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instances of unsatisfactory worl^ he miglit well find his fonner kind- 
ness a detriment, for lack of written adverse ratings and the like has 
frequently prevented a dismissal from taking place. Evidence to 
suhstanffate unfitness ivould often involve others in the school 
system. The staff typically would be divided before the trial, not un- 
likely due to partial or even false information. The accused or his 
friends may stir up sympathy for him on bases irrelevant to the ease. 
The community is likely to Ire divided into factions more by emotion 
than by reason. Tlie teacher, by design or othcrsvisc, frequently 
becomes a symbol of the underdog — an individual accused by a 
[Kiwcrful administratis’c hierarchy. Tlic issue tends to become al- 
most a personal one between tlic teacher and the superintendent, 
and, in a real sense, tho superintendent is as mucli on trial as the 
teacher. Regardless of the outcome of the case the types of reactions 
just described would damage tlic school system. Administrative 
leaders, consequently, arc reluctant to bring about such a situation, 
which could have worse repercussions than retaining an unsatisfac- 
tory teacher. 

Today tliis problem is almost os far from solution us it was when 
first recognized. Some possible help lies in raising requirements 
prior to acquisition of tenure status. If only tlie well-trained were 
admitted to full tenure protection, presumably fewer failures would 
occur later in service. Also requirements in the tenure law regarding 
professional growth might aid somewhat in alleviating the problem 
by’ keeping te.iclicrs up-to-d.ilc. Such pros isions are relatively rare 
in (entire laws. Some cifics provide for pcrioth'c cv idenco of growth, 
but the penalty for noncompliance usually is failure to get u salary 
increment, rather th.in removal. Leg.)l rc<{uirements, along witli 
good leadership and other ineenlives, are im]wrtant, hut they do 
not re.illy hit the core of the problem, Tlieir help lies in reducing 
the frequency of te,icher failures during tlie long jx-riixl lalwccn 
achievement of tenure status and retirement, rather than in remov- 
ing the unsatisfactory. 

Professional associations aid in resolving the dilcmnu when they 
niaintain an objective attitude. Too fr«|UfntIy', however, they al- 
most automatically' take the position of defending the teaclicr, rather 
than defending the scliool system which may lie better off without 
the teacher. Professional conduct on the pait of teachers and ad- 
ministrators and projscr motivation on tlic [sart of Ixurd mcnil>crs 
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would probably eliminate the problem, but in such a wonderland 
tenure itself would be unnecessary. 

Although the extent to whidi a public enterprise can and should 
conduct its operations without complete concurrent public knowl- 
edge is limited, it is submitted that the public hearing in tenure 
cases is not good for the school system. So long as a stenographic 
record is kept, the accused teacher can bring counsel and witnesses, 
and a complete review is afforded, a closed bearing would tend to 
reduce the emotional aspects so harmful to the school system without 
depriving the accused teacher of fair protection. 

It is recognized that the abox-e suggestions are svide of the mark. 
If the mark is to be hit, and It must be if tenure is not to remain a 
mixed blessmg from the poiot of view of the education enterprise as 
a whole, the problem of dismissal of the unfit must be approached 
with sincerity by all concerned groups, and new frames of refer- 
ence must be found. 


TUB PROBATIONARY PERIOD 

Smeo it is rirtually impossible to predict accurately what decree 
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help, but then other problems are introduced which could be 
handled through the use of a probation period, and the large num- 
ber of ethical school boards would be handicapped in order to cor- 
rect the abuses of the relatively few unprincipled ones. The state of 
Pennsylvania tried the immediate tenure plan, but soon discarded 
iL In the section, “Prerequisites to Obtaining Tenure Status,” the 
attempts of New Jersey and Tennessee to deal with the problem are 
presented. It would be interesting to adapt to the public schools of a 
state the stand on probation of the American Association of Univer- 
sit)’ Professors.^ 

Although the burden of prosang fitness rests on the teacher during 
the probationary period, whereas during the tenure period the 
burden of proving unfitness lies with the administration, it is the 
duty of the school administration to help the probationary teacher 
to succeed. This is not only a moral consideration but also a practical 
one, because the school S}'Stein has in each new teacher an insest- 
ment which is lost if the teacher must be replaced. Yet great care 
should be taken in promoting probationaiy teachers to tenure status. 
The decision should not be based on sentiment or the theory of 
‘‘gi\-ing the teacher a break.” It also seems justifiable that a proba- 
tionary’ teacher who is not to be granted tenure should be given 
detailed reasons for the refusal. He should also be given some guid- 
ance and help on p lannin g his future, either within or outside the 
field of education. Fair play would indicate that prior notice be 
given, so that the teachers failure does not come as a sudden blow. 
The erection of legal barriers against end-of-year dismissal during 
the probationary period, other than requiring timely notice and 
statement of reasons, would tend to grant protection to those who 
had not yet merited it and would not ser>e the best interests of the 
schools. During a probationary year the teacher should serve under a 
contract, which could be broken only upon proof of specified short- 
comings on the part of the teacdier. 


® “Begiimmg with appointment to the rank of full-time instrudor or a hi^er 
rank, the probdionaiy period should not exceed seven >ears, including within 
this period full-time senree in all institiUions of higher education; but subject 
to the proviso that when, after a term of probationary service of more than 
three >ears in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that this new appointment is for a probationary 
penod of not more than four >eai5, even though thereby the person's total 
probationary period in the academic |m>fcssion is extended be>'ond the noimai 
maximum of seven years." 
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TENOTRE E« BUR-4L AREAS 

It was pointed out that in two-thirds of the states teachers in rural 
areas are not eligible for coverage under state tenure legislation. 
In only about half of these stales, how'eser, is slate-mandated tenure 
altogether missing. In the other half tenure protection is granted 
teachers in large districts. Sevcial states, among them California, 
Indiana, and W'isconsin, at one time had laws requiring tenure in 
small districts but since have removed rural teachers from compul- 
sory coserage. The situation is somewhat paradorical, because 
greater teacher shortages and poorer working conditions are fre- 
quently found in nonurban areas and tenure protection would 
seem to be a good way of ameliorating the situation. 

There are certain factors affecting tenure in stnall districts wlucb 
present difficulties not found in larger districts. One such problem 
is that teachers in small districts often do not have the benefit of 
the kind and degree of educational leadership and guidance which 
might spell the difference between superior and mediocre or even 
unsatisfactory tea thin g over the period of possibly forty years be- 
tween achiering tenure and retirement Of more significance is the 
fact that the use of transfers to grant teachers new opportunities for 
success is generally precluded because there would usually not be 
more than one school of a particular level in a rural district Furdiex- 
more, teachers in rxiral areas are often not well qualified, and it 
would hardly be wise to freeze such teachers in their jobs through 
tenure unless some ptorision for continued self-improvement were 
imposed. Continuing an essentially poor teacher in sersice because 
of the "overprotection" found in Ibe operation of many tenure laws 
would be much more serious in a school sj-slem having only a small 
number of teachers to offset the laggard than it would in a larger 
system, where bis relative damage would be less. .\n encouraging 
sign pointing to a resolution of the problem of tenure for rural teach- 
ers lies in the reorganization of school districts to provide for larger 
administrative units, where tenure has been found to operate better. 

TENURE FOB AnNriXlSin.«ORS 

There is sharp disagreement amoog educators about whether or 
not superintendents should hare tenure. In addition to those argu- 
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meats favoring tenure for teachers, others are advanced for granting 
it to chief administrators. One sucdi argument is that a superintend- 
ent is handicapped in cair^'ing out his responsibilities if all other 
persons in the sy stem are protected by tenure and he is not Another 
is that a chief administrator who is not protected by tenure might be 
reluctant to present and press points of view that might be unpop- 
ular with the board of educadoiL On the other hand, there are argu- 
ments against tenure for superintendents in addition to those against 
tenure for teachers. One is that a chief executive's term of office 
should be subject to the wishes of those for whom he administers 
the enterprise. In a school situation, he should be responsible to the 
people of the school district as represented by the school board. He 
must have the confidence of his staff, his board, and the public at 
large, and be must assume responsibility for the success of the 
entire cducadon program in his communit}’. If he loses a substantial 
portion of this confidence his leadership will be ineffectual, regard- 
less of whether or not specific charges could legally be proved 
against him, as required by tenure provisions, .\nother point against 
tenure for the chief administrator is that be is such a key figure that 
much more serious harm would come to the S)'Stem if he should 
falter than if a teacher should faiL The latter dvo arguments seem 
strong enough to support the \iew that there are better ways to 
give superintendents the necessary degree of sccurit)' than through 
tenure. Contracts for periods of several years, with at least six 
months' notice of nourenewal, is one way. The superintendent's 
salary’ might be used to compensate for the “elemenl of risk” in his 
position. Retirement provisions also might be adjusted in the chief 
administrator's favor. 

Piincipals and supervisors, since they axe primarily concerned 
with classroom instructian, fall in a somewhat different category 
from that of the superinlendenL They should certainly be granted 
tenure as teachers in the system and probably in their administra- 
tive or supervisory' positions, after a probationary period in the 
position. 


THE MERIT FACTOR 

Many tenure laws, especially the older ones, make a number of 
years of satisfactory teaching experience the only requirement to 
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qualify for tenure protection. Such a situadon cannot be defended 
if the prime purpose of tenure — to improe the quality of educadon 
—is considered. As a result of some such laws there are thousands of 
teachers protected by tenure whose preparadon is woefully inade* 
quate. Theoretically, if this lack of training rendered them in com* 
petent they could be dismissed, but, as highlighted in another 
section, dismissal procedures under tenure make this path impracti- 
cal. Moreorer, teachers ssbo lack proper training should be re- 
quired to prove their entitlement to retention; the board should not, 
in this circumstance, have to prove their inadequacy. 

Many cidKns find a grave inconsistency in affording protection 
to a person in a position for which he docs not possess requisite 
Irammg. Ideally this problem would better be handled Ihroueh 
certification requirements. Practically, however, eertiacation requffe- 
tnimts are low m many instances. In other cases it is not possible 
to find enough teachers fulfilling higher certifiealion requiremenls, 
so It IS necessaiy to employ substandard or emergency teachers. 
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requirement. A few states specify other requirements, and, presum- 
ably, where a tenure law operates, failure to obey such a regulation 
might be reason for dismissal even if the tenure law did not mention 
it. In many states evidence of professional growth is needed for 
certificate renewal, and proper certification is required of all teach- 
ers regardless of tenure status. 


SHOXmn TENURE LAWS BE MADE CONTRACTUAL? 

If tenure laws may be amended by the legislature at its pleasure, 
then security of employment is largely an illusion. This is a compel- 
ling argument and probably the basic one prompting many teachers’ 
associations to work vigorously for contractual relationships in ten- 
ure laws. Assuming that such is legally possible in a given state,*^ its 
complete desirability has not been conclusively proved to some. 
When one looks at tremendous progress made in public educa- 
tion during the last quarter century, and when one hopes that such 
progress will be at least as rapid in the coming decades, one may 
hesitate to crystallize best-thinking of the moment into a contract 
which cannot be altered for those covered except by their consent. 
The future is likely to produce ideas and relationships that would 
render the best existing tenure laws obsolete, with the possible result 
that contractual status obtained now might be a handicap rather 
than a help in the advancement of education. Although the great 
virtues of tenure laws should not be minimized, the ideal tenure 
law is still to be written. An experience with the only tenure law 
judicially recognized as being contractual is worthy of note. The 
legislature of Indiana, in connection with teacher retirement, passed 
a law to amend the tenure law so that tenure status would terminate 
at age sixty-six, with annual contracts beyond that age left to the 
board’s discretion. The Supreme Court of Indiana held that such an 
amendment constituted impairment of contract provisions and that 
a tenure teacher could not be removed because of age for retire- 
ment purposes without following tenure procedures. 


SPECIFICITY OF CAUSES FOB DlSXnSSAL 

Abstractly, the designation of causes for dismissal would seem far 
preferable to allowing removal of tenure teachers for “just cause." 
“ See "Amendments to Tenure LaMW," p. 20Q 
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A listing of proscribed forms of conduct helps the teacher to know 
the bounds within which he roust work, and enumeration of causes 
restricts the discretionary power granted to boards of education, 
presumably a benefit to teachers. It is also sometimes contended 
that courts are mote likely to gp into the merits of cases of dismissal 
when the law lists specifics, because the court would have to see 
whether the circumstances actually constituted one of the specified 
reasons. 

Opposidon to enumeration of causes centers about the fact that 
it is impossible to list all die possible causes for dismissal. Moreos er, 
the causes generally listed are almost as subject to interpretation as 
a *just cause" prosision. It is an illusion to assume that incompelency, 
unprofessional conduct, immorahty*, and the like are really specifics. 
There Is the furdier danger that unanticipated difficulties may arise 
from a too narrow interpretation of the cai^es by a court or from the 
rather widely accepted legal principle that an enumeraUon is all' 
inclusive and that if a reason is not listed it cannot be considered. 

A sort of compronuse between the two above methods of treating 
grounds for dismissal in tenure law's seems to have more promise 
than either alone. This method provides for the eRumeration of con* 
Crete causes and the addition of a phrase such as "and for other good 
and just cause.” Thus teachers, board members, and courts have 
some indication of legislative intent, yet the door is left open to care 
for unforeseen circumstances. Under usual interpretation by courts, 
the general phrase is interpreted not in the abstract and most gen- 
eral sense but rather in light of the preceding enumeration. The 
1931 Tennessee tenure law is thought to be good in this respect 
because it lists causes for dismissal and then defines each cause, 
giving examples but specifically stating that they are not all- 
inclusive.^ 


rxm.N'Ess OF soiooi. bo.vbd heaiun-cs 

There is a feeling among some that a bearing before the board of 
education is apt not to be entirely unbiased if. as is usually the case, 
charges are pefened by the superintendent or by a board member. 
Although this vicvvpoint cannot be supported generally, there hsxc 
been instances when teachers have had some justification for feel- 
•See pp. la>-196. 



always expanding leadership jhinctions. Moreover, they are not the 
emplojing agents for teadiers in local sj'stems. Thus it would seem 
that the hearing of tenure appeals might well be vested elsesvhere. 

Prosiding for initial appe^ to be heard by courts has many dis- 
advantages. For both the teacher and the board there is the factor of 
expense for counsel and court fees. Court proceedings often are 
slow. ^\nother strong argument against immediate appeal to the 
courts is that such a procedure is an avoidance of professional re- 
sponsibility. The professional charactcristie.of self-discipline is de- 
liberately negated. If the courts are asked to decide whether the 
charges constitute incompetence, judges who are untrained in ed- 
ucation as a specialization are asked to decide what should be a 
highly techni^ question. If. on the other hand, the courts merely 
check on arbitrary actions and on violations of the law, teachers 
are deprived of the opportunitv- for complete reviews. 

The tenure commission idea has considerable promise as a solution 
to the ^emma. The key would appear to be in the composition and 
operation of such a commission. Teachers and administrators should 
be r^resented on it, and others might be school board membeH, 
membm of parent groups, staff members of colleges and universities 
‘«chers. and disinterested citizens. It is recommended 
that the ^.mission have no function other than handling tenure 
-k disused tenure teacher would be required to ^ his 

ZiSTlT', ? L needed m 

bM^e LtSti ’ conposmon ead opemdon, 

nut tne possibilities seem very promising. ^ 


EELATIOS or TENURE LAWS TO OHIDI LAWS 

1“ »' >»dy of 

to a job but no a,»ea„L ol Sleq„^tel° fo” the right 

ure laws specify no a-'e at w^^r ^ performmg iL If ten- 

l at whid, tenure ceases to operate, problems 
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o%er in New York found “no evidence . . . to show tliat stale tenure 
legislation lends to reduce turnover.*'* Another study reported that 
“the difference bet^vecn Connectioit and New Jersey teachers 
[Connecticut having no tenure law and New Jersey having one] 
with respect to stability is not large enough to be of much practical 
significance in indisidual school s)’stems.“ ’’’ A third concluded that 
"evidence ... is so meager that no affirmative conclusion is war- 
ranted.” -* 

Although the rate of teacher turnover has been frequently de- 
plored by education spokesmen, very Uttlc research in the area has 
been forthcoming. Lack of adequate records in most school systems 
on why teachers leave positions has been one big handicap in deal- 
ing with the problem. Some turnover, of course, is unavoidable, and 
some is even desirable. Causes that might be considered unavoidable 
from the point of view of the administration include marriage, ma- 
ternity’, retirement, illness, death, and professional study- Avoidable 
causes could include dissatisfaction, acceptance of a better position 
in the field of education, acceptance of a better position in another 
field of endeavor, and dismissal. 

The significant conclusions to be drawn from the little research 
des’Oted to teacher turnover may be summarized as follows: 

1. The chief causes of teaser turnover are acceptance of a 
better position and marriage. 

2. The rate of turnover bears little relation to prevailing conditions 
regarding termination of employment 

3. The rate of turnover does not seem to be closely rdated to the 
salary matimums provided by local school systems despite the fact 
that "leaving to accept a better position" is one of the leading causes 
of turnover. 

4 . The rate of turnover v-aries widely from school system to school 
system.^ 

5. The rate of turnover in large city school systems is consistently 
less than in small school sy-stems. 

6. Interstate teacher migration figures show a wide divergence 


?.• Teacher Tumoeer ia ihe Citve* and Villases of Sea) 

Yotk Stale (.New York: Teachen Cdlese. Columbia Uniiersity 1928) p. 67. 
Raleigli W. HolmsteJt, op.at^p. 100, 

“ CecJ W. Scott, op. ctl^ p. 142. 

■ One study showed a range of 1.37 per cent to 1359 per cent in city school 
si-stena wihin a single stale. (Willard S. Ekbrec. op. at., pp. 8-9.) 
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among states in regard to per cents of teacliers entering and leaving. 

7. The practice of employing local residents as teachers apparently 
tends to keep turnover rclaliwly low, although certain other effects 
of “inbreeding” arc less favorable. 

8. Teachers with better professional backgrounds tend to migrate 
more than those less w ell-prcparcd. 

Increased professional attention to research into the amounts and 
causes of teacher turnover is sorely needed. Undoubtedly some 
aspects can be attacked directly through enlightened local personnel 
policies, attitudes, and procedures. Other phases probably must be 
dealt with more indirectly through broad measures aiding in the 
establishment of teaching as a highly desirable profession for a 
permanent career. In llic absence of research data, however, re- 
duction of the rate of teacher turnover seems destined to be' an 
elusive goal. 
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. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


There is probably no greaier test of the leadership 
abihty of the superintendent of schools than his success in initiating 
«ind canjing out a program of in-sersice education. The continuing 
deselopment of the professional staff U bi^y important for several 
reasons. In the first place, the world is changing rapidly, and some 
of t^ knowledge and much of the training w hich teachers brought 
to their work originally is soon outdated. Scientific achles'emeots are 
const^tly altering mjr mode of life; the political world has been so 
complete!)- changed m recent years that the old geographies are 
quite obsolete; in fac<, nearly every facet of knovTledge is undergo- 
ing tiansfonnatioQ. Moreover, research in methodology is 
^mtmg to newer and more elSdent wav-s of teaching. It is obvious, 
^ teachers, prindpals, supervisors, and superintend- 
Mts of st^ls are to keep abreast of the developments that bear on 

“PoHMce bTO„5e teachfag is a profes- 
<' obb-gations on its n.Lbm 

pi^tand fntnio welfare of children is partialiy the resoonsi- 

“‘3>“'>'Kedg^rfnTthe>- 
ing ^htens of hfe. the wortd «iU be the loser The teacE^who 
“ernri.l."'^ r* hi^S^es^ of ^ 

nsing ontnioded methSTrf^^^^ “ 

responsibility that .roes with 

human beings in^«-^oTw™^* “ ™P°^t “ 

5 m au walks of hfe get mto ruts, and. unless people 
215 ^ 
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are encouraged to get out of Ibcm early, the ruts get deeper. Teach- 
ers and administrators apparently don’t stand still in their achiese- 
ments. Their efficicnc)’ either impim'cs or it declines. Perhaps 
this is because the stimuli tliat surround teachers can scarcely leas e 
them unaffected. A positive or a negative response is almost certain 
to result. 

A third important reason for dev'oting thought and effort to a con- 
tinuing program of professional development is that it is a major 
factor in welding the staff together as a unit ^\^le^e education 
fiourishes, the faculty are working as a team ai»d not as individuals. 
To achies’e this unit)’ it is essential that some common purposes be 
identified and pursued, and that problems of general concern be 
studied and resoh ed by the staff as a whole or through representa- 
tives. Only througji such a process can a team spirit be built 

A fourth and final reason why administrators should give thought 
to in-sers’ice education is that individual growth comes about by 
fostering group growth, ifence a program of in-service education, 
involving a large amount of group actisity and cooperative effort, is 
the most effective means of ensuring the continuous improvement 
of individual members of the staff. 

BASIC ELE.MENTS IN PROGRAM 

Altliough it would be an exaggeration to state that educators are 
in complete agreement as to just what makes for an ideal program 
of continuous professional development, there is considerable agree- 
ment on the elements that distinguish the better from the poorer 
programs. 

MUST BE PSYCHOLOCICAIXT SOUND 

Nearly everyone will concede that it is highly important that the 
program be based on sound psychological principles. Perhaps the 
most noticeable change in in-service education procedures is the 
way staff problems are selected for study. Until recently, adminis- 
trators and supervisors tended to identify growth needs and to de- 
termine the order in xvhich instiuctional problems were to be 
studied. But experience proved the unsoundness of this method; it 
failed to take account of the employees’ concerns and interests, xvith 
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the result that tlie efforts put forffi were often disappointing. Ap- 
parently, where there is little interest there is little effort. 

Related to this is another modification in procedure which has its 
roots in practical psycholo^’. Individuals are improved most when 
they themselves are engag^ in trying to improve a program, not 
through the direct efforts of supervisors and others to improve teach- 
ers. This is not meant to imply that learning never takes place ex- 
cept through participation in a curriculum revision program or 
through some group effort to revive a school problem. But it is far 
more efficient from a learning standpoint for teachers to select 
problems to study and to be encouraged to resolve them through 
group efforts than to rely on a series of lectures or some other super- 
imposed medium of in-service education. Deweys oft-quoted princi- 
ple of ^earruIlg to do by doing" not only applies to the learning of 
children but to that of adults as weU. 


There is also another principle that is being recognized more and 
more in planning in-service programs and that has to do with the 
provision of real incentives for teachers to grow. Teachers are hu- 
man, and they all have personal goals which they are trying to 
achiev-e. Some of their hopes and aspirations are completely dis- 
wsociated from school activities. But there are many worthy goals 
that have significance for both the school and for the individual 
“ identifying vvilh these common 
purposes, they ere hkely to put forth their greetest efforts. Certain 
edmu^tiative arrangements are designed to promote this identiaca- 
tion School systems frequenUy mate provision for teachers to be 
mov^r't °” Khudule for significant work in an im- 

ft notSl f’™*™’-' "“•"re of the work ako mA-es 

chSuv t '“u ""‘™ ™ersity credit. In a few 

hfn ‘“ins encouraged to attend leader- 

Wke aSst t"” “"8““ "> ““I '"‘“U vacancies, 

there the talent is 

there and when children s mterests are not being sacrificed The fore- 

)’stem can promote the individual mterests of teasers and at the 
same time accomplish worthy school objectives. ^ 

norrsafcfirf“;™gh‘’Ly’S^^^^ P“““' 8oals will 
mrougn any incentive arrangements such as those 
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be invited. Despite the desirability of having every school worker 
participate, bowevet, there should be no coercion^ otherwise morale 
will be lowered. If the leadership is sufficiently djnamic there will 
be few who choose to stay out of the program, and if employees 
cannot be educated to see the importance of keeping abreast of the 
times there is little likelihood of their profiting from forced participa- 
tion in an in-service education project. 

Too often the school board is forgotten when plans for continuous 
growth are being discussed. Some of the recent dcs-elopments in 
national, state, and county school board associations point to inclu- 
sion of this group in the over-all plans for in-service education. Not 
only is the turnover large among school board members, but the op- 
portunities for learning the best ways and means of serving the 
educational interests of the community are decidedly limited. Such 
organizations as the School Board Institute, conducted by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and those established at Pittsburgh 
smd SjTacuse universities represent one type of approach to the 
problem of interesting school board members in a study of current 
educational issues. The form that the in-service program of school 
board members svill eventually take is unimportanti the significant 
consideration is that those who make policies as well os those em- 
plo)-ed to carry them out should make a determined eSort to prepare 
themselves to render the highest service possible. 

OBC.4NIZATION ESSZVriiU, 

A third essential in a quality program of continuous professional 
development is organization and planning. 

Many administrators have bera disappointed with the response 
of teachers to in-service education projects. Althou^ there are per- 
haps exceptional situations where even an administrative genius 
might fail to arouse the enthusiasm of teachers in a curticuium im- 
provement program, there are more school systems where the failure 
is due to poor organization and phmning. No one should attempt to 
launch a long-term in-service education project without preparing 
the ground carefully, and one important phase in preparation is an 
efficient organization. Perhaps the one arrangement that has met 
with the greatest success thus far is &e all-school advisory councU 
coupled with individual building councils. If a democratic pro- 
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schools of participation in the program. Unless he becomes vitally 
interested and directly involved in be will not provide tlie over- 
all leadership that is essential for the success of this program. No 
penon in a subordinate role, no matter how charming or compe- 
tent he may be, can substitute completely for the chief executive 
officer. 

^Vhe^e the all-school council tjpe of organization is established, 
all policies related to the improvement and welfare of teachers 
should be referred to the council for consideration. Moreover, rep- 
resentatives should be encouraged to bring to council meetings any 
problem or any proposal which teachers in any building or group of 
buildings svish to have considered. The board of education must of 
necessity reserve the right to make the final decisions on matters 
that properly belong in their sphere. But a wise administrator will 
advise the board of education of the wishes and recommendations 
of a school council, and, whenever it is indicated, be will encourage 
the council or its representatives to present its views before the 
board of education. 


FLAXNINC REQlfmm 

Organization is the first step tovvanl initiating a continuous de- 
velopment program. The second step relates to planning. The all- 
school coun^ with the assbtance of the curriculum coordinator, 
might well he the official body for drafting tentative plans. lust 
what resources vviU be utilized wUl depend considerably upon the 
nature of the studies to be undertaken and the areas agreed upon 
as deserving special emphasis. 

In smral secHoiu of the connhy, regional development councils 
hare been lomred for the purpose „t exchanging ideas on instnre- 

Tl.™ r"! r e' problems. 

W r 'Vhen possible, the plan- 

^iU^eS ,r7' ^ o™'™ “orfioator or a steering committee 

p osS bv r" 

rs X “ ‘■'■’"’““"s 

Similarly, consultant scrrice. if rrisely used, can contribute much 
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to the success of an in-service education program. The planning 
committee, througli the superintendent of schools, should urge the 
board of education to provide for tlic cost of such senice in llie 
annual budget. The amount necessary will depend upon the readi- 
ness of teachers to profit from outside help. In most instances the 
actual cost will be relatively small. The coordinator will undoubt- 
edly Vnow at what points teachers and committees can best utilize 
the help of an outside consultant, and this responsibility for ar- 
rangements should bo delegated to lum within the limits of the 
budget. 

Local leadership will h.ivc to shoulder the major responsibility 
for the in-service education program, and thotighlful consideration 
will ncctl to be given to die special abilities and resources of super- 
visors. principals, and classroom lc.nchcrs. Tlic superintendent of 
schools should take the initiative in this search for leadership. It 
should !)o iiuderstood that Icadcrsliip, as it develops during the 
course of the program, will be recognized whcre\ cr it appears, and 
that die original assignment of advisers will be made for limited 
periods of lime only. .\ny attempt to force teacher committees to 
accept advisers is likely to result in negathe reactions on the part 
of many staff members. If a supervisor is unable to establish his 
leadership, his sers'ices should be utilized somewhere else in the 
program or dispensed with altogether. 

A. VARIETY OF MEDLK ESSENTIAL 

If a sound plan of organization has been developed and die pre- 
liminary plans for a long-tcnn in-scivicc cducuition program care- 
fully drawn, the likeliho^ of getting off to a running start is good. 

The fourth element in an enUghtened program of professional 
development is the utilization of a aide variety of media. Depend- 
ence upon any one >’chiclc to carry teachers to high levels of effi- 
ciency is likely to prove disappointing. Teachers represent a wide 
range of interests and Uieir needs vary greatly. In order to reach 
the whole staff and secure their wholehearted participation, several 
activities are required. Five well-established media are discussed in 
the following pages: workshops, faculty meetings, classroom super- 
vision, teacher rating, and individual-growth stimulation. 
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THE PL.\CE OF WORKSHOPS IN THE PROGRAM 


The part that local workshops should play in the improvement of 
instructional efficiency is another decision which the council and 
administration will need to consider. There are good workshops and 
poor workshops, and a primary factor in their success relates to 
planning. Unless the interests and needs of the group have been 
canvassed well in advance, and unless constructive help can be 
giien to staff committees and individual teachers, the workshop 
program will amount to little more than a social get-together. 
Moreover, unless teachers are wholeheartedly in favor of the idea, 
it is probable that the time is not yet ripe for holding a workshop. 

There is much controversy over how much or how httle “struc- 
turing is desirable in organizing and operating a workshop. How- 
ever, nearly everj’one agrees that there must be preplanning, that 
competent consultants must be a%-ailable, and that provision must 
be made for evaluation of both accomplishment and procedures. 
There is also agreement that considerable fleobility in conducting 
the workshop is desirable if individual teacher needs are to be ade- 
quately considered. 


Unless provision is made in the planning and organization of a 
workshop for implementing the proposals growing out of the sludv 
of workshop committees, the staff wiff lose interest. One of the 
most observable weak-nesses of committee or group work as com- 
monly organized is that often few improvements result from the 
time and effort spent. This is due to the fact that no one has been 
charged with the responsibility of translating workshop proposals 
into action. Before the workshop is terminated, specific provision 
canyiDg out plans that have the fuU sanction 


FACULTY MEETINGS 

Despite the mde use of faculty mcetiugs as a meaos of pramot- 
■ng tiM tu-semce gross th of the pralessional staff, they are not pop- 
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teacher opinion on the topics that deserve consideration. Other- 
wise the in-servic?e growth aspects of the program will have been 
largely lost. 

One obstacle in the way of popularizing facultj' meetings is the 
time they are held. Teachers want to rdean up their desk work and 
go home as soon as possible after pupils leave. If meetings are 
scheduled early in the morning before pupils arrive, the teacher’s 
customary routine is disturbed, and. at best, > er>’ Uttle time is avail- 
able for discussion of the items on the agenda. A burned meeting is 
usually unsatisfactorj’. The best arrangement for faculty meetings 
U to schedule them near the close of the regular school day, perhaps 
from 2 to 4 p.m. This will only require a slight shortening of the 
hours pupils are in school and will not necessitate extending the 
school day for teachen. Most regulations call for teachers to remain 
m the builc^g for a short time after classes are dismissed- Although 
teachm snll have to adjust their planning arrangements, on the 
daj-s faculty meetings are held, to care for the time lost, which 
otherwise would hive probably been de\oted to keepiB<» records 
or planiuLg the next day’s work, the sacrifice required is smaU and 
IS not hkely to arouse staff opposition. If such an airaD^emenl is 
^posed.Jie superintendent of sebooU will need to educate the 

STf— t°° “ -d pol- 
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TAe ffl ' “l 1° i' effect on the staff and sviU 

S ae n, J ” »->deh to hold the ™oce fo™al port 
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chance to catch their breath. ® 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF MEETING 

There is no standard pattern for conducting a faculty meeting, 
and it seems unlikely that one will be developed. Much depend 
upon the interests and skill of the participant. If the discussion 
leader understands his role and doesn’t attempt to lecture, recog- 
nizes the pertinent contributions of otlier staff members, maintains 
an atmosphere of impartiality, gives direction to the discussion, 
seeks diligently to get agreements, and summarizes what he be- 
lieves to be the high spots in the discussion, he will be following 
the best procedure known to date. Supervisors and administrators 
should have no preferred status in the group. If, as is usually the 
case, tliey have important facts and ideas to contribute, they 
should offer them freely, being careful not to consume an undue 
portion of the time set aside for the meeting. They are there as 
consultants and as such they should wait for their cue before offer- 
ing advice and counsel. It is almost impossible for administrators 
and supervisors to sense fully the sclf-consciousncss produced 
among teachers not only by the comments of their superior officers 
but even by the mere fact of their presence. Tradition has given 
these officials a status in the minds of tochers, and their role in 
faculty meetings historically has been a dominant one; this is all 
the more reason for encouraging teachers to assume the major 
responsibility for the discussion. 

A faculty meeting can serve many purposes in a program of in- 
service education. It can serve as a means of getting teachers in- 
volved emob’onally in improving existing practices and procedures; 
it can develop leadership abili^ on the part of individual teachers; 
it can enlarge the perspective of teachers and serve as a sort of mir- 
ror for their own shortcomings; it can develop skill in using group 
methods and democratic procedures; it can serve to unify a staff and 
weld them into a team; it can be the means of resolving many 
perplexing and sometimes irritating school problems. In short, fac- 
ulty meetings, if wisely planned and conducted, are a powerful 
medium botli for building a great stall of teachers and for im- ' 
proving the quality of education. 

\Vliat has been said about building meetings applies, in most 
respects, to general staff meetings invoking all the teachers in the 
school system. Tlierc are a few principles that deserve special 
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mention. General faculty meetings ^ould not be held often-, they 
should deal with general problems and bc planned in relationship 
to the needs of the majority; and they should be concerned occa- 
sionally with discussiom not directly related to professional educa- 
tion. The all-school council or a general steering committee should 
play a major role in the planning of general faculty meetings. 

The all-school advisory council will be sensitive to what is going 
on in individual school faculty meetings and will therefore be in a 
good position to know what to bring to the meetings of the pro- 
fessional staff as a whole. tVhen ideas and proposals reach the 
stage when it would be advantageous to have them presented for 
the consideration of all the teachers, then a general faculty meeting 
will serve a useful purpose. 

Instead of limiting faculty meetings exclusively to discussions of 
pedagogical matters, a few school systems have arranged meetings 
on topics of a general cultural nature, with the hope in mind tliat 
the penpectivc of the professional staff will be broadened. Every 
school system should explore the interests and needs of the staff 
with respect to general meetings. In some situations it may be 
wise to break away from a discussion of local school problems, or, 
for that matter, from the field of education itself, for limited periods 
of time. In other situations teachers may profit more from a dis- 
cussion of instructional problems. It is a relatively simple matter to 
inquire regarding the preferences of the staff. 

THE ROLE OF SUPERVISION 

For many decades public school systems have placed more reli- 
ance on classroom supervision as a means of improving teachers in 
service than on any other single medium. This point of view origi- 
nated in the last century. When Horace Mann and Henry Barnard 
realized that the)* had won the first round of their fight for public 
education, and that almost overnight schools must be extended and 
established to care for hundreds of thousands of children who were 
never before eligible for the benefits of public education, they 
were compelled to suggest w’ays and means of supplying teachers. 
Trained teachers were obviously not available. There were no state 
tcacbftss obliges and \btne -wtie only a few i>oorly.equipped nor- 
mal schools to provide the few months of instruction in pedagogy 
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defined dciirable for beginning teachers. All sorts of temporary ar- 
rangements were made to meet the cmcrgcncj’. Prospective teach- 
ers and ctpcn'cnccd teachers attended mstittites where instruction 
in the art of teacliing was given. Summer schools for teachers were 
establisiicd; reading circles became popular. But the public schools 
of tlie nineteenth century' would have met with little success in the 
minds of the public if it had not been for the confidence which tlic 
latter placed in supersision. People were acquainted with the prac- 
tices followed in industi)’ and business, where skilled foremen 
were placed in cliarge of unskilled laborers and w here, by close at- 
tention and direction, it wms possible to accomplish scs'cral times 
as much as could be achicsed by the unskilled workers without the 
supervisor. Similarly, supersislon in schools was originally designed 
to bolster up programs that olhmvisc would lusc tottered because 
of the inadequate preparation of teachers for Uic tasks confronting 
them. 

Supcrsi'sion, then, was largely a Icacfier training function. Tliis 
conception obtained throughout the nineteenth century and, until 
a few decades ago, the principal was looked upon as a kind of fore- 
man who through close $up€r%ision helped to compensate for ig- 
norance and lack of skill of his subordinates. An important responsi- 
bility of the principal was to help individvul teachers overcome 
tlicir handicaps, to assist them w-ith specific teaching problems, to 
take over classes on occasion, and to demonstrate to the teacher 
exactly hosv tlic job should lx? done. As one author sums it up, “It 
was necessary to tell her svhat to do, hosv to do it and when to 
do it. It ss'as useless to tell her ssby, because she would not base un- 
derstood.” * 

Tliroughout the nineteenth century and for the first two decades 
of the twentieth centurj”, teacher training remained a major func- 
tion of supervision. And Uierc can be no doubt about the importance 
of this service to public education. As late as 1921, there were only 
four states that required, in addition (o high school graduation, some 
professional training (less than one yxjar) for certification, and only 
fourteen states stipulated four years of secondary’ education in their 
requirements. Although admittedly many' communib’es exceeded the 
mmiomm levels laid down in the certification laws, there were lit- 

*Alonzo Coopcraticc Supen-ittoa in the Public ScltooJs (Sew Vork: 

Prenucc-tlall. Inc., laiS), p. 17, 
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crallv thouiands of teachers who eotered teaching without any 
real professional preparation for their jobs; in fact, in 1922, accord- 
ing to a report of the Research Dhision of the National Education 
Association, less than one-half of the teachers in the United States 
had as much as two years of college preparation.® 

During the past three decades the conditions just described have 
changed markedly and, except for the emergency licenses granted 
since World War II, teachers today arc commonly as well prepared 
in llieir field of specialization as are principals and supervisors. 
Many teachers now are true professional artists, and the original 
reasons which gave rise to classroom supervision are fast dvv indling 
avvav. The basic preparation of teachers is provided by teachers 
colleges and by departments or schools of education in colleges and 
universities. It is important for students of education to reflect on 
tin's historical skctcli because of the tendency for school systems 
to hang on to traditional practices long after their major usefulness 
is past This is not meant to imply that dassroom supervision has 
no place in the modem school. But it does raise serious questions 
as to just what function it should serve in a program of continuous 
professional growth. 

Certainly a highly qualified teacher who has served an appreo* 
ticeship and woo his spurs shouldn't be subordinated to anyone so 
far as bis methods of teaching are concerned. He should be as free as 
a pliysidan or any other professional worker to follow the proce- 
dures which his preparation, his experience, and his own think- 
ing suggest. The gains that medicine has made in the past half cen- 
tury probably would not have been achieved without the freedom 
that members of this profession have enjoyed. Teachers should be 
encouraged to stand on their own feet, to think for themselves, and 
to choose the course of action that they believe the situation de- 
nunds. The concepts underlying current supervisory practice in 
many school systems still have a stifling influence on the growth of 
teachers. Freedom is essentia! for the release of a teacher’s full po- 
tentialities. 

If this point of view has any merit, it should lead to several 
modifications in policy and procedure. It seems that the point at 

on Side EJucutional Xeedi, Research Bulletin. VoL 1. No. 1 (Wasb- 
^***^'^^ Djvuioo, NaUonal Educattfo Association. January, 1S23), 
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which the board of education grants teachers permanent status is 
a good time to free them from classroom supervision as a specific 
means of improving them. In states where tenure laws have been 
enacted this would be at the end of 2 to 5 years, depending upon 
the length of die probationary period as stipulated in the stat- 
ute. The logic behind this is that, since die selection process is still 
going on during the probationary period, the employee has not )‘ct 
completed his internship, and hence local school systems cannot 
wisely free him from close supervision and continuous appraisal. 

During this apprenticeship, principals and supervisors would vasit 
classes, hold conferences, give demonstration performances, and 
employ whatever evaluation procedures seemed to be most promis- 
ing for tlic improvement of the Icaclicr, and for discovering indi- 
vidual strengths and weaknesses. Obviously, sound psychological 
principles should be followed in dealing with these teachers as with 
other employees. But it would be clearly understood when die orig- 
inal contracts were drawn that tlie first few ye.irs of cmployinenk 
were viewed as a period of apprenticeship. Physici.ins serve a 
comparable internship, during which relatively little freedom 
is granted them. 

As soon as teachers arc accorded permanent status by the board 
of education, they should be free of the type of classroom super- 
vision which has as its function specific help for the individual 
whose work is supervised. If an cvpcricoccd teacher asks for assist- 
ance and wants his classroom performance to be appraised, his re- 
quest should be granted. But unless he calls for help, the principal 
and supervisor should not disturb him. The aveeplion to this general 
policy would be in cases of “breakdowns.’' Individual teacbers may 
occasionally lose control of (heir classes or suffer some disability 
which cannot wisely be ignored. It isn’t necessary, however, to aj}- 
praisc the work of all tcadicrs through classroom visit.'ition and 
supervision in order to discover "breakdowns." The principal has 
many ways of finding out when and where things arc not going 
well. Parents, other tcadicrs in the building, and pupils will lose no 
time advising him of any abnormal situation whidi requires his at- 
tention. When tliis condition arises, freedom must be temporarily 
withdrawn in the interests of pupil vvclfate. 

This docs not imply that prindpals and supervisors should not 
visit the classrooms of permanent teachers. One of the inajar fune- 
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tions of supenisioa is to prowde leadership and coordination of the 
instructional actis-ities of the school. To accomplish this it is nec- 
essai)' to Vnow what is taV-ing place ia the various dassiooms; to 
leara what special techniques teachers are emploj-ing- what subject 
matter is being stressed, and whal instructional materials are being 
used. However, the purposes to be accomplished through the super- 
sTsory visit are entirely different from the one discussed earlier. 
There is no suggestion in this latter procedure that the principal or 
supersTsor knows better hnw to leach dian the teacher whose class 
is obsers'cd; no though^ of trying to improve the iodisidual teacher 
directly as a result of the visit; no follow-up conference to point out 
strengths and weaknesses. Bather, the purpose of the supervisor is 
to learn in order to coordinate the program. 

There is still another function that supers-ision should sers’e, and 
that is to proride teachers with special resources which would not 
otheTssrise be made as'ailable. This, of coune, has implications 
beyond classroom s-isUatioD. Howe\-er, in order to facilitate teach* 
ing, a principal dr supervisor must be thoroughly familiar with the 
resources that are now being utilized by teachers a^d the situations 
for which new and more effective resources are needed. From class- 
room observation and discussion srith teachers, the supervisor gets 
ideas, regarding teaching aids and derices, which can be explored 
and shared wi& the whole staff. Many of the he$t suggestions re- 
garding resources are likely to come out of committee study and 
discussion, hut classroom visitation by supervisors ^d principals is 
also a good avenue for discovering resources. 

The suggestion that supervision has a major responsibilitj’ for the 
improvement of teachers may appear contradictor)' at thb point, 
but this view is entirely consbtent with what has been discussed 
earlier. The supervisory process b indirect as for as induencing 
the experienced members of the staff is concerned, and it involves 
working with groups more than with individuals. 

Many administrators and supervisors are fully aware of the fact 
that adult behavior b seldom improved through direct apprabal and 
criticbm. These students of human nature have long since aban- 
doned tlve frontal attack on the attitudes and coriduct of employees 
and have taken a more subtle approach. .\ teacher's performance 
b so closely tied up with his feelings about “selT that when he is 
cnticizcd by hb principal or supervisor he is Ijkcly to be so dis- 
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lered primarily for the purpose of improving teacher growth as 
%igorous})' as they have those which were us^ as a means of de- 
temining salan- promotion, teachers as a group are nevertheless 
skeptical of the value of the tj-pical assessment arrangement. They 
are fearful that it may become a whip in the hands of the adminis- 
tration. Recent data on the prevalence of teacher rating schemes 
indicate that approrimately one sixlh of the cjty school sv-stems 
still require at least one formal rating per year of each teacher s 
performance.* In many cities this is admitte^y rather perfunctory 
and has little effect on the status of teachers. Some educators are 
strong in their support of a sj’stematic appraisal of emplovee 
achievement, hut the pressure to rate teachers comes mostly from 
those outside the profession of teaching. Lavinen tend to view 
teachers as they do vs oikers in industry and see i^o logical reason 
for treating them differently. They expect superintendents and prin- 
dpab to inake periodic assessments of individual teacher perform- 
ance both as a basis for improvement in service and as a 'basis lor 
detenoining salary.* 

There are a number of considerations which the school board 
and the school administrator should weigh, however, in reaching 
sound conclusions regarding teacher rating. It is important, what- 
ever policy is adopted, that teacher morale be maint£^ed at a high 
level; otherwise the improvement program will be a great disap- 
pointment It is important that relationships, between principals 
and supervisors on the one hand and teachers on the other, be 
cordial and friendly; otherwise the school program will suffer. If a 
rating scheme is to be employed it is essential that it uncover 
strengths and weaknesses in teachers and teaching and be a vaL'd 
and reliable instrument for determining teacher competence. Of 
equal importance is the effect a sj-stem of teacher evaluation has on 
the use of supervisory time and effort. A pertinent question to ask 
is: Will the time spent by supervisors and principals in assessing 
the individual achievement of classroom teachers produce as much 
professional growth as if it were spent in other supervisory and 
leadership activities? This last consideration is basic, since the pri- 
'T(achtTTcT$onnei Procedurcj. J35(»-ia3I; EmpIoT/mcfl^ Cotuhliotia tn Serc- 
Ue. Research BuHrtiu. VuL 30. .Vo. 2 (WasLjiston: Research D.sTsion, Na- 
Uonal Ediicatioo .^siotiibou. Apnl. 1932}. p, 49. 

.-■ 1 *.^ ^ diicuiiion of as£nt titins for purpose* of detcrmimng 
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walk, Conn- In 1950 the Boaid of Education proposed to apply a 
rating scheme to experienced teachers. It bad been customary to 
use ratings in determining the effideocy of probationary teachers. 
The pro^sal to extend it became a matter of first importance to 
the Korss alk Teachers Association, and their protests w ere loud and 
long. There were no supporters among the teachers. The board re- 
lented but insisted that some substitute plan of evaluation be de- 
\ised. That the suggestion of applying efficiency ratings to teachers 
generally stirred up the staff and affected morale is beyond ques- 
tion. 

Some critics may contend that Norwalk is unique, as is evidenced 
by the recent history of school affairs in that community. But the re- 
actions of teachers in many other school sj'stems to rating are al- 
most identical. 

For many }cars teachers have had it pounded into their heads 
often by administrators and boards of education that individual 
appraisal is the only sound method by which instruction can be 
ienproved. \l'hen asked a question such as that posed in the N.EA. 
study, “Should teachers be given effideocy rahngs?” teachers tend 
to vvnte down what they have been told is the right answer. This is 
partly due to the fact that they haven’t been educated to the point 
of view inherent in modem supenision. Since the attitude of teach- 
ers toward administrative and supervisory personnel is an important 
factor in determlnuig staff effidencj', superintendents of schools and 
boards of education would be wise to reflect on the wisdom of intro- 
ducing a system of merit rating as a means of stimulatin'^ teacher 
growtlj. Unless it can be done with the enthusiastic support of class- 
room teachers, it is a doubtful step to take. 

2. Rating schemes that call for critical appraisal of iniUudual 
teacher achiccement lend to create a gap heticccn principals and 
supervisors on the one hand and classroom teachers on the other 
haml. 

There arc few experienced teadicrs who are sulfidently secure in 
their emotional make-up to profit from direct criticism or, for that 
matter, to accept it at face value. Since in some school systems it is 
up to teachers “to do or die” and “not IhdrS to question why,” they 
bow to higher authority and appear to acquiesce. Outwardly they 
modify llicir classroom procedures. But emotionally thej- often do 
not accept the counsel proffered and they resent the cnticism. 
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Hence their relations with the supervisory staff worsen and the sit- 
uation does not augur well for professional growth. 

It is an interesting fact that many superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors have little insight as to hoAv teachers reaUy feel to- 
ward them and their administrative procedures. Often the last per- 
son to find out where the sore spots are in a school system is an 
administrator or supervisor. The basic reason for this is that com- 
munication between staff and administration is usually bad, and 
communication is likely to deteriorate still further when merit rat- 
ing is introduced. Many school boards and administrators realizing 
the truth of this generalization do not permit supervisors to partici- 
pate in rating when salary promotion is involved. They want to 
maintain good rapport between supervisor and teacher. Although 
there are admittedly some differences beriveen evaluation for the 
purpose of improving teaching procedures and evaluation for salary 
promotion, there are many common factors in the two procedures. 
If the appraisal is at all critical and some teachers are awarded low 
ratings, then the rapport is almost bound to be disturbed. If the eval- 
uation is limited to ratings of satisfactory or unsatisfactory it pro- 
vides little or no guidance. The development of a team spirit is not 
fostered when principals and supervisors focus their attention on 
the assessment of one another's strengths and weaknesses. It is per- 
haps significant that college and university administrators have gen- 
erally fought shy of rating schemes as a means of improving fac- 
ulty members. 

3. Existing rating devices often do not measure what they ptirpori 
to measure and, in addition, the ratings arxorded often arc rU)t re- 
liable. 

Educators are not fully a^ced on the characteristics of the ideal 
teacher or the essentials of good teaching; therefore, the content of 
most rating forms is open to serious question. Many rating forms in- 
clude items that have little relationship to teaching efficiency. 
Such qualities or traits as classroom housekeeping, dependability in 
school routine, posture, appearance, and participation in committee 
activities may deserve emphasis in teacher selection, but there is no 
assurance in any studies that have been made that tliey bear any 
relationslup whatsoever to teaching efficiency. ^Vith few exceptions, 
rating forms are locally developed and their content rests on a 
flimsy foundation as far as validity is concerned. The one exception 
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that desenes mentioo is the approach used by McCall in Nordi 
Carolina in what is perhaps the roost thought-pros oking study of 
teacher merit \ et published. Twelve general characteristics of the 
ideal elemental)' teacher were identified and validated in this 
study.® But only one of the twelve factors has any direct signifi- 
cance for improving teachers in service, and that is “Tie will be con- 
sidered by his pupils to be dean, have good manners, be able to 
control his temper, be kind, and be a good dtizen." 

All the other characteristics which the McCall study found to be 
closely related to quality were characteristics that the individual 
probably brought wth him when be first applied for a teaclung job. 
It seems higjily unlikely that an in-scrvice education program based 
on efficiency ratings would modify them in any respect To illus- 
trate: Most authorities are agreed that teachers can do little about 
ebanging their intelligente, yet one cbaiacterisUc of an ideal 
teacher is that he “will have superior inteUigence.” .Another charac' 
teristic which McCall found highly important was, 'He will be a 
person \\bo reads \sidely and has a variety of cultural interests and 
activities.” Undoubtedly, some minor changes can be brought about 
in experienced teachers with respect to item through a good 
supervisory program. But if school administrators are wise they will 
inquire about thb when the candidate is being considered for the 
vacancy. Most adults do not suddenly change their whole pattern 
of life by having some basic weakness pointed out to them. They 
may resolve to change but only a fevv will develop genuine sdiol- 
arly interests unless the foundalion has been laid early. Moreover, 
group efforts are more effective in accomplishing these transforma- 
tions in interests and behavior paUems than is a direct approach 
through rating. The McCall study of teacher efficiency was a gigan- 
tic effort and, by contrast, die local attempts to rate teacher per- 
formance in city school systems are woef^y feeble, to state the 
case conservatively. The items on the rating form relating to 
teacher qualifications are those that a staff committee, or administra- 
tors and superv isors, deem to be associated with teaching efficicnc)-. 
No rigid test is applied to determine their validity and it is certain 
that many of the items found on the typical teacher rating blank 


^ MiCaSJ. of Teacher SlerU. Publical 

(RJcigh. N. C.! Slate Supcnotendeid of Public Instruction, 1952) 
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luvc little or no relationship lo Uic real achievements of the 
leaclicr. 

But as questionable as the matter of validity is. it isn't nearly so 
disturbin" to teachers as the problem of reliability. In order to ob- 
tain hiph reliability, it is neccssar)* to have several ratings per year, 
preferably by a number of different raters. This requires the ex- 
penditure of many hours of class obscr\ation by supervisors and 
principals for each teacher rated. Adiniiiistrators freely admit that 
in most school systejns teachers arc not rated oftener than two or 
three times a year, and in some systems only once a year. Although 
it is true that most beliavior traits do not require seven or eight oh- 
scrsalions by trained raters, to produce high reliability there are 
certain phases of teacher performance and certain traits which can- 
not be reliably detennined by tuo or three visits to a classroom, 
and some that may not be accurately assessed even with nine or 
ten separate cvaluaticios. 

If one nerc to accept the trait of being able to control ones 
temper as an important item in determining tcaclicr cfCcicncy. then 
one must decide how many obscrv'ations or measures arc necessary 
lo reach a valid conclusion. Certainly, if a teacher were obsen^ed 
to be angry once during the year, that wouldn’t constitute prima 
facie evidence that he had not learned to control his temper. And 
though it is agreed that "one swallow does not make a summer,* 
how many swallows do? How many times must a teacher “blow his 
top" before he can be judged to be explosive or irate? Tliis type 
of question has not seemed to disturb most raters, yet it strikes 
right at the heart of the problem of tcliabvlity. 

There c.'in be no doubt that teachers have abundant reason for 
tlieir skepticism regarding both die validity and reliability of the 
procedures now employed in evaluating their efiicicncy. 

4. The lime decoted htj sirpercisors and administrators lo ilie 
evaluation of individual teacher performance might more profitably 
he spent on other in-service education activities. 

The direction in which modem supervision is moving in the 
United States, judging by the literature and the programs of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, is entirely 
inconsistent with the conception inherent in teacher rating. The 
modem point of view regarding in-service education accords super- 
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visors and principals a peer relationship \nth teachers; it breaks 
do\ra the old barriers because it remos’es the whip that was formerly 
relied upon to keep teachers pmving. Fsychologj' has shown clearly 
the wisdom of discarding this primitive weapon, and has suggested 
as a substitute more powerful incentives that stem from making 
teachers partners in the business of professional growth. Group 
processes are rapidly replacing the t^'pical supervisory procedures 
of yesterday. TWs modihcatioD calls for leadership on the part of 
supervisors, consultants, principals, and central office staff in plan- 
ning and in coordinating the efforts of teachers. 

In some of the better school systems today the variety of in- 
service education activities Oiat are being fostered has the leader- 
ship taxed to its capacity. If the iheor)' is sound that growth is best 
brought about by group study and through group activities, then 
surely the leadership time required to guide and encourage these 
projects cannot wisely be expended on rating the performance of 
individual teachers. Most school systems are lagging far behind the 
needs of youth in their curriculum programs. The revisions essen- 
tial for bringing the curriculum into Une with the demands of our 
society can only be brought about through cooperatiYe undertak- 
ings involving pupils, teachers, supervisors, administrators, and lay 
citizens. Anyone who has given thought to the leadership tasks in- 
herent in a sound program of curriculum improvement can scarcely 
fail to realize that there are prodigious tasks confronting our super- 
visory and administrative personnel. If rating is really as important 
as some of its proponents believe, llie only hope for meeting the 
situation lies in doubling our administrative and supervisory’ costs. 
School systems cannot fulfill both responsibilities with their present 
staffs. 


CROUP EVALUATIOX 

One alternative to a rating scheme designed to measure the indi- 
vidual achievement of teachers is group evaluation. Teachers, prin- 
dpais, the central supenisory and administrative staff, board of 
education members, and interested laymen all need to be reassured 
about the success of the public school venture. The problem of 
evaluation should not be dismissed simply because the old approach 
doesn’t produce favorable results. If wisely planned, evaluation can 
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be a stimulus to teacher growth and an indispensable aid in pro- 
gram planning. ^Vithout it neither the individual employee nor the 
group as a whole can sense fully the unmet needs or tlie accom- 
plishments of the school system. There is a growing opinion that 
group evaluation is the most promising answer to the appraisal 
problem. It is in harmony with the general direction in which su- 
pervision and in-seni’ice eduration media are moving. 

One student of the problem has suggested an interesting pattern 
of organization for such a program of cs'aluatioo.* It calls for ap- 
praisal of achievement by the staff assigned to each individual 
building unit, with the assistance of those supervisory staff members 
who have a direct relationship uilh the school program. In other 
words, the building principal, classroom teachers, and those central 
office supervisors whose work brings them regularly in close asso- 
ciation with the staff of the school would constitute a team to 
evaluate the program and the achievements of an individual school. 

Specifically, the evaluation team would assess progress along at 
least three lines: (1) staff growth, (2) achievements of pupils, 
and (3) the school's contribution to community improvements. 
^Vhen tlie evidence was assembled, it would be written up in re- 
port form and submitted to the superintendent of schools and the 
board of education. Although the frequency of these appraisals was 
not specifically indicated in (he proposal, there was an implication 
in the thesis that reports would be made periodically. Presuma- 
bly, because of the size and nature of the project, it would not be 
feasible to report oftener than once every three to five years. 

Some curriculum specialists strongly emphasize the importance 
of continuous evaluation and look with suspicion on any proposal 
which suggests a beginning and an end. However, there is nothing 
in the plan discussed above which prevents continuous appraisal. 
Periodic slock-takiug need not interfere witli day-to-day evaluations 
by the staff. 

One of the significant by-products of group evaluation is that it 
would help to focus ever)’ prolcssional worker's attention on objec- 
tives. There is no purpose in setting up cv’aluation machinery until 
some agreement has been reached on important areas to be mcas- 

*0. 11. .\ur»od, EuJualins Profeuioiial Scnice in Public SciiooU, UnpuU- 
luhcd cloctorA project report (Nvw Yctlr: Teubtn CoUege, CrJiimliM Uoimt- 
tily, 194S). 
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ured- This immedialely calls lor the development of clearly deBned 
goals. The process of thinldDg through the problem of objectives 
svill definitely result in a clearer understanding by the staff of just 
what it is the school is trying to accomplish. Moreover, it will 
help each staff member appreciate where his efforts fit into the to- 
tal picture. Many, if not most, school systems have made some 
study of goals in connection with a curriculum improvement pro- 
gram. But telaavely few school staffs have come to grips with tlie 
all important question of just what it is their particular school pro- 
gram aims to accomplish. Strange as U may appear to some, teach- 
ers generally have not given much thought to fliis problem but 
have been satisBcd mostly to accept the objectives which national 
or state committees have defined in their cuniculum reports. As a 
result, the matter of the school’s particular goals have been a con- 
cern chiefiy of principab and supervisory staff. The necessity of 
formulating specific objectives would constitute a real challenge to 
teachers. 

There are various ways of orgaomng to cany out a program of 
cvaluatioo,'" The size of the staff will determine to some extent the 
number of committees that can be effectively fomed. Certainly 
there will be need for a coordinating committee to assemble and 
interpret the evidence. A committee on staff growth and one on 
community improvement would also seem to be required. In assess- 
ing pupil achievements, there is room for several committees to 
function. In school svstems where advisory councils Ixave been 
formed, it would be logical for this body to initiate the planning 
and take the major responsibility for coordinating the efforts of the 
staff. Principals and supervisors should serve in the capacity of con- 
sultants and should provide the stimulation that is necessary for 
carrying out the project- Unless the job is well organized and re- 
sponsibilities carefully defined and delcgaled, there will be a tend- 
ency for the project to bog down. 

There are those who contend that sooner or later group evalua- 
tion gets around to individual teacher appraisal, on the theory that 
the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. But there is a significant 


"The CoopoaUve Study of Scanxhry School SUnAuds provides the movt 

Ihorou^ appioich to group evaliutwolh^ has >« been doek^ See Ecoloa- 
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difference because of Uic focus. Ao indi>idual teacher’s growth, as 
evidenced by professional study, travel, work experience, or some 
other activity of acknowledged si^iiScance, would not appear in 
the appraisal report, but the team’s standing would be emphasized. 
Moreover, the group pressure on the staff to keep abreast of cur- 
rent professional developments is more effective than pressure from 
the administration. The ven’ process of anal^Ting what the ele- 
ments arc in staff growth would be cfBcacious. 

Obviously, the worth of this tvpe of evaluation would be condi- 
tioned by the way the reports were used. If they were made av'aila- 
ble to the whole staff of the school sj-$tem and to interested citi- 
zens, they might well stimulate interest and be helpful to various 
school committees in planning future cv'aluation projects. If, how- 
ever, the reports were used primarily to compare the achievements 
of pupils in one school with those in others the reports might easily 
result in more harm than good. 

A .basic consideration in ao evaluation project of the character 
just described relates to the puqiose which it is designed to serve. 
^\Tien the primary object is to improve the quality of services pro- 
vided by the schools, then the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools will use the information in the reports in such a 
way as to promote the interests of children. This is not to imply 
that guidance should not be offered to school staffs where little or 
no progress is evident from the appraisal, or where the staff has 
failed to recognize unmet needs. But the spirit of the central ad- 
ministration with respect to the ev'oluation process will largely de- 
termine its effectiveness. 


SELF-EVALU.VnO.V 

The group approach to evaluation is one form of self-evaluation. 
But there is also a need for the individual to take stock of what be 
alone is contributing to the enterprise and what steps he should 
take to improve his own efficiency. The real test of a teacher’s 
worth is his contribution to the growth of his pupils. Anjihing he 
can do to add to bis ability to produce growth in pupils will make 
him a more valuable member of the staff. 

There are no valid self-rating scales by which a teacher can 
rate his efficiencj’. There are, however, some scales and check lists 
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“ism° or "olog)”; and. if wisely applied, it will not restrict the teach- 
er’s methods to any standard pattern. It also has a cooperative fea- 
ture, which encourages self-analysis and criticism. 

If appraisals are made periodically, the type of information that 
can be gleaned from the Ohio Teaching Record observation form 
could be most useful in helping young teachers improve the quality 
of their worV. 

Where local evaluation schemes have been developed for use 
with beginning teachers, the question of validity and reliability 
should be carefully reviewed. Fewer mistakes will be made in the 
assessment of teacher efficiency if supervisors employ the same 
criteria and make their appraisals often enough to avoid sampling 
errors. 

Since principab and supervisors are certain to be called upon by 
the superintendent of schools to make recommendations regarding 
the future promise of probationary teachers, they should keep a 
cumulative record on each teacher’s performance. As Reavis and 
Cooper point out so e.TpUdtly, the cumulative history of a teacher’s 
accomplishments provides a much more reliable record of strengdu 
and weaknesses Uian can be obtained from supervisory observa* 
tioos extending over a very limited period of time.** 


EVALVATJOS IN EXCEPnONAL CASES 


Practical school administrators know that a few experienced 
teachers in every dty school system fail to respond to the stimuli 
piovided by the piogiam of in-scivice education. The efficiency of 
some of these teachers may deteriorate to the point where positive 
action is essential. In such cases, what steps should be taken? 

WTialevcr the situation, it b important to recognize that polides 
should be formulated and adopted in terms of the needs and charac- 
teristics of the majority of tcadicrs, not the minority who deviate 
from the norm. The vast majority of classroom teachers, when 
given wise leadership, will respond positively to an atmosphere of 
freedom, and their effideney wJl be enhanced rather than dimin- 
ished by it. But tlib does not mean that appraisal procedures should 


r ?■ ^ oi Teacher Merit m 

cay School Sivlctns, Supplcmentaiy Edocatmatd itonoatopfo. So 59 (Chi- 
cjgo: The L'oicmity of Chicago. Janoaiy, 1945). • 
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never be applied to teachers who have earned permanent status. If 
a teacher ’s efficiency becomes so obviously low tliat the welfare of 
pupils is at stake, then the administrative and supervisory staff 
should be called in to assess the situation and such action should be 
taken as conditions warrant. Tlic diagnosis may suggest the need 
for a leave of absence, and. in certain cases, early retirement or 
permanent separation from the school system may be indicated. 
Frank, courageous action should be taken when it becomes evident 
tliat efficiency standards are not being maintained. Principals and 
supcr\‘isors, in carrj-ing out their regular duties, cannot help but 
discover "breakdowns" whetr they occur. Tl\e symptoms are unmis- 
takable. 


INDIVIDUAL GROWTH PROJECTS 

It would be a serious mistake (o assume that teachers can profit 
only from group activities, and tliat all attempts at scUdmproveincnt 
through individual study, work experience, or travel are largely 
wasted. When wisely planned, these latter efforts tend to enrich the 
background of teachers and add greatly to their elBciency. 

Many school systems use salary incentives to encourage teachers 
to continue their professional training, and some school systems 
recognize foreign travel and work experience in their salary provi- 
sions. A small number of school systems have rewarded teachers 
for professional articles which the latter have written for publica- 
tion. Just how far it is reasonable to go in establishing salary incen- 
tives for such activities is a moot question. When equivalents for 
graduate study are allowed, the problem of administration is a baf- 
fling one, since many of the experiences that conceivably have 
great potential value for teachers are not easy to assay in par- 
ticular cases. But there can be no doubt about the need for encour- 
aging teachers to fill in the gaps in their educational and experien- 
tial background. 

Principals and supervisors can help teachers in drafting their sum- 
mer and sabbatical leave plans. The more knowledge the former 
have about educational institutioas and their offerings, and the 
more alert they are to travel and work experience opportunities, 
the more effective their counsel will be. 

In a discussion of "Equivalents for Graduate Study," C. H. 
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Thrclkeld, Super\-ising Principal at South Orange-Maplewood, N. J , 
cited the following iUustratiims to indicate the variety of evpen- 
ences which his school system considered to be worthy of recogni- 
tion on the salar)' schedule: 

A teacher of Spanish spent a summer in Mevico. 

A teacher of instruinenlal music participated in the Fred ^V aring Music 
Workshop. 

A teaclier of elementary school social studies made an extensile tour 
of the United States during which she look sescral hundred pictures for 
use in tier classes. 

A teacher of drafting interviewed the officers of seveta] large industrial 
organizations to determine what was generally erpccted of employees who 
do dialling, llis report resulted in reiision of drafting courses in the 
Ikigh school. 

A teacher of Lahn des oted hvo weeks to a study of the materials in the 
classical bbraiy housed at Vanderbilt University. 

A teacher of economics x-isiled and studied the organization of sexeral 
largo corporations, business Enns, insurance companies, and banldng insti- 
tutions. 

A teacher of ph\ steal education re(|uired to teach dancing to high 
school ^ils engaged in private study with a ntofessionU dancing teacher. 
A teacher of English published some articles in a magazine. 

A librarian worked in a large bbraiy during her summer vacation. 

It can be easily appreciated bow cvpcricnccs of the t^pe just enu- 
merated can contribute to an in-service education program. There 
arc many tjpes of staff growth, however, w’hicli school systems can- 
not recognize formally but which are nevertheless significant for 
the welfare of pupils. Teachers who read widely and try to keep 
informed on what’s going on in llie world are better teachers be- 
cause of Uiis fact. Teachers who attend operas or concerts or plays, 
and those who follow the world of sports, are acquiring knowledge 
lliat has relevance for Uieir work with young people. 

It is unhkely that the administration will be successful in any di- 
rect effort to arouse the interest of teachers in such activities as 
those just mentioned. But, through esample and through praise and 
recognition for evidences of alertness in these fields, the supervisory 
and administrative staff can arouse interest in a wide variety of 
cultural, professional, and rcocationa] activities that bear directly 
on teacher growth. 

Probably the greatest source of stimulation to partidpale in such 
activities as those just discussed will come from teachers them- 
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selves, as they study their common probleins in workshops and fac- 
ulty meetings and as they lake stock of their needs and their ac- 
complishments. In an atmosphere that is charged with inspiration 
and enthusiasm, individual staff members will inevitably be moti- 
vated to e.\tend their knowledge and their interests. 


SUM.\b\RY 

An in-service education program is indispensable in a modern 
school system. It is the only promising means of keeping the em- 
ployees abreast of the times, of avoiding the ruts which workers in 
all walks of life tend to gel into, of welding the staff together into 
an effective team, and of providing the group activity so essential 
for individual growth. 

There are at least four essential elements in an effective program 
of staff development. These are; 

1. That it be sound pstjchohgically. 

Specifically, it should be based on the interests and concerns of 
employees; it should conform to the principle of learning to do by 
doing; and it should provide real incentives and take account of the 
needs of individuals for recognitioo and praise. 

2. That provision be made for stimulating the growth of all 
groups of educational workers, including administrators, members 
of the board of education, supervisors, teachers, secretaries, and 
custodians. 

No coercion should be used to achieve wide participation. Reli- 
ance should be placed on leadership. 

3. That careful attention be given to organization and planning 
before embarking on a comprehensive program. 

Basic requirements suggest individual school advisory councils or 
some similar type of organizatioo, an all school council or central 
advisory committee, and a coordinator of instruction. Planning 
should include canvass of local leadership, inventory of regional re- 
sources, and a tentative blueprint of the whole program. 

4. That a variety of media be utilized in order to meet the needs 
and interests of the whole staff. 

Among the more popular vehicles for developing staff cfBciency 
are the following: the workshop, faculty meetings, supervision, 
evaluation, and individual-growth stimulation. 
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\Vhatc\er media are used, il is bigUy essential that democratic 
principles be obser\'ed in a dminis tering die program. The experi- 
enced members of the professional staff should be accorded a high 
decree of freedom in carijing on their work, and antiquated medi- 
ods of super\-ision and e\ alualion should be replaced by procedures 
t bfit are more appropriate for a modem staff. The role of principals 
and supervisors should be largely that of resource consultants, their 
chief responsibility being to facilitate and enrich the experiences 
of classroom teachers. Although group activities and efforts, because 
of their contribution to indisidual growth as well as their signifi- 
cance for the welfare of the total staff, should receive major em- 
phasis, encouragement should also be given to individual teachers 
to £11 in the gaps in their background of training and experience. 
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PERSONNEL RECORDS 


A syslem of peisonnel records should ser\-e sev eral 
important functions. First of all, it should preside the board of edu- 
cation and the administration with die essential data for canning 
on, economically and efficiently, the e\'eryday business of the school 
enterprise. Salaries are detennined upon years of training and e.xpe- 
rience; the amount of sick leave with pay is often contingeDt upon 
die number of years taught in the school s)-stem; promodons are 
frequently dependent upon fulfillment of iD-service education re- 
quirements; the eidra duties assigned teachers usually bear some 
reladooship to bobbies, interests, and special accomplishments; re- 
ports to the state department of education often include data bear- 
ing on certification. In short, a uide variety of detailed information 
on personnel is essential for efficient school administration. 

A comprehensive record sj-stem also makes it possible to study 
and report trends and to anal)'ze spemfic peisonnel problems. It is 
sometimes desirable to compare the status of teachers at a given 
time widi conditions that obtained at a prior date. Unless the data 
are systematically recorded and filed, such comparisons ^v^Il be ex- 
ceedingly diffi cult, if not impractical. The year 1&40 is often used as 
a base year because the former Consumer Price Index, of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 1935-1939 period 
is 100.‘ A study of salary trends since 1933-1940 throws tight on how 
well teachers and other employees have fared. But comparisons are 
frequently not valid because the data are not complete. To illus- 
trate: If the average salary of teadieis in a school system in 1940 
was $2,500, and in 1954 it had risen to $5,500, one might assume 
that teachers' salaries had more than kept pace wtb the increased 
cost of lising. But did this school s^-stem have a comparable group 
of teachers throughout the period under consideration, or was the 

' For discussioD of Cost of Li\'ms Index, see pp. 134-135. 
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composition of the staff in 1340 quite different from svhat it was in 
1954? Facts on the preparation of teachers, the proportion of men 
and women, marital status, a^e, and experience— these are impor- 
tant considerations that bear on the validitj* of such a comparison. 
To make a thoroughly sound study of trends, accurate personnel 
data must be available for each year used in the comparison. 

Sin^arlv, a specific personnel problem, such as the cost of maiu- 
laining sick-leave pay, cannot be analyzed without having on file 
detailed data on the absences of indisldual teachers Many school 
systems do not record teacher turnover data in any systematic fash- 
ion, and hence the real causes of turnover are not known. Only a 
very few school systems record the agency or person from whom 
the administration learned of the qualifications and availability of 
candidates for teaching positions. Therefore, except when the su- 
perintendent of schools happens to remember, most administrators 
have only a vague idea of the most helpful sources to consult in 
locating teaching talent Such notations as: 'Miss Helen Brown was 
first mentioned to us by Mr. {ones, the high school principalv l^fiss 
Emma Smith svas called to our attention by Frank Evans, Director 
of the Placement Bureau of the University of X-, Mr. George 
Thomas applied in penoa and ue had no prior informadon on 
hiRV," if available, would make it possible to asralyze the origins of 
applications. Lf such data were summarized periodically, the find- 
ings could be ^scussed with supervisors, principals, and the board 
of education, and the selecdoo procedures might be Improved. 
There is also an accounting responsibility whi^ cannot be met 
unless personnel records are effidently kept The public has a right 
to know how aixl for what its money is being spent Therefore, 
data bearing on employee qualifications, salaries, sick leav e, and in- 
service growth should be analj-zed and reports made regularly to 
the public. 

SUU another important reason for developing and maintainin'^ 
personnel records is to improve teacher efficiency. In order that su- 
pervisors and administrators can ^v^ wise counsel and be con- 
structive in their relations with teachers, it is essential that they 
have access to records showing in detail the qualifications of teach- 
ers, Records should be kept that reveal the professional history of 
individual teachers from the time thej' Erst entered a teacher pre- 
paratory institution, with detaOed information on age;, marital status. 
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experience, educational preparation, special gifts, health, work ex- 
perience, and any oilier personal or professional information that 
is related to teaching eflicicncy. 

Although school s)’stcins ha\-e had considerable experience with 
personnel records, no uniform system seems to have been devel- 
oped. Most city school systems have tlreir own forms which they 
require applicants to fill out. These usually include requests for 
both persona] and professional data, such as date and place of 
birth, marital status, early schooling, hobbies and special interests, 
training, experience, membership in professional organizations, and 
travel. Applicants are usually asked to fill this out in their own 
handwriting. To what extent this sample of handwriting is used in 
the appraisal of the applicants qualifications is not known; proba- 
bly it is merely a safeguard against some unusual writing handicap 
that might not be revealed llirough any otJicr source. An autobio- 
graphical form is used in a few school systems as a supplement to 
the regular application blank. It is designed to bring out the re- 
spondent's mechanical competence xvith words and ideas, and to 
reveal something of his own personality and emotional make-up. 
The form sometimes provides sp.icc for brief responses to questions 
on the candidate’s interest in teaching, bis extracurricular activities, 
the kind of person he considers himself to be, and his own beliefs 
about how he stands physical strain. 

Anotlier record tliat should be part of the total file of a teacher 
is the memorandum made by the superintendent or principal on 
the oral interview. Often no record is made or filed. Altliough it can 
be argued that this latter procedure is superfluous in small school 
systems, it could conceivably play an important part later in the 
improvement in in-service programs. Often an interview reveals 
clues that warrant follow-up, even though the applicant is ap- 
pointed to the vacancy. Since it is a known fact that, unless the 
reactions of an interviewer are written down almost, immediately 
after the interview, many responses of applicants will be forgotten, 
a -written memorandum is highly desirable. Some administrators use 
a guide containing tne ciiararteiiStics ^at are presuma’oiy reiated 
to teaching success, such as educational philosophy, emotional sta- 
bility, voice and speech, humor, etc. Thus the interviewer is able 
to make a brief notation under each item, which should be useful 
later in counseling the candidate. 
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Another tj-pe of information which is often not gathered and filed 
s)stematical]y is the confidential ktters from former employees and 
those who are qualified to make statements regarding the applicant’s 
abilities and character. Often the candidate asks bis minister, the 
bank cashier, and his principal to write letters in his behalf to the 
superintendent of schools in the school system to which he is apply- 
ing for a position. These letters are alii«>st always laudatory in 
character, and they seldom contain any critical opinion of the ap- 
plicant’s abihties or specify any of his limitations. It is becoming 
more and more common for school systems to send out their own 
confidential inquiry forms, asking seandring questions of those who 
know the candidate’s weaknesses as well as his strengths. This form 
varies considerably among school systems, but there are some 
standard queries running through most of them. For CTample, there 
are almost always questions as to the moral character of the appli- 
cant, his ability to get along with bis associates, his success is in- 
struction, and the reasons why be is leaving (if be is not just out of 
college). Perhaps the most often used query of all is; Would you 
employ tills candidate if you bad a comparable vacancy open? 

Most of the personnel data essential for eiBcient administration 
are gathered after candidates have been officially appointed to fill 
vacancies. It is important that these (acts be in convenient form 
for use by administrators and supervisors. The Ebbree-Davies In- 
structional Penonnel Record Form, reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, is one type of folder used to record basic person- 
nel data. It consists of a durable file folder and a supplementary 
sheet to ensure up-to-date infonnation. 

The advantages of a folder are many. In tlie first place, it pro- 
vides a place to file pertinent information about the teacher, letters 
of commendation, anecdotal notes written by supervisors and prin- 
cipals, and the infonnation used in selection. Second, it makes it 
possible to have all the basic data on each employee in one place, 
not scattered in many different cabinets, as is so frequently the case. 
This advantage will be appreciated by research directors and con- 
sultants. who frequently need to tabulate daU on several different 
personnel itenu. The convenience of having all the data recorded 
on one form is at once apparmt to anj-one acquainted with research 
efforts. 

Records are only worth wlule to the extent that they are con- 
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suited and relevant data marshaled for administrative or super\’i- 
sory use. Most administrators know that periodic reporting on the 
status of the teacliing staff serves as a stimulus to professional 
growth and improvement. Some superintendents of schools tabu- 
late in-service education data annually and report the findings to 
the board of education and to the teaching staff. IVhere progress is 
evidenced, this type of analysis creates good will, where little in- 
service education activity can be reported, this fact becomes a mat- 
ter of concern to employees and the board of education. 

Accurate and complete information, sucli as that called for in the 
personnel record form just illustrated, is also very useful when pro- 
motions are being considered. The presence of detailed data to sup- 
port a recommendation of the superintendent of schools makes for 
confidence in his leadership, and, what is most important, it results 
in wiser promotions. Where a local school system ^vishes a tailor- 
made record system, the administradon would be uise to appoint a 
joint committee of teachers and administrators to study the prob- 
lem. A record system, if it is to function well, must seek and record 
all the essential personnel data that relate to personnel manage- 
ment. The data must fulfill certain legal requirements laid down by 
the state, and they should be recorded and filed in such a fashion 
that they can be efficiently consulted. Nothing should be included 
in an employee’s file which, if read by super\nsors and principals, 
would interfere with the employee’s achievement. Confidential in- 
formation should not be placed in a teachers file that is open to 
more than the superintendent of schools and the board of educa- 
tion- 
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StaS morale is an important responsibility that rests 
largely in the hanrU q{ the board ot education and the administra- 
tion. Too often the morale problem is approached narrowly and 
solutions are sought almost exclusively in traditional employee wel- 
fare proxTsions, such as those relating to salaries, sick leave, pen- 
sion, and retirement. Modem industry has broadened its conception 
of morale-building in light of the Bndings of recent research stud- 
ies, and today management is beginning to evidence concern over 
nearly every facet of the worker’s daily living. 

One of the reasons why morale has received as littie attention as 
it has in public school administration is that it is hard to define and 
difficult to measure. The quality of morale, like the efficiency’ of a 
teacher, is somewhat elusive; but students of the morale problem 
have now reached rather general agreement as to what morale is 
and have identified a number of common factors which seem to 
condition the attitude of workers in every sphere of hfe. Leighton 
lias defined morale as “the capacity of a group of people to pull to- 
gcllicr persistently and consbtenlly in pursuit of a common pur- 
pose."* Tliere is the implication in this definition that employees 
and management are pursuing a common goal. Although workers 
usually know, in a general sort of way', what the enterprise in 
which they are engaged is designed to accomplish, tliey do not see 
their own roles clearly nor do they identify their roles with the 
major objectives of managcmcot. 

Morale under such conditions is almost certain to be low. Busi- 
ness has become so large and so complicated that, unless pains are 
taken to clarify the value of the services of an enterprise to society, 
this value is likely to remain obsoire in the minds of employees! 

• .^■vai-icT U.si.tim, 'Applwd Siicnce oI Human ReUtmns.- Personnel /J~ 
mmifc'rc/ion. Jul)-, I317, rp. 4-6. 
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Assuming a legitimate business which ministers to human wants 
and needs, there should be little difficulty in demonstrating the 
worth of the enterprise, and to show how, in that situation, labor 
and management are basically striving to achieve one common 
goal. 

It is more difficult to get everybody in an organization to pull to- 
gether than it is to agree on a common goal. The former problem 
is the one that personnel management spends most of its time and 
thought trying to solve. Studies have revealed a fc\v significant 
leads for management to follow which can be applied to almost 
any enterprise or organizab'on.* To ensure high morale on the part 
of employees certain basic condidoos must be met. Individual em- 
ployees must have: 

1. Recognition os persons in their owir right. They need to feel they 
have worth and something to say about their work and how it should 
be done. 

2. Confidence in the integrity of their superior officers. 

8. Respect for their fellow workers and faith in them. 

4. Confidence that promodoos from the ranks are made on the basis of 
merit and that there is litde politics and favoritism in the organization. 

5. Assurance that their grievances will be listened to attentively and 
\vill be given full consideration. 

6. Belief that their wages are reasonably adequate and fairly adminis- 
tered. 

7. Assurance that there is a future for them in the enterprise. 

8. A liking for the communi^ in which they live and work. 

Undoubtedly there are other factors that belong in this list, but 
students of the problem consider the ones enumerated to be excep- 
tionally important.® 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

In order to satisfy those wants which arc essential for the high 
morale of employees, management must take the leadership, and 

*W. E. Mosher, J. D. Kingsley, and O. G. Stahl, Public Personnel Ailminisira- 
tion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 287—288. 

• See Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn, "So^ Recent Findings in Human- 
Relations Reseaith in Industiy," Readinga in Social Psyc/ioiogy (New York; 
Henry Holt and Company, 1932), pp. 650-665. 
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KEEP FOB A PiULosonry 

Many school administrators have professed a belief in a philoso- 
phy of human relations that fully measures up to the Christian 
Ethic, “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you.” 

There has also been much talk about democracy in school ad- 
ministration and boards of education have commonly interpreted 
their own policies and behavior as fully conforming to dcmocmtic 
principles. But, however just these claims may be, there is an ob- 
vious need for clarification of principles and philosophy in the per- 
sonnel field. 

The first task of school administrators, tliercforc, is to convince 
themselves that high morale, on the part of the professional staff 
as well as the noncertificated employees, is directly related to cer- 
tain vsclMcfincd personnel policies and procedures that have their 
roots in a philosopiiy of human relations. As implied earlier, the 
morale problem is frequently oversimplified. Superintendents and 
board members get the impression that salary, tenure, and sick 
leave are the only things employees arc really concerned about 
Tliis is because teachers have been more vocal about their eco- 
nomic and security ills than they have about their other troubles. 
One of Uic lessons which modem industry has learned is that olT- 
thc-]ob satisfactions, such as wages, vacations, and pensions, arc no 
substitutes for on-the-job considerations. Teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, scliool secretaries, and custodians must find genuine 
pleasure in Uieir everyday experiences at school as well as out of 
school or morale will be low despite generous economic rewards. 

Tin’s suggests that the social and professional climate in tlie 
school system needs to be thoughtfully considered. Experience has 
shown that discontented employees spend as much effort fighting 
the administration as they devote to tbeir daily assignments. If tliis 
energy could be redirected toward an attainment of common goals, 
the productive power of the school system would be lifted mark- 
«.V/: 
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hy^ene. a real start wll ba\e been made toward the develop- 
ment of high employee morale. 


co^rin.'XIC.v^o^• — rMPORTAXT element 

A democratic spirit is essential for high morale but the spirit 
alone is not enough. Lines of communication must be established 
between board of education and employees and between the su- 
perintendent of schools and employees. Good relationships are con- 
tingent upon understanding, and understanding depends upon ease 
of communication. Odier things being equal, it is easier to main- 
tain high morale in a small school, where the people kno^v one 
another and where teachers can deal directly with the principal, 
than it is in a very large school, where the organization is fairly 
complex and face-to-face contacts are more restricted. It is possible 
to facilitate air exchange of Mess's in large schools and in the 
school system as a whole through organization. 

PABTICIPATIOS— TICE BSSIC FACTOR 

One of the means by sshicb on-the-iob satisfactions can be 
achics'cd is through employee participatioQ in policy formulation. 
The principle of participation, if adopted and consistently fol- 
loss-ed, will tend to develop a team spirit and in the long run ss-ill 
result in better policies and procedures. Under ssise leadership the 
creative inugination and insentis-e ingenuity of the staff of teach- 
ers can be tapped through participation in pobey formulation and, 
what is equally important, when this principle obtains, teachers 
will develop greater appreciation of the real problems confronting 
school ad.'ninistrators. The only fear administrators ever need have 
of insoUing teachers in a cooperative venture of the diaiacter just 
implied is when they are using the pn>cess to manipulate others 
and not as a means of serving the b«t interests of children. Any 
pbn of employee partidpalion will surely bacVfire if there are ul- 
terior motives behind it, or if it is participatory in name only. 

THE ALL-SCIIOOL COUNCIL 
In the discussion on 'Improvement of Teachers in Service' it was 

pointed out that tiic all-sthool council had proved itself to be an 
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excellent medium for keeping in toucli with teachers. The board 
of education should be kept advised by the superintendent of 
schools regarding the wishes and recommendations of this group. 
When a question of great interest to all the employees arises and 
when differences in viewpoint are marked, opportunity to discuss 
the issues directly with the board of education should be assured 
the council. This will in no way subtract from the prerogatives of 
the- superintendent of schools. He will retain his right and his re- 
sponsibility to make independent judgments and to recommend to 
the board of education what he deems to be best for the school 
system. People sometimes overlook the fact that an important ele- 
ment in a democracy is the privilege of having ones views pre- 
sented, without fear of punishment, when matters directly relating 
to one’s work and welfare are being considered. 

The following statement on professional personnel policies from 
a brochure published by the Lakewood, Ohio, Public Schools is an 
excellent illustration of how some forward-looking school systems 
view the question and organization of the all-school advisory coun- 
cil: 

The Advisory Council for the Superintendent was organized in the fall 
of 1948 on the premise that the multiple responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent and the best interests of the entire system could be served better 
by establishing a means which would permit the best thinking of all staff 
members to be brought to bear on school problems. Although the board 
and superintendent cannot absolve themselves from locally constituted re- 
sponsibility for the establishment of policy and its administration, the 
Council does provide for a two-way flow of information and effective ac- 
tion resulting from group thinking. 

The six members of the Council include a teacher representative from 
each of four levels of instruction — kinder^rten through grade three, 
grades four through six, junior high, and senior high, a member of the 
administrative group, and the president of the I^akewood Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Classroom teacher rcpresenlabves are elected by the associa- 
tion . . . 

. . . Members of the Council act strictly in an advisory capacity. Their 
mission is to gather ideas, to present reactions of the personnel, to ex- 
press opinions, and to interpret school policy to other staff members in the 
light of detailed information they receive through discussion in the 
monthly Council meetings. The Council provides for an honest exchange 
of fact and opinion bebveen the Superintendent and staff representatives. ^ 

'Professional Personnel Policies, (Lakewood, Ohio, Public Schoob, October 
II. 1951), p. 15. 
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Unless the administration provides some substitute service and 
mahcs proper allowances in load assi^iment for teachers who are 
serving on major committees, there will be little enthusiasm for 
the set-up. This is not meant to imply fliat every teacher serving 
on a committee must have time off to fulfill his committee assign- 
ment Most teachers t^rpecl to carry some responsibihties beyond 
their regular class duties, but if die responsibilities consume several 
hours per week of a teachers time, his load will be unduly heavy 
and his efficiency will in all probability suffer. Official committees 
sucb as the all-school counol and the individual building councils 
should meet on school time. Moreover, teachers serving on special 
committees where a major task is involved should be relieved of 
some of their regular teaching duties. 

THE BOARD’S RELATIONSHIP TO TELiCHERS 
School board members have to be extremely careful in their re> 
latiomhips with employees lest suspicion be created that they are 
playing favorites. Since confidence io the integrity and efficiency 
of board members is a contributiog factor to morale, it is essential 
tliat board members guard against any appearance of favoritism. 
Wlicther at church, at die golf club, or at bridge parties, school 
board members should watch their statements about school matters 
carefully, since gossip travels fast and far. Where teachers espe* 
cially are involved, great discretion has to be exercised by individ- 
ual board members in discussing school affairs lest a wedge be 
drii-cn betvieen the superintendent of schools and the teaching 
coqis. In some communities, individual teachers carry their school 
problems directly to their friends on the board of education and by- 
pass the superintendent of schools. Sometimes the motive is per- 
fectly innocent, but careless talk outside of school can seriously 
disturb morale. The superintendent would be wise to discuss the 
whole quesUon of ethics and good taste with both the staff and the 
board of education in the hope that the discussion of school prob- 
lems as the problems relate to individual teachers or administrators 
w-ould be restricted to official meetings, so that no just charge of 
favoritism can be made. ° 

The acMptonce of this principle, however, need not keep mem- 
bers of the board as individuals from being friendly with, and 
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considerate of, employees. Where the size of the school system per- 
mits it, the school board as a group should initiate steps to get 
acquainted with staff members socially and professionally. Teachers 
and other employees appreciate the opportunity of meeting and 
knowing the members of the school board. Dinners and parties of- 
fer one avenue for establishing friendly relations and for developing 
good will. ^Vhenever possible, board members should be encouraged 
to attend Christmas parties and other special events in the schools. 
Similarly, the teachers’ association should be urged to include 
school board members in some of their social and professional ac- 
tivities. In this way the morale of board members as well as teach- 
ers will be heightened. 

On the professional side, individual staff members should be in- 
vited to appear at board meetings and present reports of their ac- 
tivities and studies. Since it isn’t usually feasible to have every 
teacher or principal appear before ll»e board, au effort should be 
made to recognize those whose work is most outstanding, and to 
invite employee committees tlial have engaged in some important 
research or study to bring their findings and conclusions to the 
board directly. If wisely administered, this will add to morale and 
give the board of education a sense of pride in the work of the 
staff. Teachers perform their work almost exclusively before im- 
mature audiences, and, therefore, they get relatively little recogni- 
tion from adults. This isn’t the case with most other professions. A 
lawyer pleads liis case before an adult jury and judge; a minister 
preaches to an audience that is largely composed of mature minds; 
a physician, even when ministering to (i)c ills of cliildrcn, demon- 
strates his skill to adult patents and relatives. Although pupils often 
recognize and appreciate the specific contributions of teachers, 
they arc less vocal in their expression of praise than adults. There- 
fore, any sincere effort on the part of Uic board of education or 
parent groups to put the spotlight on individual teachers will pay 
big dividends. Among the basic conditions essential for high mo- 
rale is the recognition of the individual employee as a person in 
his own right Such efforts as those just discussed will contribute to 
this end. 

There is also inherent in the relationships just suggested the op- 
portunity for teachers to gain confidence in and respect for the 
members of the board of erducation, Iwth individiully and collee- 
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lively. To the degree that the board membets give evidence oi try- 
ing to sene the iolerests of die school system and display such 
qualities as fairness and integrity, the staff will develop a whole- 
some respect for them and their decisions. 


SCHOOL BOARD POLICIES 

So'eral of the factors which experience has revealed to be 
closely related to high morale have implications for school board 
policy. Teachers, as well as other wot^s, exhibit high esprit de 
corps when they luve confidence that salaries are reasonably ade- 
quate and are administered fairly. Moreover, morale is more likely 
to be high when teachers believe that promotions to supervisory 
and administrative positions are made on the basis of merit and not 
because oi political favoritism. In addition, their enthusiasm is also 
affected hy the degree to which they feel that there is a good fu- 
ture for tliem in the enterprise and some hope of realizing their 
ambitions and achieving their own goals. To the degree that the 
administration can satisfy teachers’ concerns in these areas, it will 
have contributed significantly to the building of morale. Few, if 
any, emplo}crs ever fully satisfy the wants of all employees with 
respect to wages, hours, tenure, vacations, and retirement. Nor is 
it anticipated that boards of education, short of the millennium, can 
hope to make all the employees happy. If school hoards demon- 
strate their interest in trying to do the right thing and show their 
fairness in assessing the problems of teachers, this is what counts 
most. In modem school systems, where employees share in policy 
forniulation, the board’s point of view on teaser welfare policies 
is no secret to teachers throughout the school system. It is impor- 
tant that teachers respect and have confidence in the decisions of 
the board. 


TTIOCBLE SUOOnSG 

In some communities in ihe United Slates the morale of public 
school teachers occasionally sinks so low that ordinary measures 
are t»t suiEcieut ta wstote, it to a level v.bMe an eSBdeirt scbool 
program can be assured. Although usually some specific dispute 
over salaries or working conditions precipitates an open break be- 
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recourse in case a board of education fails to live up to its respon- 
sibilities according to the terms of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Teachers cannot walk out— nor can they insist that the issue 
be submitted to a board of arbitration for settlement. As distaste- 
ful as the thought of collective bargaining is to most superintend- 
ents of schools and boards of education, there is a giosN-ing tend- 
enc)’ tosvard the settlement of salary problems and matters relating 
to working conditions generally througji a process that resem- 
bles collective bargaining. The procedure is probably better defined 
as nef'otiation, hut it is a far cry from the old individual bargaining 
dajs Mhen eieiyone shifted for himself. The agreements, to be 
sure, are not mitten out and signed, but they are nonetheless gen- 
uine and the result of negotiation. Moreover, there is a disposition 
in many quarters to establish machinery which, in se>-cral respects, 
resembles that used in the industrial field. This is illustrated by the 
organization recently created in the Nc%v York Cits' Public Schools 
for promoting staS participation in pedagogic and administrative 
policy matters and for dealing ^\^^h the complaints of individ- 
ual teachers.* The neiv machinery was established “to insure a sat- 
isfactoiy channel of communication“ betw'een the teaching and su- 
pervisory staS and the board of education. Although arbitration in 
the New York City plan is limited to complaints that cannot be set- 
tied satisfactorily tiuougb regular administrative channels, it estab- 
lishes a procedure uhich invoKes negotiation with indhiduals and 
committees and is a step in the right duectian. 

A further indication of the movement toward collective action is 
to be found in Uie preliminary report of a committee appointed by 
the Connecticut Commissioner of Education to study the working 
relations of boards of education and teacher organizations. fesv 
excerpts from this report will serve to show the trend of thinking 
of the committee: 

Hie recent decision of ilje Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors in the 
Case of Norwalk Teachers’ .4ssociation v. Board of Education of the City 
of XornalL, prohibits llie use of die strike by leachen as well as bv all 
odicr public employees. Revognizing that tliis might have a far-reaching 
effect on the working relations of boards of education and teachers’ 
ganizations. the Executiie Committee of the Connecticut Association of 
F ReLatont in iJie Sea Yoik City Schooit, 
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Boards of Education su^cstcd that Dr. F. E. Engleinan, Commissioner 
of Education, appoint a committee to consider this problem. 

The purpose of tlie report which the committee drafted was “to 
recommend a genera! plan hy which boards of education, superin- 
tendents of schools, and teachers can establish jointly a procedure 
for the consideration of problems of mutual concern.”^ 

The proposals made by the Connecticut committee for resolving 
local problems tliat threaten to destroy teacher morale and endan- 
ger the educational interests of children are worthy of close study, 
since some of them ha\c equal application for school systems out- 
side the stale of Connecticut The recommended procedure is as 
follows: 

1. Each group should rc-examtne its position to determine whether the 
position taken is well fotmdcd in all respects and svhether by co.'npro- 
misc, a meeting of minds can be achieved. 

II. If the impasse cootinucs, die board of education and the local teacher 
group should call in competent, professional representatives to con- 
sider the problem and to recommend a solution which might be mu- 
tually acceptable. Each group should select one representab’ve and 
the two selected should choose a third. 

III. If this procedure fails, either the local teacher group, preferably 
through its state professional organization, or the board of education 
should iniorm the State Board of Education, through the Commis- 
sioner of Education, as Secretary, that in its judgment the educational 
interests of tlie state arc in jeopardy because of the situation in the 
particular community and should request an immediate investigation 
or other necessary intervention. 

IV. Whenever the Commissioner, as Secretary of the Stale Board of Edu- 
cation, is officially informed of the situation in a particular commu- 
nity, in accordance with Item 111. tlie following action will be taVen: 

’ A. Ife will appoint a committee from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, which committee sliall: 

1. Establish the facts in the situation 

2. Attempt to mediate tlie disagreement 

3. In carrying out its assignment confer separately or jointly with: 

a. The superintendent of schools 

b. Official representatives ot the teachers 

c. The Board of Education or its cliairman and secretary 

d. Other town officials if the situation warrants. 

’ Trehminary Report of Commrifee on Workine Relations of Boards of Edu^ 
cation and Teacher Organizations <Hanf«d, Conn.: September 12, 1932) 
(mimeo.). 
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B. Upon iLe ccmpletion of ifi invesligitioQ the committee will re- 
port to the Commissioner its summan' of the facts and recommen- 
dations for necessary steps to secure a settlement. 

C. If an agreement at an early dale seems possible, the Commissioner 
will request the department committee to continue its efforts 
toward a settlement, in which case the representatises will con- 
tinue to confer with the differing groups until grounds for agree- 
ment are reached if posnble. 

D. If no agreement is reached within a reasonable time the depart- 
ment committees will so ixitify the Commissioner, who will 
request the board of education, the superintendent, teacher rep- 
resentatii es, other town officials, if necessary, and the department 
committee to meet with him in a final attempt to reach an agree- 
ment. 

E. If fhe joint meeting fails to produce an agreement, the Commis- 
sioncr will report the facts to the State Board of Education to- 
gether with recommendatioos for a settlement. The Slate Board 
of Education wiQ consider the recommendations and propose a 
basis of settlement 

F. If the parties concerned refuse to accept the proposed settlement, 
the State Board of Education will seeh and follow the legal adsice 
^ven by the Attorney CeneiaVs Office relatis e to die steps neces- 
sary for Veeping the schools in said tows in operation. 

A superintendent of schools who finds himself confronted with a 
morale situation that threatens the best interests of children would 
be wise to encourage both the board of education and the employ- 
ees to pursue some such procedure as that proposed by the Con- 
necticut Committee. Morco\er. Ihe establishment of permanent 
machinery, such as a joint advisory committee to thresh over prob- 
lems and propose policies, should be urged as a means of prevent- 
ing future trouble. 

School boards arc sometinics quite impatient with teachers be- 
cause they ask for salary increases or make requests that appear to 
board members to be unreasonable in light of existing budgetary 
troubles. But it should be pointed out ^at teacher attitudes are 
conditioDed by administrative policies and procedures. Seldom will 
a well-informed staff of tcadiro in a democratically administered 
school system make unreasonable demands. In short, manat'cment 
Inevitably reaps the harv«t that it has sown. It should, of wurse, 
be noted that fiscally dependent school s)-steins sometimes make it 
impossible for school boards to do the fair thing by their employ- 
ees. But except where this condition exists, there is little likelihood 
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that satisfactory policies relating to teacher welfare cannot be ar- 
rived at through discussion and conference. 


CRIEN’AXCE PROCEDURES 

In any large organization there are bound to be grievances. In- 
diudual teachers feel aggrieved for many reasons; sometimes the 
fault b'es with the teacher himself; sometimes u-jth his immediate 
supervisor; often both of them share the blame. If provision is 
made for quick and just redress of griev'ances, the effect on morale 
will be efficacious; if they arc suppressed or ignored, they can lead 
to widespread dissatisfaction. Spalding lists some Ij-pical examples 
of the grievances of school employees.* They include objections to 
a particular principal or supervisor, objections to methods of rating 
employees, complaints about the salary schedule, duties outside of 
the classroom, and faculty meetings. He also stresses the point that 
the administratis'e staff, as well as teachers, have grievances which 
deserve attention. If by chance a collective bargaining agreement 
has been signed, then there should be no need for a separate ar- 
rangement to care for grievances. But, in most city school systems, 
some plan of organization needs to be set up to deal with em- 
ployee complaints. 

There are several advantages inherent in a well-conceived griev- 
ance procedure. The fact that established precedents can be used 
in the settlement of disputes tends to reduce the number of con- 
flicting opinions; it makes for impartiality; it ensures the considera- 
tion of pertinent facts; and, in the long run, it tends to eliminate 
most of the petty complaints. 

The first principle in any well-conceived plan of caring for griev- - 
ances is to encourage the complainant to negotiate directly with 
the principal of the school or bis immediate superior officer on a 
face-to-face basis. Where the employee feels that he will be at a 
disadvantage in such a conference, he should be prisileged to have 
someone of his choice accompany him. This direct approach to the 
settlement of a misunderstanding should always be taken. More- 
over, principals and directors should be given the necessary author- 

* Willard Spaldiog, Organizing the Pertorutel of a Democratic School System, 
Na'iooal Society for tbe Study of Educatioii, 45th Yearbook (Chicago: UQi^er- 
sity of Chicago IVess, 1946), Chapter IV, Part II, p. 72. 
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ity to settle grie\’ances and make redfcsses when indicatecL Ap- 
peal, of coune, from the dedsions of immediate superiors must 
alwa)^ be open. In case the compLunant is not satisfied with the 
decision of his superior, the grie\'ance should be reduced to writing 
and made available to the interested parties, and one copy should 
be placed in the hands of the staff relations or employee grievance 
committee. This committee should be elected by secret ballot from 
among the teaching staff. 

Within a specified period of time, not to exceed fifteen or twenty 
days after the principal or director has made bis decision, the ap- 
peal should go to an assistant superintendeut of schools or the offi- 
cer next in line above the principal. Again the complainant, if not 
satisfied, should har e the right to appeal to the superintendent of 
schools, and a written record of the previous appeal and the com- 
ments of the first officer to whom the complaint was made should 
be available for the participants in the conference. Should a mu- 
tually satisfactory solutiou not be found, the matter should be sub- 
mitted to the board of education by tbe superintendent, with a re- 
quest that the gries ance be pbeed before a board of arbitration. If 
the board of education agrees, a committee of three arbitrators is 
appointed, consisting of one official designated by the board of edu- 
cation, one staff member chosen by the complainant, and a third 
member designated by the other tuo members. In case of failure to 
agree on the third member, the ebairmao of the State Mediation 
Board or the State Commissioner of Education might well be asked 
to name the third. Tbe decUiou of this group should be final 
Appropriate matters for arbitration should include misinterpreta- 
tion of existing poL'ey’, rules, and by-laws, and claims of unjust 
and inequitable treatment Id most s^ool systems the number of 
cases that will reach the board of axbitzation would be e.Ttiemely 
small But the knowledge that an appeal is open to every em- 
ployee wbo has a grics-ance will contribute decidedly to morale. 

ATTITUDE SURVEYS 

A grievance procedure that is thoroughly democratic in charac- 
ter will uncover many of the sources of irritation to the employees 
of a scliool system. If speedy and intelligent action is taken to 
make amends where injustices have been wrought, and to clarify 
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policies where misunderstandings exist, a healthy atmosphere 
should result. But an organization designed to care for complaints 
will not necessarily reveal to the administration and the board of 
education a number of sore spots, which, if allowed to persist, will 
interfere witli Uie smooth and ellicicDt operation of the schools. 
Teachers in some schools may be unhappy because they don’t 
have faith in the leadenhip of their principal, yet they make no 
complaint to the central administration; or tlicy may feel that their 
supplies and equipment arc very unsatisfactor)’ and do not com- 
municate tills fact to the superiDtendent of schools. Uliether or not 
the facts are real or imaginar}', these attitudes are not conducive to 
high morale and should not be ignored. 

Business arid industry have given considerable thought and study 
to cmplo)‘ce attitudes in recent years, and such companies as Gen- 
eral Motors, Du Pont, and Standard Oil, to name only a few, have 
made extensive surveys to discover how employees react to a whole 
varict)' of practices and policies. .\Jlhoogh the suncy technique is 
not one that can be employed proBtably by amateurs, personnel 
and research directors are well acquainted with the t)'pe of instru- 
ment used and understand the process involved. \V1iere the re- 
search resources of a corporation or business concern arc limited, 
industrial management consultants arc frequently called in to direct 
attitude sur\'cys. 

Tlie best illustration of an employee attitude survey in a public 
school s)'stcrn is one made in Crosse Poiote, Michigan, in 1947. 
This appraisal was designed along lines of attitude surseys in in- 
dustry and the opinions of teachers were sought in the following 
five major areas; 

L My Job — matters relating to working conditions, such as hght, 
sanitation, safety, hours of work, and so on. 

2. My Supervision — reaction to competence and performance of 
supervisors and administrators. 

3. The Public — attitude toward restrictions, living standards, par- 
ents, eta 

4. My Opportunity — chances to advance, absence or presence of 
favoritism. 

5. My Compensation — fairness and adequacy. 

'The opinionnaire consisted of multiple choice statements and 
was so designed that each emplc^'ee could register his confidential 
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reactions to a larce number of environmental factors that condition 
morale. It is hard to imagine how administrators could fail to dis- 
cover from the detailed analj-sis made of employee replies where 
the troublesome spots were in the school system • Once the prob- 
lem areas are located, steps can be taLen to eliminate them. 

■mtE TO svnvxT 

There is probably no ready-made answer to the question: \Mien 
should an employee attitude survey be made? Should it be made 
ubcn there arc clear evidences of dissatisfaction on the part of em- 
ployees, or should surveys be made periodically as a matter of 
c-oursc? Both questions should probably be answered m the affirma- 
tive. Certainly*, when morale is low and the administration is un- 
certain let^aiding the reasons for employee dissatisfaction, a thor- 
ough survey would provide the information needed to initiate 
reforms. There are several preliminary steps, however, which 
should be talea if the survey is to accomplliffi the greatest good. 
First of all, principals and supervisors should be assured that the 
findinzs will be used solely as a means of improving personnel rela- 
tioitships and tliat no individual will be “put on the spot' Otherwise 
the morale of some members of the supervisory and administrative 
staff will be adversely affected, and they will not he enthusi- 
astic about the project. Secondly, administrators and supervisors 
should be advised as to the scope and nature of the opinionnaire so 
that the items reported on will net come as a complete surprise. 
In fact, they should be consulted as to the morale areas that most 
need erploralion. Since the actual construction of the opinionnaire is 
a technical job that requires professional assistance, the partidpa- 
lion of local administrators and supervisors should be limited to 
matters relating to general policy. Thirdly, the employees should 
be advised by the superintendent of schools through a face-to-face 
contact that a survey is contemplated; he should explain the pur- 
pose of it and ask for U»e cooperation of every employee. Oppor- 
tunity should be given those present to ask questions from the floor. 
The latter feature is very important, for it will enable the superin- 
tendent to sense the reaction of employees to the survey and ena- 

'Empiovc* Or^nion Po3, Crvu^ PouOe. Uichisan (Chicago; Robert N. Me-' 
Murrar & Co, Cooraltaots. 19(7), 
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ble him to make such adjustments in procedure as the situation 
requires. It is important that fear and apprehension be completely 
removed. Teachers and other employees are likely to atprcss hon- 
est opinions when they are assured anonymit)’. In an attitude sur- 
vey, it is not essential that opinionnaires be signed. It is important 
in most attitude appraisals, however, that the building unit be 
stated so that the problems can be located os to source. This fact, 
however, need not disturb individual teachers. 

If these preparatory steps are taken well in advance of the pa- 
per and pencil part of the project, there should be no senous nega- 
tive reactions to the survey. 

Whoever has the responsibility’ for preparing the opinioniuire 
will need to spend considerable time interviewing the administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel, representatise classrtwm teachers, 
and other employees in order to dbcover the major sources of con- 
cern. The content of the oplmonoaiie instrument, if it is to meas- 
ure the important concerns of cmpIo)'ccs, must be thoroughly con- 
sidered. The opinionnairc should be tailor-made to fit the situation 
—a standardized form may be quite unsuiled for use in a particular 
school system. 
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superintendent authorized to take necessary administrative action. 

The possibilities for morale building through a well-conducted 
attitude survey are almost unlimited. Sdiool administrators should 
become familiar with this device for discovering employee reac- 
tions to current policies and procedures. 

COUNSELING AND CROUP THERAPY 
Public school systems have been rather hesitant to venture off 
liie beaten path in their efforts to improve employee morale. Al- 
thou^h business enterprises and the federal government generally 
have done little of an experimental nature to develop esprit de 
corps, a few of tlie larger establishments and branches have been 
alert to such recent innovations as employee counseling. Employee 
efficiency is related to peace of nund, and when personal problems 
arise that have their roots in influences wholly outside tbo office 
or factory, they almost always result io lowered efficiency. This is 
the place where counseling can be employed to good advantage. 
The primary role of the counselor is to listen sympathetically and, 
through a process somewhat resembling psychoanalysis, to draw out 
the resentments and feelings of the troubled worker, and, with his 
cooperation, to seek out a solution. The problem may be a marital 
problem, a health problem, a budget problem, or a problem of get- 
ting on with other workers; whatever the problem, the counselor 
lends 3 s)'mpathetic ear. To make this service attractive to era- 
plo)ees, counselors are not given administrative or supervisory 
pmvers or responsibilities; hence they cannot use the information 
they gather to lower the employee's status, however serious the 
problem under consideration may be. The relatioiuhip between 
counselor and employee is a cooEdential one, similar to that of a 
physician to his patient This type of counseling, when provided by 
a competent spccialut, is ins’aluable as a means of strengthenin'^ 
emplojec morale and thereby keeping efficiency at a higher level 
than would olhersrise be maintain^ More recently, the counseling 
job in industry has been expanded to indude advisory services in 
addition to tlie abote-mentioned psychotherapeutic aspects of the 
work. Moreover, counselors today work with the supervisory per- 
sonnel as well as with employees, thereby extending their influence 
considerably. 
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Counseliag of the character jiut described has not been used in 
public school systems. Undoubtedly it would not be feasible at the 
present time to introduce it on an extensive scale in cit)’ school 
systems, because the public would not give its enthusiastic support. 
On the other hand, counseling services arc badly needed. .-Mthough 
the proportion of classroom teachers who are senously disturb^ 
emotionally is probably relatively small, the number who are con- 
fronted with personal problems that could be helped by counseling 
is fairly large. Moreover, the effectiveness of most supervisors and 
principals would be greatly enhanced by close association with 
counselors. Unless one has an excellent background in the field of 
ps)choIogy and mental hygiene, he is Lkely to be “working in 
the dark" a good deal of the time in his efforts to help teachers 
with their personal problems. Unfortunately, many principals and 
supervisors have only a minimum background in this field. 

A first step in counseling public school emplo)ces might be to 
moke available the services of the school psychiatrist, when he 
con spare time from his other duties. This would meet the most ex- 
treme problem cases among the staff. Then ff a counselor, blessed 
with keen insight, s)7npatheb*c uoderstandiog, and more than the 
ordinary amount of common sense, could be employed to give his 
full time to the problems of teachers, it would pay big dividends 
in terms of cfficienc)'. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
success of counseling will depend upon the personality and wisdom 
of the counselor. Training alone is a poor criterion of qualification 
wherever guidance responsibilities are involved. Unless the counse- 
lor is the type of individual that teachers turn to spontaneously, his 
services will be largely wasted. 


CROUP TIIIIIAPT 

Students of the morale problem are looking with considerable 
interest to group therapy as a means of dealing with certain per- 
sonnel problems. This means is much more creonomica! in time and 
money than individual counseling and, in some ways, appeals more 
to employees. A timid teacher, who might hesitate to take his own 
problem to the counselor, is less afraid to join others in a group 
discussion. His courage is bolstered by the realizadon that other 
teachers also have personal problems that are troubling them. Usu- 
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ally the discussion begins with some common problem that con- 
fronts everj'one, such as feelings of embarrassment when %isitiiig 
the home of a parent, sensitivity to matters of dress or to one's fig- 
ure, or to a dozen other situatioos wdiere feelings of inadequacy are 
often encountered. As the ^oup gets acquainted, indiv-iduals begin 
to bare tlieir innermost thoughts and feelings, and this process has 
great therapeutic value. The seU-coafidence of teachers can be 
strengthened considerably, and they can look at themselves and 
their piohlems more objectively as a result of the group therapy. 
.Moreover, this association vvilh the counselor wall establish a rela- 
tionship that will encourage teachers to seek out the help of the 
counselor on many individual problems that are not dealt with in 
the group experience. 

BOLE PLATOCG 

Role playing is a rather recent innovatioD that is being used in 
some school systems to modify teacher behavior and improve mo- 
rale. Students are not fully agreed as to how eSective playing a 
role b for die individual participant in bringing about a genuine 
change of heart or understanding, but they are agreed that it has 
value in dramatizing the problem so that it can be analyzed and 
the basic problems of relationships enlightened, Thb medium is 
especially helpful in getting across to supervisors certain funda- 
mental principles of human relationships. Not only can various 
tv pcs of supervisors be portrayed through role plajing, but also a 
wide variety of problem situations can be acted out and used as 
the basis for a profitable discussion. The great advantage of role 
playing over ordinary stall meetings b that everyone present secs 
and hears the same diamatization of a specific problem. This not 
only lends interest to the dbcussion, but it brings out in bold relief 
tire detailed features of the scene pr^ented and provides a won- 
derful opportunity for experience in problem solvin'^. 

As the media just discussed are better undentood and their use- 
fulness demonstrated, school adrmnblralors will undoubtedly make 
them a regular part of the supervisory machinery. Nearly every- 
thing that has l>ccn suggested so far on morale building pertains 
to policies and procedures, and in general, where wise policies and 
practices prevail one will find lugh employee morale. But there is 
a human element running throu^ relationships which transcends 
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machinery, rules and regulations, welfare provisions, and all other 
paraphernalia considered essential to a good school sj’Stem. This 
factor is hard to define but its presence or absence is easily de- 
tected. The superintendent of schools, in his relationships with 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and other emplojees, sets a tone 
which permeates the whole school system. If he is sv-mpathetic 
and understanding, if he radiates confidence and enthusiasm, if be 
has integritj’ of a high order, if he gives evidence of steadfastness 
and courage, and if he has a genuine sense of mission and in addi- 
tion has real vision, there is far greater likelihood that those in 
less responsible posib'ons will funcbon at their highest level. 

SUMMARY 

The relationship of employee morale to efficiency is so generally 
acknowledged today that management is spending millions of dol- 
lars stud)ing bow to develop and improve the a-prit de corps of 
workers. Al&ough no formula has yet been devised, students of the 
problem have di^vered that certain coodib’ons are closely related 
to high morale amoog employees. High in the list of items are: 
recognition of the employee as an individual in his own right, em- 
ployee confidence in the integrity of his superior officers, respect 
for his fellow workers, confidence that promotions are being made 
on the basis of merit, feeling that grievances will be dealt with 
fairly, assurance that there is a future in the enterprise, and a lik- 
ing for the communitv' in which he lives and works. The implica- 
bons for public school adminbtralion are many. First of all, there 
is need for developing a clear philosophy of human relations and 
for convincing the board of education that personnel poficies and 
procedures should E>e consistent with this philosophy. Tjpical in- 
centive arrangements should be broadened to appeal to employ- 
ees during their work hours. This implies wider participation in 
policj' formulation, attention to the social climate, and greater con- 
sideration for the individual employee as a person. 

School sjstems should abo give thought to improving lines of 
communication between school board and employees and between 
administrators and emplojees. The all-school council tjpe of or- 
ganization is one way of ensuring a regular flow of information 
from teachers to administrator^ and vice versa. School boards 
should be encouraged to get better acquainted with staff members 
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and their accomplishments. This can be done by allowing a place 
on the agenda of school board meetings for reports by teachers, by 
planning a few social e\-ents to which both teachers and board 
members are invited; by having important teacher committees re- 
port on their findings and recommendations to the board of educa- 
tion, and by a conscious effort on the part of individual board mem- 
bers to get acquainted with as many staff members as possible. In 
lar"e cities the latter means will probably not be very feasible; but 
in most American communities it is possible for the board of edu- 
cation to have at least a speaking acquaintance with most of the 
teachers. 

The participation of emplojces in the determination of policies 
and in solving school problems is the best single medium for devel- 
oping high morale. To facilitate thb. the board should officially 
recognize the all-school council or some other represeotative com- 
mittee of emplojces as an integral part of the machinery to be 
used in determining policies and proc^utes. Moreover, the council 
should be encouraged to initiate policies as well as pass on propos- 
als of administrators; the scope of the advisory committee or coun- 
cil activities should be clearly defined and limited to those matters 
that are the major concerns of teachers, and lines of communica- 
tion with the rank and file should be established through some local 
council organization to tap the best thinking of teachers on ques- 
tions being considered. In order that teachers serving on the coun- 
al or on major commillecs may give proper study and thought to 
the development of sound policies, provision should he made for 
relieving them of some of their teaching duties. The business of 
some of these committees is important enough to warrant hold- 
ing meetings on school time. 

Tliose factors relating to high employee morale which have defi- 
nite implications for school board policy — such as belief that salary 
levels are reasonable and fair and confidence that promotions 
are made ou the basis of merit and that there is a future for indi- 
vidual teachers in the school s)-stem— should all be given study, 
and a sincere effort sliould be made to satisfy the hopes of the ma- 
jority of teachers. 

When employee morale has sunk to a low level, it ,wJJ proba- 
bly be necessary to consider more immediate means of restoring 
U.C confidence and good will of employees. Among the techniques 
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for doing this is the pro\-ision of a special grie\'ance procedure in 
which employees are guaranteed the right of a thorou^ considera- 
tion of their complaints. 

^\^len the relations between board and teachers are so bad that 
an impasse seems to have been reached, the procedure proposed by 
a Connecticut Committee is worthy of study. It calls for bringing 
in outside representatives to appraise the situation and to suggest 
solutions. In case this procedure fails to bring about a settlement, 
the matter would be referred to the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for further study. If the impasse still remains, then the State 
Board of Education would take over. 

School administrators are encouraged to give thoughtful consider- 
ation to the employee attitude surxe)* as a means of attacking the 
morale problem in a fundamental way. The survej*, if it is to pro- 
duce favorable results, >vill necessitate the emplo)‘ment of a con- 
sultant skilled in personnel managciDent techniques. Although still 
in its infanc)', the attitude survey bolds great promise for improv- 
ing the efficiency of teachers. 

Industry and the federal go%'emmeot are experimenting with 
counseling and group therapy as techniques for improsing em- 
ployee morale and efficiency. Public school administrators should 
explore the possibilities of using these media in their programs of 
in-sersnce education. In the past, the personal problems of teach- 
ers, despite the valiant efforts of supervisors and principals to cope 
with them, have received far too little consideraticn in attacking 
the problem of teacher morale. 
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Teachers probably have to operate under more restric- 
tions than do members of any other occupational calling. These 
restraints pertain not only to what may be done as part of the 
scliool program or regular work of teachers, but ako often to 
what may be done outside of the framework of the school. The re- 
strictions come in many forms. Some arc provided for in slate con- 
stitutions. Others are prescribed by statutes of statewide applica- 
tion. Still others are to be found in regulations of local boards of 
education and in local contract provisions. These t}'pes, being in 
written form, can be ana])’zed and ev-aluatcd. In many instances, 
however, the wording is subject to varying interpretations. In prac- 
tice, tlicn, the administrative interpretation given to the regulations 
is to a large extent the key to the degree of restraint actually im- 
posed. The courts, of course, stand as a bulwark against both un- 
cODStitutional laws and arbitrary administrative rulings. 

Written restrictions, however, comprise only a portion of the 
limitations under which teachers function. Community mores make 
impositions which, while they often are hard to pinpoint, frequently 
restrict teachers. In addition there are the urgings of special groups 
regarding activities of teachers both inside and outside of the class- 
room. Although these groups vary in size, purpose, methods of op- 
eration, and degree of conformity with the "will of the commu- 
nity," in many cases tliey exercise strong influences on teachers. 

A separate category, but perhaps the most difficult to deal with, 
consists of those restrictions voluntarily assumed by some teachers 
desirous of avoiding what they consider to be unnecessary diffi- 
culties. Such self-imposed rcstrainto are no less detrimental to a 
good educational program titan are the more tangible ones. In fact, 
2SS 
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in many respects, they are more insidious because they cannot be 
combatted as effectively. Often a teacher does not realize that he is 
weakening his teaching by avoiding controversial matters, or that 
he is undermining his profession by meekly submitting to all sorts 
of pressures. Not infrequently, moreover, a teacher may be unaware 
of the restrictions he actually is placing on himself and his teach- 
ing. 

Public school teachers in a democratic society should be subject 
to some restrictions, of course. The problems in this area involve 
what the restrictions should be and how and by whom they should 
be formulated and interpreted. It is here that the doctrine of aca- 
demic freedom must be considered. 

Academic freedom is neither defined nor guaranteed by law. 
Hence, in the legal sense, academic freedom is not a right, such 
as freedom of religion or of speech. The courts furnish little help 
in interpreting its bounds, although the term has been mentioned 
in court opinions. So academic freedom must be regarded as a tra- 
dition — a cherished one to most educators and many laymen, but 
also, unfortunately, a nebulous one when specifics are involved. 

Only relatively recently has the term academic freedom been ap- 
plied below the university level of education. The historical back- 
ground of the doctrine is to be found in the colleges. It is pertinent, 
therefore, to indicate some of the conditions on that educational 
plane that pertain to a far lesser degree on the public school level 
and that must be considered when adapting academic freedom to 
the public schools. One of the main functions of a university is to 
extend the bounds of knowledge by engaging in research and de- 
riving and testing new ideas and theories. The typical university 
professor is an authority in his academic field and is a scholar more 
than he is a teacher. Conversely, in schools below the college 
level instructors are primarily disseminators rather than producers 
of knowledge. A second factor relates to the maturity of students 
on the college level. Presumably chronological age and prior train- 
ing make the typical college student better able to weigh evidence 
and to reach independent conclusions than his brothers and sisters 
in elementary and secondary schools. Furthermore, the university 
student has a considerable degree of freedom of choice in selecting 
a college, in determining courses, and in choosing instructors. 
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MEANING OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM' 

Se\’eral factors must be considered if a clear picture of academic 
freedom is to be obtained. First, academic freedom should be con- 
sidered as freedom in academic matters. It should be recognized 
through years of training and erpciience teachers have certain 
knowledges that the average citizen lacks about educating chil- 
dren. Research in various aspects of educarion continuously is re- 
vealing new information and insights regarding the learning 
process and the mental, physical, emotional, and social develop- 
ment of individuals. Just as engineering and medicine are changing 
because of new discoveries, so is education advancing. Few would 
insist that engineers and physicians function in the same manner 
that they did in "the good old days.” Yet some resist any changes 
in the schools and go to great lengths to circumscribe what may be 
done there. The situation penists despite the fact that most 
classrooms in tlie country arc occupied by much better-qualified 


^Leading professiooal orgaoizatioos emphasize dlffmet points is ikcir formal 
de&nitioDs ol academic fre^m. but they show reialively LtUe disagreeisest on 
principles. Tlie s-iev.'s oC the National Education Msocution are presented In 
the form of two requisites fat the achievement of academic fre^om: "(1) Con- 
ditions which allow teachers to present, within the limits of good taste and sound 
KlioUrship, facts available ca any subject and to express their personal opin- 
ions, so long as the instruction encourages students to reach their own decision.^. 
(2) Conditions which allow teachers to discuss all problems freely in the class- 
room so long as they stress the soundness of the pnonples on which our nation 
was founded and avoid mere destructive entidsm of American poLtical. social 
and economic institutions.'* — Report of the Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom. i950 (Washington: National Education Association, 1950). 

The American Federation of Teachers has adopted the following resolution: 
“The American Federation of Teachers reaffirms its support of principles of 
academic freedom. It beLeves that democracy requires an iaformal, courageous 
IcacWg profession, ilevhcated to the disiiAcieslcd search for truth and free to 
explore all avenuee of tliought and experiment which may advance the welfare 
of iU atizens and add to the body of its knowledge. Only in an environment 
where llie pursuit of truth can be carried on without the restrictions of pres- 
sures or prejudices can Uie AmciKan conceptions of independent ihou^t and 
the dignity and worth of the individual be advanced. We believe also that aca- 
demic freedom imposes spccia) oUiE^Uoris on the teacher. He must cie^e fot 
the student the same environment fot free inquiry."— From the statement of 
poUcy. AeaJcmle Freedom and the Cieil and FrofesstonaJ Rights of Teachers 
adopted at Uic 1919 Convention of the American FederaUon of Teachers’ 

Quoted from Trie American Teacher, 31 (.no. l);5.. October 
E.ra il»uth 11« Amman AaoMlka „£ Unl.m.i, prob- 

Jm. a U^' .ppV lo «luc.Oo». n. ducuum of aademio 

(itedom would be complete wrthoBl lefercoce to the “1^0 Sutement of Prin- 
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teachers than could be found a few decades ago. The above dis- 
cussion should not be misconstrued to indicate that public partici- 
pation in school affairs is bad. To the contrary, increased involve- 
ment of the public «ith the schools is defiiufely desirable. IVhat is 
condemned is the setting up of all l>'pes of pressures and barriers 
to prevent teachers from proceeding as best they know how in 
pedagogical matters. 

Another facet of the meaning of academic freedom is freedom of 
persons in the academic world in matters of everyday life. Teachers 
are ritizens and should be entitled outside of the classroom to free 
exercise of the rights of citizenship. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that by nature of their calling teachers have to forgo some 
actis-ities which are not barred by law to all citizens. If teaching 
is a profession which demands exemplary character as well as 
knowledge of subject matter and teaching methods, certain actions 
would dbgualify a teacher by so undennining respect for him that 
his effectiveness would be r^uced. Yet, if teachers are not to be 
automatons, they must be given outside of the classroom the free- 
doms which they teach inside. 

ciples of Academic Freedom and Tenure” of this organization, uhicb pioneered 
the cause of academic freedom in the United States. Pertinent excerpts are: 
‘'Academic freedom is essential to these purposes [of instlrudons of higher edu- 
cation! and applies to balh teaching and research. Freedom in research is funda- 
mental to the advancement of truth. Academic heedom in its teachmg aspect is 
fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher in teaching and of the 
student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties correlative with rights. 

*The teacher is enbtlcd to heedom in the classroom in discussing his subject, 
but he should be careful not to introduce into his teaching controvenial matter 
which has no relation to his subject. Limitatioas of academic freedom because 
of rehgious or other aims of the insbtution should be clearly slated in wnting 
at the time of the apiiointmeiit. 

*The coUege or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a learned profes- 
sion, and an officer of an educational institution. W’hen he speaks or wntes as a 
citizen, he sliould be free from institutional censorship or disciphne, but his 
special position in the community imposes special obligations. As a man of learn- 
ing and an educational officer, he should rememb^ that the public may judge 
his profession and his insbCubon by his utterances. Hence he should at all times 
be accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, should show respect for the 
opinions of others and should make every e&irt to indicate that he is not an 
insbbibonal spoi^^smm .” — American Associatimi of University Professors, “J&40 
Statement of Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure.” Quoted from Amer- 
ican Aisociation of Uiuveraty Professors BidZefin, 39: 122-23, Spnng, 1953. 

.Many stale and local associations cd ed uc ators have also put into wnbog their 
conceptions of academic freedom. Some have adopted those expressed by their 
national associations and others have com p osed their own. 
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A third basic interpretation of academic freedom concerns free- 
dom of the student to learn. When teachers are restricted unduly, 
youth are deprived of the opportunity to develop fully their poten- 
tialities. Often, areas of instruction that are barred are the very 
areas on which more, and not less, attention should be focused. In 
most instances, experiences that qualified teachers want children to 
have are those that will help the students become better adult citi- 
zens, capable not only of appredating our way of life but also of 
constantly improsing it To keep the consideration of vital and 
controversial topics out of the schools is to handicap children in 
f'etling facts, discussing problems, and reaching conclusions in later 
life. Freedom to learn is an implied ri^t in a democracy. The 
tradition of academic freedom seeks to protect it 
The fourth point in regard to academic freedom is that this con- 
cept is not designed to protect individuals as such, but rather to 
protect a process — the process of seeking and revealing truth. 
UTicn a citizen enters tlie teadiing profession, he does not become 
endosved suddenly viith rights and privileges denied him thereto- 
fore. The principles of academic freedom do not so hold. What 
they do maintain, however, is that no partisan restrictions be 
pbced on the qualified teacher's activity in seeking the truth by 
experiment, by logical reasoning or by other means. Furthermore, 
he should be free to reveal what has been determined through 
competent investigation by himself or by others. 

Another consideration immediately flows from the preceding. 
Like any other freedom, academic freedom carries responsibilities. 
Abuses of academic freedom arc possible. Individuals who do not 
live up to the obligations of ihb freedom should not be allowed 
to enjoy its privileges. It must be e.xorcised in good faith, and 
should not sene as a cloak for indoctrination. An instructor who 
leaches his own convictions to the exclusion of other ideas cannot 
legitimately claim die protection of academic freedom. Neither 
should this diKtrinc be used as a shield for incompetence. A teacher 
before a class is not privileged to make critical remarks pertaining 
to matters beyond his realm of rcco^izcd competence. Academic 
license is not to be tolerated in the guise of academic freedom. 

Tlic sixth aspect of academic freedom is its implied dynamism. 
The concept is not a static one; it must ever be expanding to en- 
compass new situations. As time passes new scientific and social 
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facts and theories evolve. These must be aDaI)'zed and placed in 
the curriculum in proper perspective. Changing situations and cir- 
cumstances demand reappraisak of the limits of academic freedom. 
Just as the freedoms guaranteed by the First Amendment have 
many manifestations requiring continuous interpretation, so does 
academic freedom need constant reassessment 

A seventh point is that the degree of academic freedom in public 
scbook depends ultimately on the inferpretation given this con- 
cept by the public at large. The profession has a definite respon- 
sibihty for increasing public understanding in this regard. The 
public has a large stake in academic freedom; for barriers against 
intellectual freedom tjpify totalitarian regimes, and abrogation of 
freedom of the mind is a precursor of the downfaU of other free- 
doms. Lay citizens must be helped to realize the practical aspects 
of the theory of academic freedom and its intimate connection uith 
the general well-being of society. 

THREATS AND VIOLATIONS 

Threats to freedom of teaching come from varied sources and are 
directed at many facets of the ^ucation enterprise. Alleged viola- 
tions of academic keedom ore to be found in almost every stat& 
Although situations differ, certain patterns are discernible and will 
be treated later. First, ho^vever, it is pertinent to emphasize the 
distinction behveen a violation of academic freedom and a threat 
to academic freedom. During tense and emotional times these two 
terms often are confused, not always unintentionally. A ciolation 
is an action performed sritbout regard to the principles of aca- 
demic freedom, such as the dismissal of a teacher because she re- 
fused to support a specific candidate for school board membership, 
or a sdrool board’s forbidding teaching about the theory of esolu- 
tion because some groups repudiate thfa theory. A threat consti- 
tutes a situation which could rather easily lead to a riolation, 
such as a proposed investigation of “subversive” infiuenccs in the 
schools, or a demand by some citizens that schools not deal A\ith a 
specific subject. 

The profession should not treat threats and riolations in the same 
manner. There is grave danger in “crying wolf” at every threat, for 
then riolatioos will not be hi^iligbted as they must be if academic 
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freedom is to thrive. The profession should be alert to threats and 
ready to recognize them as soon as they appear. Attempts should 
be made to remove threats, but whether the removal seems possi- 
ble and feasible at a given time must be considered. In most cases 
a threat should be annl yzed publicly in an objective fashion, so 
that all may be made aware of the situation. MTien a siolation of 
academic freedom is imminent or actually occurs, it is the duty 
of educators as a whole acthely and forcefully to expose and to 
oppose the action. 

In the final analysis questions of focus and timing are involved. 
The following example is illustrative. .K bill is introduced in the 
stale l^islatuie prohibiting teachers from advocating "subversive 
doctrines. The passage of such a law surely would be a threat to 
freedom of teaching, but intrinsically it would not be a violation. 
The teaching profession should point out to the public and the leg- 
islators the bad features of sudi a law, which would differ both in 
degree and in substance depending on the wording. If the bill fails 
to pass, the threat tends to dissolve. If, however, it becomes law, 
academic freedom has not been violated although the threat be* 
comes more acute. 

Despite tenure or other protective provisions, the very fact that 
such a bill was proposed would fri^ten some teachers, and the 
passage of the hill v\ ould cause some others to be ultra-careful in 
their teaching and to avoid controversial issues. Such circum- 
stances, so far as the theoretica] concept of academic freedom is 
concerned, indicate merely that certain teachers do not possess the 
necessaiy degree of courage to accept the responsibilities of a 
good teacher which are prerequisite to the privilege of academic 
freedom. Suppose, rww, that this law is cit^ in a case where a 
teacher is accused by a parent of stating in class that prejudice 
against various minority groups has not been eradicated in the 
United Stales and that go^ citizens should work to remove such 
prejudices where they exist. The parent asserts that the statement 
is "subversive" and the teacher should be dischanfed. Since the 
sustaining of such a charge as cause for dismissal would consti- 
tute viobtion of academic freedom, the profession should actively 
aid the teacher in his defense before the school board, and, if the 
teacher is dismissed, should bring into pby all of its strengtli— a 
strength which had not been dissipated by having constantly and 
loosely talked about viobtioos irf academic freedom in the past. 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Before the twentieth century, concern over freedom of teaching 
in the public schools was not vwy widespread among teachers or 
citizens in general. Early public schools were not established to 
stimulate free inquiry. The first schools had their roots in Uie re- 
ligious background of Colonial America. Children were to be edu- 
cated so tliat they could read the Bible and could better understand 
religious sers-ices. Present also u'as (he goal of fostering good citi- 
zenship, but the accent usually was on an obedient attitude more 
than on a questioning one. TTic early public schools were aimed 
more at preserving Uic status quo than at encouraging new think- 
ing and ideas. Preparation for those going on to college emphasized 
the academic disciplines, and even when more attention was given 
to helping the students who were not going to college become 
more capable of self-support after graduation, the study of social, 
economic, or political issues was not deemed necessary. 

Although public attitude was one of the strongest forces mili- 
tating against academic freedom in Uie public schools, equaUy as 
important was the low level of preparation of teachers. TTie typical 
teacher had neither tho inclination nor the ability to deviate far 
from the noncontroversial material in tlie textbooks. The chief con- 
cern of both teachers and textbooks was the instilling of facts 
into pupils. At the fexv points where the study of cbllering views 
might be appropriate, dogmatic answers usually were provided. 
Moreover, during the nineteenth century leading educators u’cre 
less concerned with determining a better curriculum than with 
winning the basic struggle to establish public schools on a 
firm footing throughout the country. 

Teachers as a whole submitted without much protest to the myr- 
iad restrictions placed upon them. The forms of the restraints var- 
ied among the geographical sections of the country, with the dif- 
ferent prevailing mores reflected in the taboos. Size of community 
was also an important conditioning factor. Despite variations, 
however, moral, social, political, and economic patterns were im- 
posed on almost all phases of teachers’ lives. 

Prohibitions against the use of tobacco in any form were com- 
mon. Teachers frequently were forbidden by school board edict to 
drink any alcoholic beverages. Social dancing was banned in nu- 
merous places. Use of profane language at any time or place often 
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was not to be condoned. Card pla)-ing was not permissible in some 
locations, and in others any form of gambling was listed as a 
ground for disraUsal. Teachers, especially women, bad to be vety 
^eful in their dress lest they oEend the sensitivities of certain 
citizens. The places where teachers might live were designated on 
manv occasions. Church attendance, sometimes at a specific church, 
was often a prime requisite for holding a position as teacher. Fre- 
quently female teachers were not permitted to be seen in public 
with male escorts on nights preceding sdiool days, and marriage as 
a disqualification for women carried over well into the twentieth 
century in most school systems. 

Prior to World War I, teachers were characterized by abstinence 
from participation in politics and failure to take active roles in 
groups working for the improvement of economic or social condi- 
tions. Most had to be very careful both inside and outside the class- 
room not only to observe the various bans, but to refrain from 
betrajing disapproved attitudes on such general topics as religion 
and politics and such specific topics as alcohol and tobacco. 

Issues involved in the War Between the Slates caused consid- 
erable dilBculties for teachers. Questions often were raised regard- 
ing the political loyalty of teachen, and loyalty oaths were insti- 
tuted in several states. The steady growth of industrialism, with 
consequent social and economic problems, led to complications for 
teachers, who meanwhile were gradually becoming better trained 
and more aware of possibilities and rc$[K>nsibiIitics beyond the tra- 
ditional imparting of the three R’s. Confiicts between religion and 
science abridged freedom of teaching in certain parts of the 
country. 

Loyalty legislation, laws prescribing teaching American history 
and the Constitution, laws requiring certain patriotic exercises, and 
laws prohibiting "seditious" (eaclungs or actions were given a great 
impetus during and following World War I. This period also saw 
tcacliCTs' unions rise. In many places teachers who belonged to 
unions lost their jobs, and "yellow do^ contracts, in which°teach- 
ers promised not to join unions, were not uncommon. Wlien the de- 
pression of the lasO’s struck, loyalty prohibitions against teaching 
alleged socialistic or communistic doctrines spread rapidly. Tlie out- 
break of World War II caused more states to pass laws pertain- 
ing to teacher loyalty. During the participation of the United States 
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CUHRlCUtCM 

Every state has laws relatiog to the curriculum of the public 
schools. Such laws fall into two categories: thev- may require 
that something be taught, or they may forbid something to be 
taught In general, the laws whiti mandate certain teachings do 
not impinge on academic freedom to a great extent. The majority 
of such laws require that certain essentially noncontroversial stud- 
ies be undertaken in the schools. Examples include hygiene and 
health, citizenship, United Slates history, the Constitution, the ef- 
fects of alcohol and narcotics, conservation of natural resources, 
fire presenlion, and physical education. Some of the laws are quite 
specific as to time spent on prescribed topics, both regarding grade 
lex'els and number of hours, and a few go so far as to indicate 
procedures which must be used. Many states have lasvs mandating 
certain obserx’ances to be made in the schools. Exercises appropri- 
ate to such days as Columbus Day. Armistice Day, Arbor Day, 
^^’ashingtoo's Birthday, Lincolns Birthday, and many other special 
days often are required by statute. Stipulations such as those men- 
tioned may be anso)’ing to school peisonncl and somewhat disrup- 
tive to the school program, but from the standpoint of academic 
freedom they are basically innocuous. 

Some laws pertaining to elements in the curriculum, howex'er, 
are more subject to abuse in interpretation, despite good intent 
by the legislatures. Arkansas law, for example, states that the pri- 
mary object of instruction in American history shall be “the in- 
stilling into the hearts of the various pupils of an understanding of 
the United Stales and of a love of country and of a dexotion to the 
principles of American government." Teachers in Mississippi are 
required “to dcx-oie at least one-half hour each week at certain 
definite periods to teaching the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship, patriotism, Americanism, and respect for and obedience to 
law." “,V11 persons engaged in tcadiing in the public schools of Ne- 
braska and all other employees paid from public schcxil funds’ 
mmt pledge in parts "I acknowledge it to be my duty to inculcate 
in the hearts and minds of all pupib in rav care, so far as it is in 
my power to do. ... a lo%-e and dexoUoa to the ’policies and insti- 
tutions that base made America the finest country ia the world in 
which to li\e . . ." 
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trators. Some groups, particularly certain religious denominations 
which object to specific elements in the curriculum, often press to 
have their children excused from such instruction, rather than to 
eliminate the offensive parts. 


PHlLOSOniY 


The philosophy under whidi schools are operated, or are alleged 
to be operated, is the object of much heated controversy. “Progres- 
sive education" is a foc^ point for pressures in this area. When 
"progressive ^ucation" is attacked, it usually either is not defined 
or is defined in terms which justify the particular accusation which 
the critic desires to make. To it are attributed most of the ills 
uhich in anjone's opinion beset the schools. The usually tacit as- 
sumption is that almost all public schools are being conducted ac- 
cording to the ideas of "progressive education." Not only is this 
h)'pothcsis incorrect, but the conclusions drass-D vary from the al- 
legation that "progressive educadoo" fosters lack of respect for au- 
thority to the one that "progressive" educators are trying to make 
state-controlled robots of students. 

An editorial in a uidely circulated magazine went so far afield 
as to interpret "progressivism" as holding that parents liave no 
compcten<« in education and thus should not interfere with "ex- 
perts," and, further, that e\en though parents are taxpayers they 
base no more right to suggest bow their children should be 
educated than a patient has to dictate to a medical doctor.® An 
organization known as the National Council for American Educa- 
tion* published a pamphlet, enblled Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinqucnaj, in which it is loosely charged that “progres- 
si\e" education "has curtailed ihinking," “svrecks tlie indisidual,” 
“promotes socialism," "opposes indisidualistn," and "produces social 
delinquency." 


Another of the prime contentions of those disapproving current 
ideas is that “the three H’s" are being neglected in modem educa- 
tional philosophy. This criticism pcrsbls despite test results which 

■ Saturday Ecenjng Pod. p. jjy 

ia>t. tm is anewniy of public «luc-Uo„- by tbe NiUonal Com- 

Denwdacy through Education of tt.e National 
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do not support it. Many of those wdio decry “frills and fads” want 
to refuse teachers the freedom for experimentation and innovation 
that they support for scientist^ businessmen, and artists. 

“The schools are godless” is still another common shibboleth. 
The accusation, while not new, has attained an increased virulence 
in some quarters since World War II. Certain sectarian religious 
groups usually form the source for variations of this theme. Failure 
of the schools to teach a sectarian religion is the basis for charges 
of being anti-religious. Teaching in the public schoob moral and 
spiritual values accepted by all religions does not satisfy those who 
hold tlie philosophy that religion should permeate all learning. 

^'ariously worded indictments, to the effect that the public 
schoob are fostering commumsm, socialism, coUectivbm, and 
“subversive” doctrines while undermining traditional American 
philosophies, ara quite prevalent Se\'eral organizations, according 
to published aims, are committedi to combat thb alleged tendency. 
The aforementioned National Council for American Education has 
as one of its objectives “to eradicate from our schools Marxism, 
Socialism, Communism, and all other forces that seek to destroy 
the liberty of the American people.” An organization known as 
Guardians of American Education* exbts “to protect public school 
education against current inroads of propaganda designed to dis* 
credit patriotic Americanism and bring about radical changes in 
our form of society.” The Institute for PubUc Service* has charged 
that “learning, and feeling for, our American Heritage are now 
made so difficult by schools, colleges, professional schoob and li- 
braries, that they cannot reasonably be expected (sic.).” 

In scores of communities charges of “subversiveness” have been 
made against the schoob by indi\iduab and local groups. Usually 
accompanj’ing such general statements are protests against specific 
textbooks or teachers; these items will be dealt with in subsequent 
sections. Much of the difficulty is due to lack of information or 
nusinformation regarding newer methods and goals of the schoob. 
There are, to he sure, honest and sincere critics who are lamiliar 
\vith the broad concepts of modem education and who disapprove 

‘This organization, of which Augustin C. Budd was president in 1954, has 
been similarly dted. 

* This organization, of which William IL ABea was director in 1954, has been 
siimlarly cited. 
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trators. Some groups, particularly certain religious denominations 
which object to specific elements in the cuiriculum, often press to 
have their children excused from such instruction, rather than to 
eliminate the offensive parts. 


PUILOSOPIIY 


The philosophy under whith schools are operated, or are alleged 
to be operated, is the object of much heated controversy. “Progres- 
si\e education" is a focal point for pressures in this area. When 
"progresshe education" is attached, it usually either is not defined 
or is defined in terms which justify the particular accusation which 
the critic desires to make. To it are attributed most of the ills 
which in anyone’s opinion beset the srhools. The usually tacit as- 
sumption is that almost all public schools are being conducted ac- 
cording to the ideas of “progressive education." Not only is this 
hj’pothcsis incorrect, but the conclusions drawn vary from the al- 
legation that "progressive education" fosters lack of respect for au- 
thority to die one that “progressive" educators are trying to make 
state-controlled robots of students. 

An editorial in a widely diculated magazine went so far afield 
as to interpret “progressUism" as bolding that parents have no 
competence in education and thus should not interfere wth “ex- 
perts," and, further, that even though parents are taxpayers they 
have no more right to suggest how their children should be 
educated than a patient has to dictate to a medical doctor.® An 
organization Imow-n as the National Council for American Educa- 
tion* published a pamphlet, entitled Progressive Education In- 
creases Dclinqucnaj, in vvhidi it is loosely charged that "progres- 
sive" education "has curtailed thinking." “wreda the individual,” 
“promotes socialism," "opposes individu^m,” and “produces social 
delinquency." 

.\nolhcr of the prime contentions of those disapproving current 
ideas is that the three Rs arc being neglected in modem educa- 
tional philosophy. Tliis criticism persists despite test results which 


• The SiUurday itening Post, Editorial, p. 10 . July H 1951 

of_v,Jial> Alla, A ZtJl EaecuUxe Vice-President in 
education- by the National Com- 
mmion for tl>c Defnue of Dcnioaacy through Educatioa of the National Edu- 
c.ition .wsuciation. 
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do not support it. Many of those who deciy “frills and fads” want 
to refuse teachers the freedom for experimentation and innovation 
that they support for scientists, businessmen, and artists. 

“The schools are godless” is still another common shibboleth. 
The accusation, while not new, has attained an increased virulence 
in some quarters since World War 11. Certain sectarian religious 
groups usually form the source for variations of this theme. FaUure 
of tlie schools to teach a sectarian religion is the basis for charges 
of being anti-religious. Teaching in the public schools moral and 
spiritual values accepted by all religions does not satisfy those who 
hold the philosophy that religion should permeate all learning. 

Variously worded indictments, to the effect that tlie public 
schools are fostering communism, socialism, collectivism, and 
“subversive" doctrines while undermining traditional American 
philosophies, arc quite prevalent. Several organizatioos, according 
to published aims, arc committed to combat dris alleged tendency. 
The aforementioned National Council for American Education has 
as one of its objectives “to eradicate from our schools Marxism, 
Sodalism, Communism, and all other forces that sock to destroy 
tl)e liberty of the .\incrican people.” An organization known as 
Guardians of American Education* c.xists 'to protect public school 
education against current inroads of propaganda designed to dis* 
credit patriotic Americanism and bring about radical changes in 
our form of socict)’.” The Institute for Public Service* h.is charged 
that "learning, and feeling for, our American Heritage are now 
made so dJEcult by schools, colleges, professional schools and li- 
braries, that they cannot reasonably be expected (sic.).” 

In scores of communities clurgcs of “subversiveness" have been 
made ag.iinst the schools by iodividuaJs and local groups. Usually 
accompanying such general statements arc protests against specific 
textbooks or teachers; these items wilt be dealt with in subsequent 
sections. Much of the dUBcuI^ is due to lack of information or 
misinformation regarding newer methods and goals of tlie schools. 
Tlicre are, to be sure, honest and sincere critics who are familiar 
with the broad concepts of modem education and who disapprove 

'This orsaiuzation, of wk>c}i AugusUa C. Rudd wm prcsidcat in 195t, Lu 
been suciUiIy alctL 

'This organization, of uhuJi Wdliam IL AUen was director in 1051, tias been 
siiiuLirly c>t»L 
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them. Informed, constructive ciilidsm is to be sobciled. It must be 
recognized, however, that there also are groups that are m exist- 
ence solely or primarily to be concerned with Uiings “wrong 
with public education. Criticisms from these latter sources are 
emorional, destructi\e, bitter, and not reliably documented. The 
printed aims of such groups are lofty, their real aims highly ques- 
tionable, and their method often abhorrent 

itATtniALS 

Since materials of instruction comprise an indispensable part of 
the education process, their selection is a key point involving aca- 
demic freedom. Reasoning people agree that not all printed docu- 
ments should be permitted in tbe public schools- Yet where should 
the line be drawn between those acceptable and those not ac- 
ceptable? \Mio should determine the line? By what methods should 
the decision be reached? 

Legally, the Bnal power regarding materials nhich may be 
used in public schools rests nitb the state. In about half of the 
states the poner to clioose textbooks has been delegated to local 
school bo^s. In the others such centralized state authorities os 
the state board of education or a state textbook commission exer- 
cise the function to varying degrees. On the state lex’el there may 
be single listing of tests (one book per grade per subject), multi- 
ple listing (sexcral books per grade per subject), or a combination 
of these methods. In sexeral states books for some grades are se- 
lected by slate authorities and those for other grades by local 
agencies such as the local school board or county textbook com- 
mission. Materials other than textbooks are usually selected locally. 

Operational patterns vary within this legal framework of re- 
sponsibility for selection. In most situations the selecting board 
utilizes professional opinion to some extent. Attention paid to pro- 
fessional views vanes from almost complete acceptance in some 
jurisdictions to almost complete disregard when controxersies arise 
in others. Wbether recommendations regarding selection should 
be made by a primanly professional group, a primarily lay group, 
or an cxcnly dixided group is a point on which there is disacree- 
ment ^ 

Although goals of education arc a legitimate— indeed a basic 
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concern of all citizens, it seems to the authors that the selection of 
materials for achieving the goals is priodpaJIy a professional mat- 
ter. This point of view does not exclude lay citizens from express- 


GftlN 4ND BEAR IT By Liclify 



''Don't know uhy CoRjTess is so fusscti about sub- 
scnhe school books...Iha\« jet to see one 
of our kids look at school books • ••* 


LkhiT. ccprrisSt rwld XAIcrprncf. loc.. ISS2. 

ing their convictions about materials. In fact, lay citizens should 
be encouraged to do so, and their ideas should be seriously con- 
sidered. Tills concept also docs not imply any change in llic au- 
thority of local or state lay boards of ^ucatiori to have the final 
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deci'ion as to the acceptability of materials. It does maintain, 
thoush, that professionally trained personnel should be the prime 
sourre of recommendations concerning materials to be used in the 
education process. To hold otherwise would be to abrogate pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

In recent vears materials used in public sdiools have been the 
focal points of intense and prolonged controversy. Protests against 
the use of certain books have been made in all parts of the nation. 
Three distinct patterns of objection are discernible: (1) the gen- 
eral orientation of a book is such that it should be banned in its 
entirety; (2) certain passages of a te.vt are unacceptable; (3) the 
author has said, done, or written things elsewhere which are so 
offensive as to warrant the temox’al from the schools of anything 
be ever wrote. .K substantial majority of the complaints are di- 
rected at materials allcge<Uy subversive — not only in the political 
sense, but also often in the economic and social senses. It is in 
this vast and vague area of 'subversivcness'' that most of the con- 
flicts arise. Not so widely publicized, ho%vever, although just as 
ominous for academic fr^om, are pressures directed at erpung- 
iog from the schools items offensive to certain religious, racial, or 
other special interest groups. The problem here is an especially dif- 
ficult one for school personnel, b^use materials found objection- 
able depend in considerable measure on the indiridual or group 
voicing the charge. Moreover, some organizations which vigorously 
oppose pressure brought against certain materials try to have other 
things banned. Many apparently fail to recognize this inconsist- 
citcy and see “censonhip" as repu^rant only when others try 
to impose iL 

Criticism of materials has emanated chiefly from three sources, in 
addition to citizens speaking and writing primarily as individuals: 
(1) groups organized primarily to review or investigate school ma- 
terials; (2) groups reviewing or investigating school materials as 
one phase of their over-all programs; and (3) legislative commit- 
tees. 

.\ccordmg to a 1952 survey conducted by The Sew York Times, 

voluntary groups are being formed in nearly every state to screen 
books for 'subversive or un-American stateroeuis. These onjoni- 
zalions, not accountable to any legal body, arc sometimes doing 
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great harm in their communities.’*’ Some of die groups are local 
in origin and operation, althou^ most make use, to differing de- 
grees, of information furnished by outside organizations. It would 
seem accurate to say that most of these local groups, or at least 
a majority of their members, have good intentions in their relations 
with public education. But much barm can derive from well-inten- 
tioned actions. 

On a national scale the Committee on Education of the Confer- 
ence of American Small Business Organizations publishes a quar- 
terly entitled The Educalional Reciewer.^ The stated purpose of 
this magazine is “in the light of truth, objectirity, and established 
.American ideals, to examine the publications used in instructing 
American youth.” Most of the reviews emphasize alleged un- 
American ideas expressed in the materials reviewed. The periodical 
is “credited” with bringing about the removal of numerous books 
in various localities, .\fter Frank A. Magruder’s American Gocem- 
ment, long a well-regarded text in hundreds of school 5)'stein5, was 
“reviewed” in this publication, it was banned in at least two states 
and numerous cities. In other places the book was retained when 
distortions in the “review” were pointed out. The program of the 
Xational Council for .\mericaa Vacation includes the review of 
textbooks and the dissemination of “these reports on un-American 
textbooks to all who have to do with their selection, including the 
boards of education of all states, cities and counties.” 

The second categor)', comprising groups concerned with school 
materials as onlv one phase of their piograms, is a diverse one. 
Perhaps the largest organization in this classiheation is the Ameri- 
can Legion. The Legion in 1949 adopted a national policy’ on in- 
vestigation of instructional materials. The purpose of the policy 
is 

”... to foster a positive attitude towards democratic ideals and prin- 
ciples in all educational institutions and activities by: 
a. Offering to Posts and other groups and agencies of the American 

’ Benjamia Fine, “Textbook Ceasois Alann Educators,** The .Veic York Timet, 
^^ay 23, 1932. 

‘The editor of The Educolionil Reciewer in 1954 was Lucille C. Craio. The 
group publishing it has been cited by the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy tlirough Education of the Na ti onal Education Association as “an 
enemy of pubhc education.” 
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Legion i yardstic]: b%’ which leitboolS and other instmctioail materials 
us^ or to be us^ in the publfc schoob may be measured as to con- 
fonnance with the principles oi American democracy. 

b. Brinsing about better understanding betsveen those «ho prepare and 
pimide instructional materiab and repiesentatix es of organizations es- 
pecially concerned with their use in programs that promote the preser- 
vation and deselopment of democratic ideab and principles. 

c. Protecting The American Le^on against the hasty, ill-adsised or snap 
judgment of any Post or individual in “blach-listing'' instructional ma- 
teriab.” * 

Attitudes and actions of local posts in regard to academic freedom 
have varied from highly constructive to very destructive. 

The National Society of Sons of the American Res olution peti- 
tioned the United States Congress for a “Congressional investiga- 
tion of the subversive propaganda Injuriously affecting the public 
schools of the sesoral states." The petition supported by a 
lengthy brief, contains the foUovsing statements: 

SubsTnise textbooks are in general use in the public schoob of most of 
the states. 

They origtiule from sources which are interstate and national in scope. 
The propaganda therein has a diiect tendency to undermine and even- 
tually to destroy constitutional gox'crnmeDt in tbit country. 

Courses of study of this type are now recommended for elementary as 
well as secondary schoob. The material originates from Schoob of Educa- 
tion in our leading unis ersities. 

Effectis'e control of Uiis situation b beyond the power and outside the 
reach of processes available to the Legislatures of the seseial states. 

There is an urgent need of a national investigation sufficiently broad in 
scope to cm er all phases of the subject-'* 

The House of Delegates of the .American Medical .Assodatioa in 
1951 in effect endorsed the Bill of Grievances and resolved that 
Congress be requested "to make a thorough investigation of our 
entire school system, wnlh particular reference to the teachers and 
authors of textbooks advocating the overthrow of the .American 
sy-stem of free enterprise by tlie infiltration of un-American falla- 
cies of collectivism." " 
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Al its second 1951 meeting, Ae House of Delegates some\vhat 
revised its position in the following resolution: 

Whereas there has been some misunderstanding concerning the resolu- 
tion adopted by the House of Delegates in June, 1951, calling for a Con- 
gressional investigation of the teaching of coUectisTSm in our spools; be it 

Resols'ed, The American Medical Association hereby reaffirms its beh'ef 
in and support of the American public school s)-stem as a bulwark of our 
constitutional republic and that system must exercise its proper function 
of disciplining and instructing our youth m order that they upon the at- 
tainment of maturity may assume their nghtful positions as responsible 
and productis-e citizens; and be it further 

Resols'Cd, That the attention of ex-eiy American is once again directed to 
the dangemus inroads upon our natiortal thinldng already achies’ed by the 
insidious philosophy of coUectisism. Those educators who have seen this 
danger and are opposing it deserve our hearty commendation and enthusi- 
astic support Those ^vho have attempted to per\'ert our school S)stein 
from its true educational function to that of indoctrination should be 
relieved of further opportunity to achieve their goak.** 

Oa the state level a committee of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation, in 1932, issued a report entitled ‘Socialism in Our 
Schools,” which expressed growing concern over “anh’-private busi- 
ness and pro-socialistic totalitarian propaganda that has become 
increasingly evident in school textbooks and school material in gen- 
eral throughout the Republic.” Most of the allegations were 
based on materials found in The Educotional Revieieer. The report 
makes the following recommendation: ‘It is suggested that the 
members of our Association actively support The Educational fle- 
tieiver not only by regularly reading the quarterly publications 
but that each one as citizens, fathers, and taxpayers [sic] insist 
that OUT school system be an American Institution and not a 1101 
bed' for Socialistic propaganda.’** The following year the Associa- 
tion did not accept a foUow-up report by the subcommittee. 

Se\eral legislative committees have been concerned with maferi- 

** Resolutioa of House of DelegaXes of Americaa Medical Assodatioo, Decem- 
ber, 1931. 

“New York State Bar Association, Froceedingt of 75lh Annual Meeting, 
p. 253. (Albaoy: the Associabon, 1^3). (Bepott of the Sub-Cconmittec on 
School Textbooks of Committee on Americao Cibzeoship.) 

“ Ibid^ pp. 263—4. 
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als used in the public schools. Most of these have been on the 
state le\'el, although some have been locaL In 1949 the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives seriously considered a national textbook investigatioo but 
was dissuaded by waves of protest- 

In seseral states legislative committees aimed at probing into al- 
leged subversive aclirities in general have given some attention to 
the schools. Usually when they have looked into education they 
have been concerned more with personnel than with materials. 
One state coirunittee which concentrated to a considerable extent 
on textbooks was the one in California. There extensive hearings 
were held, and one published report condemns the BuSding Amer- 
ica series of texts. A legislative committee investigating textbooks 
in Tennessee in 1953 officially reported that it "would like to reas- 
sure the parents of the state and the general public that the in- 
vestigation revealed no eridence whatever of any attempts thru 
public school to willfully indoctrinate the j-outh of the state with 
communistic or socialistic philosophies or practices.” This group 
went on beyond the original scope of the inquiry to point out 
the Importance of taking steps to improve teacher salves and 
otlicrwise making teaching more attractive. 

In many school s)-$tems criteria for textbook selection have 
been determined or revised to cope with current pressures. The 
Denver public schoob, for example, use the following guides for 
texts: 

A. AulhorsJiip 

1. The writer is competent to write in this field. 

2. So far as can be ascertained, the w-nter supports the principles of 
American constitutional covemmeiU. 

B. Malerud 

1. In dealing with Contiosersial issues the material presents all sides 
fairly. 

2. Material shall treat all groups with respect. 

3. The conclusions presented in the materi^ shall be supportable by 

csidence. ' 

4. Tlie nature and content of the material ate consistent with the prin- 
ciples of American constitutional Ro\ eminent. 
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5. Material shall be in good taste and conforoi to generally accepted 
moral standards and spiritual valuesA^ 

In 1952 New York instituted a unique arrangement on the slate 
level to deal with allegations of "stibversiscncss” in textbooks. 
( New York has no statewide textbook authority, each local board 
is free to select its own materials.) A special commission was ap- 
pointed by the Slate Board of Regents (the state board responsible 
for public schools) to consider complaints against alleged sub- 
versive textbooks used in any public schools in the state. Tlie com- 
mission comprises the Slate Commissioner of Education, a former 
judge in the highest court of the stale, and a woman who was a 
former American Mother of the Year. It is to act only on written 
complaints which may be submitted by any citizen or group of 
citizens. If a book were to be declared "subsersive” it would be 
banned throughout the state. During the first two years not one 
complaint was registered with the commission. 

Books have not been the only target of attack. Many other ma- 
terials of instruction have been condemned. .Magazines have been 
proscribed in many school systems for 0)C same general reasons 
which have led to banning of books. Films and phonograph records 
have come in for criticism, and some have been remoxed, not 
only because of content but because of political affiliations of some 
performers. Speakers have been barred from school assemblies and 
from in-service training courses for teachers. 

Prohibitions ag.unst the use of certain materials are not new; 
nor arc rulings to remove items once considered acceptable. In 
recent years, however, the teachers freedom of clioice of materials 
has been considerably more restricted in many places. It is not 
difficult in any part of the country to find illustrations of books and 
other instructional aids whicli have fallen beyond the pale in 
someone's opinion and against which protests have been launched. 

Pressures have bwn brouglil against books ranging from Ma- 
gnider’s Americon Coccmnicnt through The Merchant of Venice to 
Little Black Sambo. Situations threatening to violate, and often 
clearly violating, academic freedom in the use of materials have 
arisen in connection vv ith groups ranging in attitude toward public 

'’“CnK-na and rroccdurcs for Use ia Sclc^lion of Iiutnictiona] MaUriala (n 
the Denwf IHjblic School*,* DcnKrfuWlc ScAooir fru/rurtlon .Vru* 9 (No 8)' 

3, May. 1953. 
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Oaths in twelve states bar membership in “subversive" groups in 
general and a thirteenth (that of Georgia) bans membership in 
the Communist Party mthout designating other groups. Teachers 
in twelve states must explicitly pledge to refrain from “subversi\e" 
teachings. 

In Nebraska, public school teachers in addition to an oath similar 
to New Hampshire’s, must sign the following statement: 

I, do beheve in the United States of America as a gov- 

ernment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
an indissoluble nation of many sovereign states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice 
and humanity for which American patriots sawificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

I acknowledge it to be my duty to inculcate in the hearts and minds of 
all pupils in my care, so Ear as it is in my power to do, (1) an under- 
standing of the Constitutions of the United States and of the State of 
Nebrasla, (2) a knowledge of the histoiy of the nation and of the sacri- 
fices that have been made in order that it might achieve its present great- 
ness, (3) a love and devotion to the policies and institutions that have 
made America the finest country in the world in which to live, and (4) 
opposition to all organizations and activities that would destroy our pres- 
ent form of government.** 

A majority of the newer oath laws pertain to all public employ- 
ees rather than to teachers alone. Most of those applying to all 
public employees, however, specifically mention teachers, appar- 
ently for emphasis, since pubb'c school personnel clearly would be 
covered in almost all instances without such special legislative at- 
tention. 

In addition to oaths mandated by the state, public school teach- 
ers are sometimes subject to loyalty affirmations required by local 
school boards. These may take the typical oath form as in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Kansas City, Missouri, or they may be in the form 
of sworn answers to specific questions, as in New York City and 
Newark, New Jersey, Loyalty oaths locally prescribed are more 
common in larger school systems than in smaller ones. 

Requiring an oath or sworn statement is by far the most often- 
used administrative technique in relation to teacher loyalty. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that a poll of almost 250 

** .SebmLa Session Laws of 1951, Lcsulative DiU 2o7. sec. 4. 
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leaders in ibe field of education, including state and local super- 
intendents, presidents of state education associations, presidents of 
state school boards associations, and professors of educational ad- 
ministration, revealed that only about 3 per cent picked this way as 
the best for determining loyJty of applicants for employment-® 
The merits and dangers of loyalty oaths for teachers have been 
much debated, both in and out of the profession. The arguments 
in favor of oaths may he summarized as follows: 

(1) “Subversis'e” teachers fan be dischar^d on the legal ground of 
oa.A siolation more easily than on more intan^ble bases related to “sub- 
\ersi\e” actiwties; 

(2) The taking of an cath tends to increase the prestige of the post 
of teacher, for proxision is customarily made for public officers to take 
oaths; 

(3) An oath can be stunulatiiig and satisfying, as the Hippocratic 
Oath o^hysidans; 

(4) The taking of oaths by teachers has a salutary effect on the 
public.^ 

(5) Teachen sliould be willing to suear to true statements. 

The points against requiring oaths include: 

(1) They are ineffcctise in lootinz out “suhvmives," for anyone who 
1 $ disloyal to bis country would oot shrink from perfuiy; 

(2) Some oaths are so worded that any semolance of academic free- 
dom could be abrogated by fanatical enforcement; 

(3) Some teachers object to the imputations in the requirement of an 
oath not mandated for all ettizens; 

(4) Some teachers of unquestionable loyalty are bound by reli^ous 
tenets from taking oaths; 

(5) Tlie prescription of an oath tends to bring about a sense of false 
security in the mic^ of many citizens." 

Opposition to teacher oaths in general has been voiced by the 
large national professional associations of public school personnel 
— the National Education Association as a body; many of its com- 
ponents, such as the American Association of School Administra- 
tors; and Uic American Federation of Teachers. Seseral state and 
local assodations have followed this lead. Other state and local as- 
sociations base not taken official sUnds. Still others have initiated 


' E. SUiivtfjjd. . Jr .. uhoel end Subcmice ActlcUUt 

(New Votk: Tcacber* College, Columfau Uoixvsity. 1951) n. 83 
“ JbkI.. p. 109. ' *’ P* • 

"Loc.ai. 
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or supported oaths, primarily as a public relations move. So far as 
individual teachers are concemed, considerable evidence indicates 
that most of them are "neutral” about oath requirements. Reasons 
differ in kind and degree from fear of expressing opposition, to lack 
of concern, to a belief that an oath can do little harm and may do 
some good. The result, however, definitely is not a general policy of 
opposition, despite the feelings and statements of many spokes- 
men on the subject. 

The public as a whole, although it may not actively favor oaths, 
is decidedly not opposed to them. Such a conclusion is supported 
by opinion polls and analyses of specific localities. It is perhaps 
most dramatically demonstrated by the actions in proposing and 
enacting oaths of state legislators, who certainly would not act in 
direct opposition to the expressed wishes of their constituents. 
Since World War II eight states have begun to require teacher 
oaths and eight otiiers have enacted oaths much more restrictive 
than those previously required. In several instances oath bills were 
vetoed by governors and such proposals have been introduced but 
not passed in the legislatures of a score of states. The great dif- 
ferences among specific oaths, however, seem to the authors to 
make dogmatic statements about loyalty oaths inappropriate if not 
impossible. 

LAWS TO EXCLUDE DISLOYAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL WITHOUT AN OATH REQUIREMENT 

Although loyalty oaths have tended to become the symbol of 
legislative restrictions on teachers, in 1953 half of the states pro- 
vided specifically for the exclusion of disloyal teachers without 
requiring oaths. Sixteen states, through a non-oath type of law, 
explicitly prohibit teachers from advocating alleged subversive doc- 
trines. (See Table 7.) Teachers are specifically mentioned in eleven 
instances, and come under the restraint in the other five by virtue 
of being public employees. In Indiana, for example, teachers may 
be dismissed for "seditious utterances.” California law provides a 
teacher shall not “advocate or teach communism with the intent 
to indoctrinate any pupil with, or inculcate a preference in the 
mind of any pupil for communism.” One cannot teach in Louisiana 
if he should “by word of mouth or writing knowingly or willfully 
advocate, abet, advise, or teach, tiie duty, necessity, desirability, nr 
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propriet)', of overthrowing or destro)’ing the government of the 
United States or of any state or of any political subdivision thereof, 
by force, violence, or any other unlawful means, of the adherence 
to the government of any foreign nation in the event^of war be- 
tween the United Slates and such foreign government.” He would 
be dismissed in Tesas if found guilty of “openly advocating doc- 
trines which seek to undermine or overthrow by force or violence 
the republican and democratic forms of the government in the 
United States." 

Twelve states have laws which, vvilliout requiring oaths, prohibit 
teachers in public schools from joining "subversive” groups and a 
thirteenth (Kansas) has a unique statute which makes teachers 
who do so ineligible for retirement benefits. Tennessee, for exam- 
ple, provides that no person “who is a member of a political party 
subscribing to a political faith which advocates the overthrow of 
the American form of government shall be employed on either a 
temporary or permanent basis in any school in this state financed 
in whole or in part w ith public funds.” Mississippi excludes teachers 
who belong to “aoy organization which engages in or advocates, 
abets, advises, or teaches, or a purpose of which is to engage in 
or advocate, abet, advise, or teach activities intended to over- 
throw, destroy or alter, or to assist in the overtluow, destruction 
or alteration of, the constitutional form of the government of the 
United States, or of the Stale of Mississippi, or of any political 
subdivbion of cither of them, by revolution, force, violence, or 
other means not provided for or sanctioned by the Constitution 
of the State of Mbsissippi or the Constitution of tl)e United States.” 
Arkansas bans from any public emplo)-ment a person who is a 
meinWr of a “Nazi, Fascist, or Communbt society, or any organiza- 
tion alTiliatcd with such societies.” 

As with oaths, non-oath policies frequently are local in origin. 
In various parts of the country, boards of education have set up 
rules and regulations regarding teacher loyalty. Although vvTitten 
policies are found primarily in large cities,^'’ there b no reason 


An cujnple o£ a JrfaJed policy U the one in Baltimore. Since ItMS, the 
foUininng nil« have been cipcraUvei “(1) Rule Ap!>li/,ng to Educational Em. 
ido’jcct u-il/i Tenure; If an nlucatioiial einplo>cc wtlli tenure U found suilty 
(alur triJ a> proMdttl in tiie rules) of duIo>-aky la Uic L’ruted States or to our 
Amrncan i^al$ of denmcracy lie slull be dismissed. (3) Rule Apvluini: to 
ft-rsmu OdtCT rfiaii Educalional Emploifnt uttli Tenure: No piTSun wliose 
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lo believe lliat smaller school sj-stems arc not as concerned with 
tlie problem as arc larger ones. Most of the regulations are rela- 
tively recent in origin, although some, like that in Indianapolis 
specifying that “No officer or cmpIo)'ce of the Board shall be guilty 
of disloyalty lo the United Slates either by word, written or spoken, 
or act," are o\er a quarler-cenlurv old. 


loyalty to our American ideals of democracy is not dear sliaJI Im assigned, ap- 
pointcil, or elected to any position in tlic school $>stcm, or retained in any posi- 
tion in the school s>sicni.‘' 

In 1Q33, "the United States" was sulistitutrd in flic second rule for "our 
American ideals of dctiiocracv" and tlic latter term was deleted from the first 
rule. Also adopted was the following ptoerdure: “If the Superintendent, the 
Deputy Superintendent, any Assistant Suptrintcndenl, the Director of I’crsonncl. 
or any member of the board of Sdiool ^mmissiuners shall receive any wntten 
statement or any oral statement from any responsible person which raises a seri- 
ous r|uestion with respect to the loyalty to the United Stales on the part of any 
emplo}ee of the Department of Education, it sliall be the duly of such penon so 
receiving such Infomution to bnng such wntten statement or lo rejiort such oral 
statement to the incinbers of the Board of School Commissioners in private ses- 
sion. Upon any such wntten statement or oral slaloinent and after such further 
investigation, reports, hc.vrings or interviews as llie Board may deem proper, 
the Bo^ shall by inajonty vote dvtenninc whellicr Uie C)nplo>ee shall bo ro- 
(]uJred to aiuwer the following Questions, (a) Are you a Communist? (b) Are 
you now, or have you ever been, a member of any Communist Organization? 
(c) Are you now, or have you ever licen. a iiicinber of any organization, associa- 
tion, movomcnl, club, or combmalion of persons wiiich advocates the overthrow 
of the constitutional form of government of the Unitid Slates by force or vio- 
lence or vvliich socks to alter the form of our goverrunent by unconstitutiooal 
means? 

If your answ'er to either of the last two questions is yes, state the name of 
the organization, dates of membcrsliip and evtent of participation. An explana- 
tion regarding membership in any of llicsc organizations may be attaciied licrcto 
on a separate sheet of paper if you desire to explain Uie circumstances of your 
membership. 

If such employee shall .answer Question (a) above 'Yes,* or shall refuse to 
answer any one of the three questions, the Supenntendent shall iiiiincdiately 
prefer charges to the Board of Scliool Commissioners against such employee, 
based upon such answ er or refusal to answer. . . . 

At the trial, after such answer or refusal to answer shall have been offered 
in evidence, tlie burden will be upon the employee to establish his or her loyalty 
and to show cause why he or she should not be dismissed from the employment 
of tlic Department of Education, whether or not he or she has tenure. 

If such employee shall answer wlber Question (b) or Question (c) 'Yes,* the 
answers shall be reported to the Board of School Commissioners, who shall de- 
termine what action, if any, shall be taken, consistent with law and tlie rules of 
this Board.*'— Board of School Commissionfrs, Baltimore, Maryland, Minutes of 
Meetings, January 15 , 1953 . and Fchniaiy S, 1953. 
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TUE -VE'V YORK STATE FEINBERC LAW 

The “Feinberg Anti-Subversi\e Law" Id New York State deser.’es 
special attentiotL One reason is that die law was the first pertain- 
ing to teacher loyalt\' to come before the United States Supreme 
Court, which dcclarrf it consUtulional. Moreover, the statute goes 
far into the administrative realm as differentiated from the policy 
field. -Also, no teacher loyalty statute has received as much nation- 
wide publidtj’, much of it inaccurate. 

Enacted in 1&19, but nonoperalive until 1952 due to litigation, 
the Feinberg l-aw gives essentially three instructions to the Board 
of Regents: (1) to adopt and enforce rules to implement two 
existing laws;-* (2) after inquiry to compile a list of organiza- 
tions, membership in which would constitute prima facie evidence 
of disqualification of public school teachew, (31 to submit annual 
reports to the legislature. Thus the Feinberg Law basically is an 
administrative law, placing no new restrictions on teachers but 
rather outlining procures to implement prior substantive laws. 
According to the Regents' Rules, local systems ate to submit to the 
Regents annually a Qumeiicol accounting covering the loyalty sta* 
tus of all emplojces and the names of any persons found to be 
disqualified for appointment or retention, accompanied by the sup- 
porting oidence therefor. Another prosision in the rules is that 
after an organization is placed on the proscribed list by the Board 
of Regents,-* a teacher has ten das's in which to terminate “in good 
faith* lus membership before sudi membership would become prima 
facie oidcncc of disqualification. MTien the Board of Regents in 
1953 submitted to the legislature its first report, based on reports 
from the approximately 2,500 school districts in the state, the board 
concluded that "there Is no evidence that any of their [local boards] 
cmplojecs are members of any organization which advocates the 
overthrow of the Covemment by force, violence or other unlaw- 
ful means or that any of their employees are charged with being 


"'U**'*^ 1^**^*^ providing tor mnov«l of public school per- 

sonnel for "Ucjsooablc or sedilious" words or acts and a 1&39 one barring any- 
one Irjihcn, or bclonsa lo a group winch advocates, violent overthrov^ of 
Uie CovermneuL 


“ In Stp'-eniber of 1933, about four 
of tf*e Fnn*<i-rs Law. ifie Kegcnt* piA 
tlie Gan iiciUit Pirt>. 


and one half years after the enactment 
the first organaalioa on the list. It was 
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engaged in subversive aclivitics." It should be emphasized that no 
teacher has been dismissed under the Feinberg Law as of tlie be- 
ginning of 195-1.** 
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Members of the Communist Party sbaQ not be employed in ibe Ameri- 
can schools. Sucli membership invobes adherence to doctrines and dis- 
cipline completely inconsistent with the principles of freedom on which 
American ^ucation depends. Such membership and the accom^nying 
surrender of intellectual inte^ty render an individual unfit to discharge 
the duties of a teacher in this country. 

At the same time we condemn the careless, incorrect, and unjust use 
of such words as “Red” and “Commurust" to attach teachers and other 
persons who in point of fact are not communists, but who merely have 
views different from those of their accusers. The whole spinl of free Amer- 
ican education will be subverted unless teachers are free to think for 
djcmselves. It is because members of the Communist Party are required 
to surrender this riaht, as a consequence of becoming part of a move- 
ment characterued by conspiracy and calculated deceit, that they shall 
be excluded from cmplayrMnt as teachers and from membership in the 
National Education AsscaatioiL 


It was at its ld52 convestion that the American Federation of 
Teachers in effect reversed its prior position that membership in 
the Communist Party in a&d of itself was not sufficient cause for 
dismissal from a public school post .A tesolutioQ was adopted 
providing that “the AFT and/or its locals does not undertake to 
defend a teacher whose membenhip in the AFT is, or would be, 
in violation of Ithe AFT Constitution.” but] ... it is the duW 
of any local to see that a teacher accused of being a member of 
the Communist Parly or any other totalitarian organization has 
every opportunity to clear himself of the charge.” 

The main arguments advanced against a blanket exclusion of all 
members of the Communist Party from teaching posts include: 

1. Since the Communist Party is not outlawed in the United 
Stales, to prevent its members from holding teaching positions 
would be to discriminate against members of minority political par- 
ties, and would be a first step toward excluding those composing 
Ollier unpopular minorities. 

2. To exclude members of the Communist Party per se is to al- 
tnbute guilt by association by holding that aU members subscribe 
to the extreme positions of some and is to infiict a penalty for 
thought rather tlian action. If a member abuses his privileges as a 


long hid bern officidly Uned fim, membership in that organuaUon by a pro- 
vision to Its couitilutioft. ' 
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teacher or slanU his teaching, be should be dismissed on these 
grounds. 

3. All ideas are needed for a well-rounded educational program; 
il is essential to study about Communism, and members of tlie 
Communist Party arc best able to present Communist thinking. 

■i. To try to rcmo\c memlscrs of the Communist Party will do 
much more harm tlian good to the educational system. Teachers 
will lend to lie frightened and ll>e sy'stcm will Iw disrupted. More- 
oscr, knowTi Communists arc not the really dangerous ones. 

The leading arguments in support of prcs'cnting all members of 
the Communist Party from leacfiing include: 

1. One lias no constitutional right to be a public school teacher. 
N*ot c\er)‘one who docs not violate the Jaw of the land possesses 
llie special personal qualifications needed for the important post of 
teacher. The Communist Party is not really a political party; it is a 
conspirac)’. The contention that action to eliminate Communists 
presages drives against other minorities is a non sequitur. 

2. Joining the Communist Party is an act of acceptance of the 
requirement to partidpatc in the party program, which program 
is in conflict with basic American principles. The Communist Party 
pliilosophy includes use of subterfuge to achieve Party goals, and 
therefore, if members were permitt^ to teach, it would be very 
difficult to detect slanted instruction without constant observation. 

3. Membership in the Communist Party involves acceptance of 
certain dogma and discipline whicli keeps one’s mind from being 
free, a prime requisite for a teacher in the United States. Although 
it is necessary to teach about Communism, to do this does not ne- 
cessitate cmplo)’mcnt of Communists anymore than to teach crimi- 
nology requires employing gangsters. 

4. If sound proc^ures arc used, climinab'on of members of the 
Communist Party, rather than having a harmful effect on the 
school system, will serve to protect the true hberals by differentiat- 
ing them clearly from Communists. 

The latter set of arguments seems compelling to the authors, 
who believe that there is no place in the public schools for those 
who belong to the Communist Party'. Facts about its nature, 
brought to light in a number of reliable investigations, point un- 
mistaVmbly to the conclusion that membership in the Communist 
Party should disqualify one from membership in the profession of 
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public school teaching. Past memberdnp. however, cannot be han- 
dled so categorically. Time of belonging and sincerity of the with- 
draw.'il from the Party are tu-o criteria on which to base a decision. 


LEGISLATIVE LWESTICATIOXS 
The post-World War II period ga»e rise to numerous investiga- 
tions of alleged subversive activities by committees of legislative 
bodies. So far as the field of education was concerned, up until 
1K2 these were conducted primarily by committees of state leg- 
islatures. Although this tjpe of inquiry was not entirely novel,** 
the extent and rapidity of its spread was new. The legislatures of 
at least thirteen states** in recent years have set up such commit- 
tees. They have operated in various ways and have given different 
degrees of attention to educational institutions. Colleges and uni- 
venities have been subjected to far more scrutiny than have public 
schools. Many of the committees have recommended restrictive 
legislation relating to loyalty of public school personnel, and a 
number of such bills have become law. 

In the early Loti's a ne^v situation developed— investigations of 
alleged subversive influences in education by Congressional com- 
mittees. A few educators had appeared previously as individuals 
before Congressional committees concerned with loyalty. N'ever 
before, however, had Congressional committees focused investiga- 
tions on education, which legally is regarded as a state function as 
differentiated from a federal or a municipal function. 

In the fall of liS2 the Interaal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judidary* Committee began bearings on “subversive influ- 
ence in the educational process." Early in 1953 the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of Representatives began a 
new series of hearings involving educators. It was pointed out that 
the two committees would not cover the same ground: the Senate 

•The Sew Yak SUte Le^sUhire, far eaample. Lad conducted large 
ini^bgatioci into alleged rubtnslte aeUwties dcrUr after Wald War I (The 
Leak Committee) and at tLe be ginnin g of Wald War n (Tbe Rap>Coudert 
Cooumtta). 

•Aiiaona, Caldc^ Ftoida, BliqiS*, MaoW. Mauachiuetts. VtirLig^". 

Olja. Oldahaaa, TeaaesJee and WaaLinglon. 
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group would look for organized subversion, while the House com- 
mittee would investigate individuals.** 

Response to the idea of such inquiries was voluminous and var- 
ied. The chief arguments offered in support of legislative investiga- 
tions into alleged subversion in education include: 

1. Legislative committees have certain legal powers, such as the 
power of subpoena, whidi boards of education lack and \vithout 
which thorough investigation cannot be conducted. 

2. Legislati^’e committees have the personnel and facilities for 
conducting investigations; boards of education do not. 

3. Opposition to such invesb'gations tends to arouse suspicions 
that educators have “something to hide.” 

4. Educators put themselves in an untenable position if they sup- 
port legislative investigations in general and oppose them where 
education is involved. 

5. Legislative committees, since memben come from outside of 
the local community, can operate with more objectivity than is pos- 
sible for local school boards. 

6. Such investigations will be sure to show that the extent of 
subversive infiltration into the schools is infinitesimal, and the pub- 
lic will be much more assured of this fact than if the “schools in- 

"The Senate group was under the chainnaashjp of Senator Pat McCarras of 
N'evada until 1953, when Senator William E. Jenner of Indiana became chair- 
man. The House group was headed by Congressman Harold H. Velde of Illinois. 

In its July 17, 1953, report the Senate subcommittee quotes a policy state- 
ment of Senator Jenner: 'Our purpose is to protect and safeguard academic 
freedom. Academic freedom is under attack by a monstrous growth no individ- 
ual or community of scholars can £ght alone. . . . Our committee is not con- 
cemed with telling the leaders of our scJiooIs and mlleges what to teach, or how 
to teach. It is concerned with showing them where this alien conspiracy is hid- 
den, that it is fully armed with every weapon, waiting to attack at every vantage 
poinL It is concerned with hel;wg our academic leaders to meet the threat. 
There can be no academic freedom until this Soviet conspiracy hidden in our 
schools and colleges is exposed to the Lght, and the rule of Moscow over its 
adherents in the educational world is broken.” This report includes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“That educational authorities give consideration to the establishment of cri- 
teria and the initiation of procedures whereby schools, colleges and universities 
can eliminate teachers who have demonstrated their unsuitabihty to teach be- 
cause of their collaboration with the Communist conspiracy. ... 

That school authonties, colleges, and local boards of education institute posi- 
tive programs, under qualified erperts in the field of combating communism, to 
teach both teachers and school pupils the nature of the Communist conspiracy 
that is attacking the whole structure of our society.” 
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%estigaled themselves' or if boards of education failed to take any 
steps to look into the matter. 

7. Since bearings before le^lalive comjnittees usuaUy are given 
wide publicit)’, a large audience will be attracted, a situation which 
may be capitalized on to aciue\e better public understanding of 
academic freedom. 

S. Legislative investigations serve to stir educators into needed 
reassessments of academic freedom and responsibility. 

Opposition to legislative inquiries into alleged subversion in edu* 
cation is supported by the following tenets; 

1. Local boards of education representing the people of a com- 
munitj- are chaiged with managing the public schools within the 
legal framework. LegisUtive investigations constitute a grave 
threat to this traditional local control of schoob. 

2 . Such investigations stimulate a climate of unrest, uncertainty, 
and fear on the part of educators, a conditioD which militates 
against good education and leads toward a deadly ‘‘conformity.’’ 

3. Many legislators arc not very familiar with modem methods 
and goab of public education (and such knowledge is not to be ev 
pected of them); therefore often they are not qualified to conduct 
investigations into thb area. 

4. Some legislators have demonstrated in certain investigations 
tiiat they are not really interested in getting facts. Their aim is to 
gain publicity by sensationalism, and charges of subversion, how- 
ever ill-founded, make “news.’' 

5. Tljerc is so littk evidence of any alleged subversion in the edu- 
cation enterprise that legislative investigations are not worth while 
from the points of time or cosL 

6. Lcgi»lativc investigations stir up suspicions and uncertaintj’ in 
the populace. The esccedingly small number of teachers involved 
tends generally to be undeii^yed by communication media and 
lovt sight uf by many atizens, so tliat the “discovery" of a few 
Communists raises doubts about the unswerving loyalty of the 
nullion-odd public school staff personucl. 

7. Legidalive invesUgations have concentrated almost entirely 
on “subv ersive" influences from the “left" and thereby distracted at- 
tention from “subversive" influences from the "righti" 

S. LegUlalnc investigations of education tend to inject partisan 
political considerations into the education enterprise. 
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committees mav gra\ely threaten the locsal control of schoob which is so 
cssenlial to cnH decentralized ^stem of education and Ae survnyal ot 
American freedoms. The education of citizens in this critical period oi 
out history must be resen ed entirely to the control of local school boards 
under the laws of the seseral states. 

The .American Federation of Teaciiets at their 1953 cnovention 
adopted resolutions similar to the preceding one of the National 
Education Association. The union, however, opposed the dismissal 
of a teacher solely on the basis of use of the Fifth .Amendment in 
refusal to testify before a legislative committee, a point not spe- 
cifically treated by the National Education Assodalion. 

The problem of wbat to do about teachers who, when called be- 
fore legislative inquiries, utilize the Fifth .Amendment as a basis for 
refusing to testily was becoming a pressing one as the number of 
sucli cases increased. Legal questions as wcU as moral ones are in* 
solved. As of the begioiuog of 1934. the Congressional committees 
were still accepUog this reason for not testifying. But whether 
such lach of cooperation with a governmental body is acceptable 
conduct for a teacher remained a moot point.’^ 


JUDICIAL LSTERPIUTTATIONS 
That disloyalty to the American form of government renders one 
ui^t to teach in die public stbools is unchallengeable in the ab- 
stract. When specific circumstances arc involved, however, the sit- 
uation becomes somewhat hazy. Clear )udicial interpretation of 
the steps which may be taken to assure loyalty is not available. 
Sox arc there concrete determinations regarding which activities 
are so “subversive” as to comtitutc grounds for dismissal 

One reason is that there has been a dearth of test cases. The pe- 
riod of intense concern over "subversion" which began shortly after 
World War II has been brief from the point of view of establish- 
ing judicial precedents, especially in such a fermenting area. .More- 
over, the number of tcacdicis removx;d for reasons relatin'^ to “sub- 


■ In mjjiy funsditUoiij legul^un on Uui tukjert was being considered as 
and otber puLLc ooplcotos invoked tie Frith Amendment. A 
MictaM statute of appb-mi to aB pubic «npSo>c«. but coacentratinz 
particularly on teacLcr^ pfoenbed that refusal to icstriy befotc duly authonrrd 
bedrs Ttgudinz n>emlj.-rvtup in the Commmast Party or "front’ organizations 
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versive" aclinlies has been wiy small Many of the situations ha%c 
in\olvcd failure of boards to rc-employ teachers in succeeding years 
rather than discharge of teachers currently employed, and tluis, in 
the absence of tenure or contract rights, no basis for court review 
was available. Furtljeimore, many of this relatively small number 
were dismissed on charges less conlro\ersial and more easily sub- 
stantiated, such as insubordination or incompctcncy. M,uiy who 
could have taken their cases to court did not do so. 

Most of the eases that have reached the courts in recent years 
have involved lovalty oaUis. Almost all have been concerned with 
the constitutionality of the oatlis rather llian witli alleged viobtions 
of them. Since 1951, c.ises specifically involving teacher oatlis have 
reached the highest courts of four states ( California,** NVw Jer- 
sey, Ohio, and Okbhoma) and the United Slates Supreme Court. 
In each instance the legality of rctpiiring an o.ith was upheld. Hic 
prescriptions in the Oklahoma oath, however, were such that the 
United States Supreme Court dc'clarc^d it invalid. On the bases of 
these and other cases it may Ire concluded that the constitutionality 
of mandating loy.il(y oaths for public school personnel seems cer- 
tain but that the legality of certain provisions found in some oaths 
has not been adequately adjudicated. 

Tlie United States Supreme Court has rendered only two deci- 
sions dia’Clly concenicd wiili teacher loyalty, both during 1952. 
The first upheld, by a vote of six to three, the constitutionality of 
the previously dcscrilrcd Feinbcig Anti-Suliversivc Law in New 
York State.** Tlic second unanimously found an Oklahoma loyalty 
oath*' unconstitutional Ixrcaiisc it contained clauses which violated 
"duo process." A person taking the oalli was to swear llul within 
the preceding five yean he had not been a member of an organi- 
aatiun of a deemed “subversive." Tlie oath was required of all 
current and prospective public oiliccrs and emplojccs, willi em- 
ployees of school districts specifically covered. The highest tribunal 
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foimd invalid such blanket disqualification because of mere past 
membership in a proscribed oiganmtiou vrithout proof of aware- 
ness at the time of membership of its purposes and actis-ities ** The 
court made it plain that it was not ruling against oaths for public 
employees as such. Among cases cited was its 1951 decision up- 
holding a Los Angeles ordinance teqmring all city employees to 
swear they did not advocate or belong to organizations advocating 
unla’A'ful overthrow of the government.** In that instance, knowl- 
edge of the nature of the organization was found to be "implicit in 
eadi clause of the oath." Another case referred to was the one up- 
holding the Feinberg Law in which the Supreme Court expressly 
noted that in that law proscribed membership was only prima 
facie, not conclusive, esideoce of disqualification. 

In the decisions regarding teacher loyalty laws several points 
stand out: 

1. Requiring loj’alcy o! teachers is within the state's power. "A teacher 
works in a senritis'e area in a schoolroom. There be shapes the attitude of 
young minds toward the society in which they live. In this, the state has 
a siui concern. It must preserve the integrity of the schools." *' 

2. "That the school authorities have the right and the duty to screen 
the oSdals, teachers, and emplovees as to their fitness to maintain the 
iniegriw of the schools as a part of ordered society, cannot be doubted." *’ 

3. 'One's associates, past and present, as well as one’s conduct, may 
properiy be considered in detennioing fitness and loyalty."** 

■t. "Fast conduct may well relate to present fitness, past loyalty may 
have a reasonable relatioiiship to present and future tru^ Both ate com- 
monly inquired into in deteiminiDg fitness for both hieh and low positions 
ir» private ittdustiy and are t»l less relevant in public emploj-ment."'** 
3. Loj-alty oaths as such are not uncoosbtutionaL 
6, To bar a person by the tool of an oath ox otherwise because of past 
membership in an orgatuzatkev requires proof t^t be knew the purposes 
of tl>e organization during the tune be bcwnged. 

It should be noted that dissenbog opinions were registered in 
the .Vew York and Los .Angeles cases, which were six to three and 
five to four decisions, respectively. Justice Douglas in his dissent in 
- V. VpJesraff. 344 U.S. 183 (1333). 

•CatncT V. Board of fuNie Wotht ^ Lot Ajigdct, 341 U8. 716 (1951). 

* Adler r. Board of Educatton of the Citu of Seic Tot t, wpra. 

"thid, 

•lUL 

“ Comer V. Boord of FuLlxc U'orif of Lot Artedet, npra. 
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been many examples ol actions taken by lay citizens to defend 
teacbeis’ freedom and to oppose unwarranted restraints. The ni^- 
ber of groups coming to the aid of the schools has been increasing 
steadily. Such groups have one or both of the foUoNving purposes. 
(1) actively opposing restrictive measures, directly answering un- 
founded diaiges, and exposing the ulterior motives of many of the 
attackers of public educators; and (2) involving large numbers of 
citizens in working constructively with boards of education and 
school personnel constantly to iropros'c the schools- 

Tenure laws have contributed greatly to the advancement of 
academic freedom by preventing aibitraiy dismissals. Professional 
associations have done much to educate both teachers and Ia)Tnen 
regarding academic freedom. Many associations of teachers have 
special committees working in this sphere. The National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through Education of the Na- 
tional Education Assodation and similar groups of some state educa- 
tion assodatioDS have helped through investigatioiis of situations 
involving alleged violations of fair practice by boards of education. 
The national group and some of the stade ones issue printed repoits 
on their investigations, the distribution of which benefits academic 
freedom far be)'otid the localities involved. Such bodies of educators 
also defend unjustly attacked individuals and educabonal policies. 

.\nother positive element is the steady improvement over the 
years in the preparation and competency of the average teacher. 
Well-trained teachers, operating as responsible members of a true 
profession, form the best answer to threats to academic freedom. 
By winning the respect and trust of the public they serve, sooner 
or later they will be granted the freedom they warrant to cany out 
their functions. Moreover, as an immediate consideration, such 
teachers are less hkely to succumb to pressures of the hour and to 
subvert their calling by ceasing to teach according to the best of 
their ability, training, and conscience. 

The preservation of acadeouc freedom is both a public and a pro- 
fessional problem. That no quick and easy solution is available is 
apparent not only from what has been presented in this chapter 
but also from a look at almost any phase of our national existence. 
It is not an exaggeration to say Aal it is almost impossible to End a 
newspaper in which no mention of loyalty or "subversion'" appears. 
Teaclicr loyalty forms only part of the complex "subversive" aetivi- 
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tics picture. Included also are myriad situations of all kinds, involv- 
ing individuals and groups in such diverse callings as labor leaders, 
entertainers, publishers, public cmplo^'ccs, lawj-ers, writers, physi- 
cians, and cleigj'mcn. Here, indeed, is an opportunity for educators 
to be of real ser\‘ice by demonstrating in this critical time their 
ability to handle the problem of alleged subversion in their own 
field without wc.'xkcning traditional freedoms, and thereby to be- 
come an c.xamplc for the country as a whole. 
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No aspect of teacher personaeJ policy has been more 
subject to legislative action since 1940 than has retirement legisla- 
tion. During the decade of the V940‘s, over half of the states either 
enacted new laws cenering teacher retirement or radically revised 
existing laws. It may also be said that no element of a good staff 
personnel program has been accepted more completely than has die 
principle of piosiding some income for sopeiannuated teadicrs not 
in service. ^ all 45 states, as of 1946, statesnde retirement pro* 
visions could be found. 

The language of the sarious laws differs, and terminology is not 
standaidiud. Technically, bowesci. a “pension* plan is financed 
entirely by the employer (in the case of teachers, by public funds) 
ssbereas a 'joint-cootnbutoiy' plan b financed in part by the em- 
pIo)ce and in part by the employer. A reiirement allowance con- 
sists of tv>o parts — an onnmly based on the money the member has 
invested in the system and a pension based on the contributions of 
the employer. Although pensions for teachers historically preceded 
reliretnent provisions, they base been supplanted, except in a few 
local districts and in Delaware and New Mexico.^ 
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pose of assuring members that a sum of money would be paid to 
their estates upon their deaths. Such voluntary mutual-aid societies 
were formed in several large cities during the next few decades. 
Benefits of such associations were extended to include those for 
sickness and, eventually, for separation from service due to disabil- 
ity or superannuation. Younger teachers, however, in general were 
not very enthusiastic about the plans, and the arrangements were 
financially unsound. 

It was not until 1894 that the legislature of New York enacted for 
New York City a bill which, because it touched upon tlie idea of 
public support, became a landmark in teacher retirement. The 
source of funds was to be deductions from the pay of absent 
teachers, but no provisions were made to assess the salaries of 
teachers who did not miss work nor to use state or local funds in the 
program. Pensions of one-half the final salary, not to exceed $1,000, 
could be granted to incapacitated male teachers after thirty-five 
years of service and female teachers after thirty years. Despite the 
inadequacy and financial unsoundness of this phin, it soon was 
copied by other cities. 

New Jersey is credited with establishing the first statewide sys- 
tem in 1S96. The state administered the plan, and contributions and 
benefits were related to the teachers salary. During the next few 
years there was a rather rapid growth of retirement plans in large 
cities, but little action on the state level took place until after 1910. 
In the subsequent three decades the movement grew, though often 
the plans adopted were not on a very sound basis, particularly dur- 
ing the early years. Many otherwise intelligent persons failed to see 
tliat benefits had to bear a relation to contributions. Guarantees of 
retirement stipends often were made which could not possibly be 
achieved under the methods of financing used. In almost all 
instances of bankrupt systems naivete or stupidity, not dishonesty, 
were to blame. Such failures, however, made worse the plight of 
aged teachers who had been relying on some financial help after 
ceasing work and who in many instances had invested considerable 
sums which were wiped out when a system collapsed. 

Leadership in improving retirement systems came from hvo prin- 
cipal organizations: the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching and the National Education Association. Much research ^ 
and study were devoted to the problem and firm bases for retire- 
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ment programs were developed. Most of the existing systems were 
reappraised and amended, and new ones were enacted in many 
states. By 1937 state laws for teacher retirement existed in 28 states. 
Local systems remained numerous, although a number had been 
merged with state systems. Approiinulely 65 per cent of teachers 
V. ere covered by some sort of post-service provision. Financial back- 
ing, however, was still shaky in several of the systems then existing. 
By this time the acceptance of the retirement principle for teachers 
was becoming less and less the main problem, and more and more 
concern was given to the inadequacy of the stipends provided. Ao 
impetus was received from the passage of the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Act in 1935. .Mthough this law did not apply to teachers, the 
philosophy of the government's assuming a role in providing income 
for the aged was persuasive.* During the years 19.37 to 1946. 20 
states enacted teacher retirement laws, thereby extending the old- 
age coverage of tcachen to include all 43 states Also since the late 
Thirties a number of other stales have substantially revised and 
strengthened their systems. Some systems still are very inadequate, 
and relatively few arc organized to include all of the best thinking 
on the subject. The current activity in the area of legislation per- 
taining to teacher retifcmcnl is encouraging to the extent that it is 
well directed, which fortunately is the case in most instances. As the 
1950's got under way a significant issue on which there is a marked 
division within the profession loomed on the horizon for teacher re- 
tirement; that issue, discussed later at length, is the relation of fed- 
eral Social Secunty to teacher retirement Now that the federal act 
has been amended (as of 1950) to make it legally possible for 
teachers to come under it, the question no longer is an ■'ic-idpmjc 
one. By die early 1950’s, local retirement systems largely had given 
way to state plans except in large cities. In 19S3 the National Edu- 
cation Association Ibtcd only 40 joint-contributory local ones, al- 
though oo claim was made that the list was exhaustive. It can be 
assumed that the few local plans not listed are operated by small 
districts largely to supplement state benefits. Typically, a member 
of a local system docs not belong to the state system, and in the 
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very laige cities the local systems have more members tiian some 
state ones. In gi\lng a national picture in this chapter, attention is 
focused on state plans. Local plans follow essentially the same pat- 
terns described for state plans, and the various issues presented 
pertain to teacher retirement systems in general, whether they be 
state or locally operated. 


COVERAGE 

All public school teachers now are eligible for participation in a 
retirement s)'stem. Not e\'eiy' teacher belongs, however, because 
usually when retirement laws were enacted, those already in sersdce 
were given the option of joining or not. The chief reason for this 
feature is that forced partidpation in a jolot-contributoiy s^'stem 
might work great hardship on older teadiers who had been making 
other investments and plans for their old age at the time the law 
was enacted. If they suddenly were required to put part of their 
salaries into the retirement plan, their other arrangements might 
falter from lack of funds. In addition, their prospective benefits in 
relation to money invested at an advanced age might be far less 
from the retirement S)'$tem than would accrue from adding the 
equivalent of their contributions to private plans in which they had 
made substantial insestments over the years. 

Compulsory membership for teachers employed after the enact- 
ment of a retirement law is a generally accepted principle. Such 
teachers can make their personal financial arrangements in the tight 
of the retirement plan. Also, if membership is not compulsory, some 
of the main arguments for the etistence of such plans are \irtually 
demotished. A teacher whose effectiveness had diminished due to 
age or disability might not be appropriately removed from the 
schools. Either be might be retained to the detriment of the educa- 
tional program so that he could support himself, or he might be 
separated from sersnce to become a recipient of chant)’, which 
would mark a sad ending to a career of teaching. Moreover, unless 
all new teachers join, it is difficult to make the system financially 
stable on the basis of actuarial computations, which become more 
nearly accurate as the population affected is increased. An addi- 
tional factor is that retirement benefits depend on amounts of 
money invested, and if young teachers were not obliged to contrib- 
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ute during their relative youth, thrir oU age benefits would be re- 

AU of the retirement laws co\er the instructional staff (teachers, 
supervisors, and principals) and local superintendents. Most include 
some other school personnel, such as school Ubrarians. semetanes. 
and cleric. Approrimalely half protect certain custodial personneU 
and about a quarter include public emplojees in general. Staff 
members of public colleges and of the state department of educa- 
tion are usually eligible to belong to the state retirement s)’Stems 
covering public school personnel. 

FIN.W'CING 

All but two of the state and a few local retirement systems are 
financed jointly by participants and public funds. These joint-con- 
tiibutorv retirenjent plans vary in details, but they contain common 
elements that be analyz^ in a general way. The specifics of 
financing, although they axe of grave concern to ab teachers, are 
beyond the scope of most This statement is not intended to dispar- 
age the average teacher, but rather it is to emphasize the com- 
plexities that exist within the broad outlines of policy. Those trained 
in education cao and must understand the issues and take consid- 
ered stands on policy. Those with actuarial competence should be 
the ones to handle the impottant details. To urge the increase of 
benefits or changes in method of finance without actuarial advice on 
how to do so soundly is fatuous. Two untechnicol illustrations are 
pertinent. There has been much concern over the plight of teachers 
retired before and during the recent period of marked inflation. 
Higher cost of living has made ictiremcnt dollars huy far less than 
was contemplated, and pressure to increase retirement allowances 
has come from many sources. Often forgotten is the fact that if 
reserves are so used, the system is knocked askew. The only safe 
way to increase allowances of those already retired is through funds 
entirely separate from those of the retirement svslem. This is not 
only a factual statement, but also a humanitarian one in the broad 
sense, for it takes into account the welfare of the hundreds of thou- 
sands teachers whose fuhires are inextricably connected 

uvth the retirement system. Sound ways of ameliorating the situa- 
tion of those already retired are disciiscd later. Another example 
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of shaky reasoning is to be found in proposals to make it possible 
/or teachers to retire earlier m life with the same benefits. This is 
perhaps a laudable idea, but rarely considered is the fact that such 
a change would result in greatly increased costs both to the teacher 
and the state. The point ifiustratcd bears repetition: retirement pol- 
icies must be recognized as a concern of all teachers, young as \\ell 
as older, but technicalities of detail and execution properly are 
within the competence of trained actuaries. 


SOUBCES OK KUN-DS FOR SIEXCBERSHIP SERMCE 

Funds to support retirement plans come from public monies and 
contributions of member teachers. The public funds are derived 
principally from three sources: general revenues, partly earmarked 
revenues, and special taxes. These io turn may be raised by the 
state, by the local communiUes, or by a combination of the tsvo. 
General revenues comprise the usual source. In over half of the 
states the funds arc obtained from the state alone, and in about a 
fifth local sources pay all. Sometimes the local districts pay in* 
directly by having some of their state aid withheld for this purpose. 
Local retirement systems, as would be expected, are primarily sup- 
ported locally. 

Public funds may be contributed by two general methods, cash 
disbursement or reserve, and the slates are about equally divided 
between the two systems. A cash disbursement system is one in 
which each year or each two years the stale legislature appropriates 
the amount of money needed to pay the states share of benefits due 
to teachers already retired. Under a reserve sj'stem the state con- 
tributes during the period of service of the teacher, in order to build 
up a fund prior to the members retirement. This fund is held in 
reserve for use in pacing the states share of the retirement allow- 
ance when the teacher retires. Connectimit and Minnesota have 
partial reserve plans, providing for the appropriation by the state of 
the reserves necessary for those retiring at the time their retired 
status begins. 

Most students of retirement favor reserve systems. Such plans are 
much sounder Uian cash disbursement ones. If a depression were to 
strike and state revenues were to be reduced, under tlie latter plan 
there might not be sufficient funds available in a given year to meet 
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commitments to retired teachers. Under a reserve basis anticipated 
letirement income can almost be assured recipients. Unless a teacher 
can rely on a certain income after his days of active service, his 
future security lies under a doud. Security is always relative, of 
course, but cash disbursement systems unnecessarily jeopardize it. 

The funds from teachers’ contributions toward retirement allow- 
ances usually represent a percentage of salary. This percentage 
either may be fi-sed or may depend on an actuarial calculation de- 
signed to achieve a specified goal, such as a retirement allowance, 
equal to half salar)'. l^ere fi-ted, as is most commonly true, the per- 
centage varied in 1950 from 2 per cent in Wyoming to 6 per cent in 
Wisconsin. In some states them is a salary maidmum on which con- 
tributions are based; for example, 5 per cent svith a salary ceiling of 
$4,800 in Nevada. 

Tlie financing of retirement plans may be classified in still an- 
other way. They can be essentially “fi.«d benefit” plans, “money 
purchase” plans, or a combination of these. A fixed benefit arrange- 
ment prorides that upon retirement the teacher will receive annu- 
ally a specified amount of money, stipulated either as a fiat sum or 
as a percentage of average salary over a definite period. His contri- 
butions are applied to the general fund, but his retirement alloxv- 
ance is fixed. Under a money purchase plan, the retirant receives an 
annuity based on the actuarial value of his contributions to the 
system and a pension based on the actuarial value of public con- 
tributions in his name. If the system is on a “matching" basis, the 
annuity and the pension will be equal. Such a plan is sometimes 
called a “money-doubled” one. The third, or combination, plan pro- 
Nitles that the annuity be actuarially determined, whUe the pension 
be a fixed amount. (SeeTablcS.) 

It is extremely dilRcuU to pul a fixed benefit plan on a reserve 
basis because future cost of such a plan cannot easily be antici- 
pated. Many teachers favor fixed benefits despite this handicap. 
One reason advanced is that tlicre is more security in fi.xed benefit 
plans, because presumably they will not be affected by economic 
changes, as will money purchase plans. This line of reasoning is 
valid only so long as the state remains willing and able to pay the 
stipulated benefit Furthermore, the fact that the financial burden 
.n such a plan often is greater on the state dian on him is appealin-r 
to tl»e niember. A (act that is sometimes forgotten is djat fixed bene^ 
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Basic Forsicuas 

Fixed benefit total 
isllowance 

TABLE 8 

FOR NoRSIAL HeriRESlEXT 

Peruton equal 
to annuity 

Aioowasces rv 1950* 

Fixed benefit pendon 
plus annuity 

Arkansas 

Alabama 

Aruona 

California 

Georgia 

Florida 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Idalso 

Connecticut 

Mississippi 

ICansas 

Delaware 

North Caiolina 

Maine 

Illinois 

Ohio 

htar) land 

Indiana 

Oklahoma 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Oregon 

Montana 

ticntucky 

South Carolina 

NclirasLa 

Louisiana 

South Dakota 

New Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Tennessee 

New York 

Missouri 

Texas 

Pennsvlvaoia 

Nevada 

Utah 

\'cnnonl 

New llampshiie 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Rhode Island 

W>onuDg 

Virpoia 

Virginia 

U'ashington 

^^’ucotuin 


* Based an PuhUe School R£tlremotU ai the Uolf Cerdury, Research Bulletin. 
VoL 2S, No. A ( Wasliinston: Research Division, National Education Association. 
Decetnher, 10^), p. 127. 


fits for Uiosc not yet retired can be lowered in adverse times more 
easily than soundly administered money purchase plans, .\nother 
reason why teachers sometimes favor fised benefits is that they are 
expressed in concrete figures, rather than in variables which are 
dependent on actuarial calculations, and tlius arc simple to compre* 
hend- 

Allhough die costs brought about by such heton as Jou er interest 
rales and increased longevity arc borne by tlic public in fixed bene- 
fit plans, they axe borne by the member in pure money pnrcliaso 
plans. In the latter plans there is a lower allowance available from 
(he member’s contributions and also from liic state's contributions 
in his behalf. Equity would require Uiat stich costs be jointly l>omc, 
which would be best met by the combination plan, whereby the 
state giurantccs a fixed benefit and the member’s contributions pro- 
vide an allowance actuarily determined. But it must be repeated 
Uiat any fixed benefit arrangement has disadvantages as well os 
advantages. 
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SERVICE IN THE STATE PRIOR TO ENACTMENT 
OF THE REIIRE4IENT LAW 

A problem of particular sigoificaoco to older teachers involves 
provisions for credit for ser\ice prior to the enactment of the retire- 
ment law. This factor also would operate to a degree every time 
changes were made in a retirement law. Almost all state retirement 
plans allow for some credit for prior service. Some laws give bene- 
fils for prior service substantially equal to those for membership 
service, widi the state bearing the total eirpcnse for the period prior 
to enactment of the statute. This arrangement would mean that the 
pension for prior service would be twice the pension for member- 
ship service, there being no annuity for the prior service period. 
Geoipa grants for prior service one and one-half times the allow- 
ance which would have beeu obtainable had the retirement system 
been in operation. The effect of such a stipulation is to give an ad- 
vantage to older teachers, who would complete most of their serv- 
ice at relatively low salaries. 

Sevxral laws give pensions (or pilot service equal to pensions for 
membership service. In this case, unless provision is made for teach- 
ers to make contributions for an annuity based on prior service 
equal to die pension for prior service, the result is that the part of 
their retirement allowance based on prior service U half of what it 
would have been had the retirement law been in force. Even if 
"buying-up" credit for past service is permitted, few teachers have 
the cash to do so. In a few states prior service pensions are totally 
unrelated to membership pensions. For instance, ia 1950 Oref'on 
had a law granting a prior service pension of 330 annually during 
retirement for each year op to twenty years. 


SERVICE ovrrsmE the state 

There is vvjde variation among the provisions for credit for service 
outside of the slate. Half of the slates make no provision for credit- 
ing out-of-state service toward relireroenL In the oUier half one or 
both of two general condiUons control the situaUon: (1) dates of 
out-of-state service in relation to enactment or amendment of the 
sUte’s retirement law, and (2) number of years served in the state 
granting die retirement allowance. As examples, in Montana ten 
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years of out-of-stale service may be credited if the service was ren- 
dered in die other stale prior to the enactment of the Montana law; 
in Minnesota all oiil-of-state service may be credited for a teacher 
who ser\’cs fifteen years in the state; in Maine a teacher may be 
credited for ten years’ out-of-state service if he has served twenty 
)cars in the state; in New York ten years of out-of-state service may 
be credited regardless of date or time served in the state. When out- 
of-stale ser\'ice may be counted, the general procedure is for the 
teacher to pay into tlie retirement system of the state he is entering 
a sum equal to what his contribution would have been liad he been 
in service in the new state during those years. Tliis sum may be 
paid in a lump, over a fixed period, or by an increased rate of con- 
tribution until the proper amount has been paid. The receiving 
state usually docs not make contributions to supplement member 
contributions, alUiough Minnesota and New Jersey do so. 

BENEFITS 

EXIGIBILITV FOR NORMAL REnREXl£.VT 

Qualifications for nondisability benefits under retirement laws are 
based on years of service, age, or a combination of the two factors. 
In many systems there are alternate ways in which minimum re- 
quirements for retirement may be met. Two points should be em- 
phasized in relation to this section. First, minimum qualifications 
are being treated; thus, generally members are not compelled to 
retire when they meet these requirements. Second, the relation be- 
tween benefits and time of retirement should be kept in mind; to be 
eligible for a retirement allowance is quite different from being 
eligible for the maximum allowance. 

In slightly more than half of the states it is possible to retire on 
years of service regardless of age. The length of the period of serv- 
ice ranges from twenty years in Massachusetts to thirty-six in Ohio. 
In some states which provide retirement on a basis of service alone, 
there are minimum ages at which payments begin; for example, 
Texas permits retirement after twenty-five years of service with 
payments beginning at age sixty- A member may retire on a basis of 
age alone in about half of the states. Such ages vary from fifty-five 
in Massachusetts and Minnesota to seventy in New York. Almost 
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half of Ihe states pro\-jde for ooe or more combinations of age and 
service as minimum re<iuirements. Such standards include age sixty 
vsith twenty years of service in Nevada, age sixty-two with ten j eais 
of service in Pennsylvania, age fifty-five with thirty years of serv- 
ice in Utah, and age filly with twenty-five years of servi<» in 
Florida. 


CnSfFULSORY RETIKEMEST PROVTSIOXS 

Id most retirement plans there are provisions for compulsory re- 
tirements as well as for voluntary retirement Such provisions based 
on age are found in about two-thirds of the states. In a few of these 
slates there are also provisions for extension, so that in effect the so- 
called compulsory ages in these states are not really compulsory. 
Mbere extcnsioiu be)ond the prescribed maximum age are permit- 
ted, disposition of individual cases usually is left to tbe discretion 
of die local school board, although occasionally the state board of 
education or the retirement board must approve. After a member 
reaches tlie minimum retirement age in a few states, the cmp]o)iog 
board can apply for retirement for the member. The ages specified 
for compuhory retirement vary from sixly-Bve in several states to 
seventy-hso in Arkansas, with seventy the most common. The pros 
and cons of compulsory retirement are discussed in a subsequent 
section. 

RETTREMENT ALLOWASCES ACTVAILT PAffi 
TOR >OIW.tAl. RCTlREStENT 

The average monthly allowance for normal retirement paid 
through teacher retiremeol ^-sterns during the year 1951-52 was 
S99.S4. The figure for sUle systems was $92.29 (See Table 9), and 
for local plans, SllilQ.* In L949-5Q tivc national average had been 
$54-50 per month. The spurt to the present figure occurred in the 
scbt»l year 1950-51, with no appredahlc change in 1951-52. 

Again it must be emphasized Uiat these are as crage figures, sub- 
ject to the general difficulties of interpretation of averages. Also. 

*195l-5g Sl^laici of Teacher RcUrcJncnt Syaemt (WasJiinswn: Nalional 
r^uc*lK,n As»oci^oa Rcscjjcli Dw-uion and Nalional Council on Tcaclicr 
19a4), p. 9. 
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TABLE 9 


KIontoly Teaqisr Rettremiot Aixowan'ces Paid bt State Systems 
IN 195l-o2* 


Slate 

Acetage normal 
retirement 
allotcance^ 

State 

Average normal 
retirement 
allowance^ 

Alabama 

$ 47.45 

Nebraska 

$ 30 34 

Arizona 

81.02 

Nevada 

No Report 

Arkansas 

43.11 

New Hampshire 

65 20 

California 

No Report 

New Jersey 

136.42 

Colorado 

37.83* 

New Mexico 

112.84 

Connecticut 

119.704 

New York 

9S.95 

Delaware 

No Report 

North Carolina* 

46.39 

Florida 

9300 

North Dakota 

55.90 

Georgia 

SO.OO 

Ohio 

95.00 

Idaho 

56.15 

Oklahoma 

47.42 

Illloois 

78.79 

Oregon* 

51.58 

Indiana 

111.00 

Pennsylvania 

104.00 

Iowa 

No Report 

Rhode Island* 

107.58 

Katuaa 

No Report 

South Carolina* 

47.58 

Kentucky 

42.38 

South Dakota 

No Report^ 

Louisiana 

107.00 

Tennessee 

65.46 

Maine* 

No Report 

Texas 

110.00i 

Maryland 

76.09* 

Utah 

65 67 

Massachusetts 

No Report 

Vermont 

70.18 

Michigan 

99 60 

Virginia 

No Reports 

Minnesota 

73.00 

Washington 

96.62 

Mississippi 

24.74 s 

West Virginia 

52.76 

Missouri 

43.50 

Wisconsin 

No Report 

Montana 

69.65 

Wyoming 

46.11 


^Source; 19SI-S2 Stati^ics of Teacher Retirement Syaenu (Washington: 
Nabonal Education Association Research Division, and National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, 1933}, p. 24. 

*The figures here tale no account ol basis of retirement (such as age, years 
ot service) except that disabdily retirement figures arc not included. 

* Difference between calculated rebTcment allowance, as here reported, and 
$75 a month is guaranteed by the state to retired teachers with 20 years or more 
of Colorado service at age 65. 

* Does not include $30 a month additional payment paid to all teachers who 
retired before October 1, 1943. 

* Membership includes nonschool public employees. 

< Includes survivors drawing benefits as beneficiaries of deceased retiranls. 

*Law changed in 1952 to integrate with Federal Old-Age and Survivon’ 
Insurance. 

>> State retiieroeut law lea teachers lepeUed in 1951^ teachers placed under 
Social Security. 
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they do not take into account the conditions under which nonnal 
retirement was begun, that is, whether on a basis of niinimuin quali- 
fications, compulsory age, or other factor. Under most laws a teach- 
ers retirement allowance would increase the longer he remained 
in sersice. Under fixed benefit fonnulas based on a percentage of 
salary (final salary*, average salary os-er a fixed period immediately 
prior to rctiiemenl. or average salary over a fixed period when 
salary was highest) multiplied hy yean of serx-ice, the teacher’s 
nnniinl retirement allowance clearly would increase as the years of 
serxice inaeased, except where a ceiling is placed on retirement 
allowances. Under money purdiase arrangements longer service 
would also tend to increase ann ual allowances, in the absence of a 
maximum, due to the accumulation of larger individual reserx-e, al- 
though the increase would not be as easily calculated as in the fixed 
benefit plans. 

Since the figures given include all living retirants, improvenaeots 
in benefits in recent years do not show up because many of the 
letiiants are receiving their allowances under older s)’Steins provid- 
ing lower allowances. .Uso, many of these now retired made only 
small contributioos to the s)'stem because they were advanced in 
years when the sv'stem was established, and thxis their allowances 
are derived primarily from slate funds for prior service and would 
be expected to be lower than allowances for future retirants. More- 
over, because salaries were so much lower in the pre-World War U 
period, benefits based on such salaries would be low relative to to- 
day’s salaries. In addition, no account is taken of the fact that a 
rctirant usually has a choice of optional ways of receiving his bene- 
\fits. For example, if be selects an option to cover a beneficiary 
\vhose life expectanc)- is longer than his, his monthly allotment 
wbuld be less than if he were covering only himself. 

These considerations should be kept in mind in evaluating Table 
9. It'should also be ronembereJ that in several states the lar<^er 
cilics,\^usual]y pacing hi^ average salaries than the rest of tiie 
state, hav e s^rate retirement plans; therefore allowances for their 
teachers, which would tend 16 raise the sUte average, are not in- 
cluded. Perhaps the most striking feature of Table 9 is the wide 
range in retirement benefiu among the states. A ratio of approxi- 
mately five tp one exists between the lop and bottom states. It must 
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be re-emphasized, however, that libera] benefits are not the only 
criterion of a good retirement ^stem. Indeed, benefits paid rank 
far behind financial soundness as a standard of evaluation. Rela- 
lively generous benefits inadequately financed are analogous to a 
bubble that may burst at any time. 


DISABOJTY ECTIREMENT 

Except for Iowa,* all stale systems of retirement have some ar- 
rangements for permanent disability' allou'ances, but only a few pro- 
vide for temporary disability. A small number ba\-e special benefits 
for disability incurred in line of duty. In some systems the disability 
allowance is calculated in the same way as the normal retirement 
allowance, and in others an entirely different basis is used. .\Ithough 
there are wide variations among the plans, usually ten to fifteen 
years of service are required to establish eligibility for a disability' 
retirement allowance. During 1951-52 the oab'onal average monthly 
allowance paid for disability retirement was $67.18.* 


SURSTX'ORS’ BE-NEFTTS 

If a member dies while in active service, the typical retirement 
law provides that the member’s contribulions plus interest be paid 
to his beneficiaries. Under this arrangement the contributions of the 
state tow’ard his retirement allowance revert to the state, and the 
deceased’s survivors are in the same situation as if be had put his 
money in a bank or in other investments rather than in the retire- 
ment plan. In other words, oeidieT he nor his family would profit 
much from the existence of a retirement system. In a few states 
partial interest or no interest is paid, so that if a member dies before 
retirement his estate actually may suffer from his having been a 
member rather than investing his money elsewhere. Some systems 
do provide a lump sum death benefit, and a small number provide 
for benefits in the form of monthly' allowances for survivors. 

‘ Iowa’s retirement s>-steni prior to 1953 was the only slate s>'steni to be pat- 
terned after federal old-age and survivals' insurance. In 1953 it was replaced 
by a combioatian of federal social securi^ and a supplemental retirement plan. 

* I9SJS2 Statiftici of Teadier Reti r ement Syslemt, p. 8. 
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If a member dies after he has retired, benefits to his survivors 
depend generally on the retirement option he has chosen. In almost 
all systems it is possible for a retirant to choose a form of retirement 
allowance providing benefits to bis survivors. Seketion of this type 
of option, however, would mean reduced allowances during the re- 
tired life of the member so that the total paid from the retirement 
fund in his behalf would not exceed liis entitlemeoL Generally the 
survh ors’ part can be paid as a lump sum or a monthly allowance 
on the decision of the retirant or his beneficiaries. 


MEMBERS SVmtDBASVTNG BEfORE EUCtBLE FOR REnRE5.1E>rT 

When a teacher ceases to leach in a given state, his rights under 
the retirement law differ widely. The most common stipulation is 
that the member may secure a refund on bis conlnbutions plus in- 
terest. Tho interest may be at the full prevailing rate or it may be at 
a lesser rate. In some cases a charge for withdrawal is 
deducted. No interest on refunds is paid in a few states, and in a 
couple of instances a member withdrawing after a relatively short 
period of senice cannot even get all of bis contributions back. 

Slightly more than half of the states provide for deferred allow- 
ances under certain circumstances for those who have withdrawn 
from service before qualifying for retuenvenl. Such allowances, pay- 
able at minimum retirement age, are based on the contnbutions of 
the member during his years of service, and usually also on the 
public contributions made in bis behalf during bis active period. 
Colorado, Kentucky, and West Virginia go as far as to allow former 
members to continue to contribute after their separation from serv- 
ice in order to supplement contributions made during their period 
of service. Provisions for deferred allowances long have been sought 
by those who wish to remove barriers against interstate migration 
of teachers. Unfortunately, little help on that score is forthcoming in 
many of the states vvhidi do afford such a privilege, because the 
number of years of service required to establish eli^bility is so 
large. Nebraska has perhaps the most favorable provision in this 
respect: a deferred allowance payable at age sixty-five based on the 
tontributima rf the puVfic as weH as those of Oie member, with no 
qualifications regarding length of service or age at time of leaving 
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la many instances, the aUow’anas payable to retired teachers 
are %cry inadequate. Ses-eral circurostaoces have led to this situa- 
tion. First, a number of retirement s)5teins, primarily older ones, 
were not set up to proride sufficient income for retirants. Instead 
of immediately urging liberal laws, or even adequate laws, many 
supporters of retirement plans at first wanted to get tiie idea of re- 
tirement for teachers accepted. They felt that the goal of a good 
retirement law could be reached mote easily by gradual amend- 
ments and liberalization. Some teachers objected to assessments on 
their sabries for retirement and preferred to look after their prob- 
lems of old age individually. Sucb teachers, in addition to those 
wishing most of the funds to come from public sources, often op- 
posed the higher rales of contribution necessary for an adequate 
joint-contributory retUemcnt pbn. Also, there was a reluctance 
among legisbtors to liberalize plans, since in many places teachers 
were among the few groups enjoying retirement privileges. More- 
over, many look the view that the retirement allowance should 
provide only the hare essentials of life for the recipient. This 
philosophy underlay much of the thinking relative to federal so- 
cial security benefits, especially during the depression years. 

Regardless of the reasons, average retirement allowances to 
teachers irevcr have been far above subsistence level. With the 
infialionaiy period during and after World War II, these modest 
dolbr allowances in a great many instances became woefully in- 
suflident in terms of purdming power. In many pbces the state or 
local legislative bodies have attempted to remedy the situation with 
varying degrees of success; in other areas no response to infiation 
has been fortheoming, with dire consequences to thousands of re- 
tired teachers. Teachers who could remain active while the infla- 
tionary spiral was rising could take advantage of higher salaries to 
boost their retirement allowances. From the teacher’s point of view, 
fixed benefit systems based on a percentage of final or highest aver- 
age salary have best lept pace with inflation for those teachers 
who did not retire until the bte 1940’s or early 1950's. 

There lias l>e«i a considcTable amount of sentiment in favor of 
increasing allowances in the light of decreased dollar values for 
teachers already retired and paiticubrly for those retired before 
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initiative as is feasible. In general, however, only the ver)- large 
tricts have enough employees to sustain an actuanally sound retire- 
ment plan wlhout excessive cosb both to the public and the par- 
ticipants. Moreover, the existence of numerous local retirement 
plans uithin a state tends to handicap the strengthening of the 
state system, because those teachers having local protection are 
less interested in the State plan and the citizens of locahties financ- 
ing local plans cannot be expected to support enthusiastically bet- 
ter stale plans, which would call for more public funds. 

There are cUITerences between locally setting up a supplementary 
retirement sj'Stem and locaDy augmenting retirement allowances of 
retired teachers to compensate for the effects of inflation. Georgia 
is one state which has enacted legblation expressly authoiiziog lo- 
cal boards to supplement state retirement allowances. In some 
places teachers, through their assodattons, have made voluntary' 
contributions to aid retired colleagues. Although such action is 
commendable, the necessity for it is deplorable. 

BELATTON* OF RETOEMENT TO 
OTSIIB TOISON'XEL BOUOES 

Retirement pros'isions must be studied in the context of other 
pres-ailing personnel policies. Compensation perhaps is the most 
closely alli^ consideration. The point often is made that the pub- 
Uc will support only a certain sum of money for pajing teachers. 
Viexnng tlie retirement allosvancc (at least the pension portion) as 
a sort of deferred salary, adherents of this concept maintain that 
drives to increase retirement allosvances out of public funds mili- 
tate against efforts to raise salaries lo a more ader^uate level. They 
further hold that it would be better lo concentrate on higher sal- 
aries. because psychologically it is somewhat frustrating to be await- 
ing the future reward of a retirement allowance while working 
at a lower salary. Tl is contended, moreover, that teachers should 
be able to take care of financing their declining years if they are 
paid sufficiently during thw periods of active service, and that 
tliis opportunity' should be afforded those who do not desire to par- 
ticipate in the retirement plan. IVeviously, howes'er, it was pointed 
out that unless membership in the retirement plan is mandatory 
the system cannot function properly, and also that in such a case 
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being oBered a position after be bas profited from service in another 
stale.” Either plan or a combinatioii of them theoretically would 
solve the problem if adopted by all states. Practically, however, 
many complexities exist in addition to the taslc of convincing all the 
state legislatures. The Reciprocity Committee of the National 
Council on Teacher Betirement has dted some of them as follows: 

X. The difference in len^h of time retueiiwnt systems have been in 
operation and their varying degrees of actuarial solvency. 

2. The variety of emploj’ees covered in some systems, some are limited 
to professional empltwecs while others are open to all school employees, 
and a ferv cover public employees including nonschool personnel. 

3. The differences in rates of contributions and the dollar value of the 
members’ contributions in purchasing the retiiement benefit. 

4. The differences in the rate of guaranteed interest do members’ con- 
tributions. 

5. The different bases and methods used in determining the retirement 
allouMnce. 

6. The variety of trends in the migration of teachers among states. The 
predominant mos'ement was thought to be into some states and out of 
others. In many states the movement out would not necessarily balance 
the movement In and the <iue$tion of whetlvet the receiving or losing state 
would pay the cost presented problems.** 

One study indicated that in 194S about 30 per cent of the public 
school teachers in the United Slates had taught in more than one 
state,** A tvide variation among slates was found. In one state two- 
thirds of the sampled group had serx-ed outside the state, and in 
another state only one-tenth liad served elsewhere. 

The National Council on Teacher Retirement has recommended, 
on the basis of its comprehensive study, that each state adopt the 
following plan: 

1. An optiorul deferred benefit should be provided for members of 
publicly supported teacher retiiement systems who terminate contribu- 
tions alter five or more years of credit for services rendered as memben 
of the system.** 

" Sffc "StTsice Outside the State." p, 3-I0. 

"Ilcnc to FrofitU RedprocUrf la Teachor Rettremeni {Waihiaston: Nabonal 
rdiieatiun Auodalion Rcseareh Dirfeton and National Coundl on Teacher Re- 
tirctnenl, lOol), p. 9. 

"The Sligtatkyn of FubUc SeW Teochen fWashinston: National Education 
Arsociatjon. Researcli Division, p. IS. 

“■5:^ie^:oui*cfthMprt«>rA <Wt *ihat ftfts iwommcodation teler* to a deferred 
allowance baieil on coninbufions of the pubhe as well as of the individual The 
re^mendation Is met completely by only one retirement t>'stem that 
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the worVers were not in positions induded in any public employee 
retirement system. 

The 1950 amendment became law after almost all of the state 
legislatures had adjourned, so that 1951 was the first year in which 
state action could be taken. In that year tbirt)'-five states passed 
social security enabling acts. These acts, authorizing state officials 
to esecute social security’ compacts with the federal gos'emment for 
non-covered public employees, are in most cases so worded that if 
in the future the federal law should be ejctcnded to permit cover- 
age of those already members of public employee retirement S)-S' 
terns, this could be accomplished without a new state law. The sit- 
uation was not surprising to students of die subject, because many 
stale legislatures had requested Congress to include public em- 
ployees under social securit)' and even bad passed laws placing 
public employees under social security when and if it should be- 
come available. Uliat would happen to existing state letiiement 
sj’stems in the event werage were extended in the future to pub* 
lie employees Is not clear in most states. 

The aforementioned enabling ads would not affect teachers un- 
less either the federal bw as of 1953 were changed or state teacher 
retirement laws were repealed. Although many bills concerning so* 
cial security were introduced Id Congress during 1931, 1952, and 
1953. and benefits were raised in 1952, no action regarding cover- 
age was taken. Several states during the period debated the repeal 
of retirement laws to pbec public employees under social security 
and tliree states had done so by the end of 1932. South Dakota 
repealed its teacher retirement system in 1951, and Mississippi and 
Virginia did so in 1932. 

South Dakota prosided that those already retired would continue 
to rcceise their allowances under the repealed law, but all others 
would be pbced under federal old-age and survivors* insurance. 
Contributions of teachers not yet retired would be returned with 
interest; public contributions beyond those needed to pay off obli- 
gations to retired teachers would revert to the stale. The" repeal of 
tlic teacher retirement system in South Dakota was favored by the 
tcacliers, who voted five to one to ask the legislahire to make the 
change. In that state, due to a wealmess in the retirement law 
which, in effect, made membership* voluntary, only about 13 per 
cent of the teachers belongecl, and of this 'l5 per cent approxi- 
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mately 50 per cent were at least 43 years old and presumably would 
proSt from the change to sor^ security. Thus, on a basis of either 
state teacher retirement as it existed in South Dakota or federal 
social security, the decision was for the latter. But de\-eIopments 
the following yeai in other states indicated that the choice between 
the tsN'o was specious — it was possible to have both and yet re- 
main within the letter of the federal law, 

Virginia and Mississippi adopted plans integrating a state retire- 
ment s^’stem svith federal old-age and survi\’ors* insurance. In es- 
sence the procedure was as follows: (1) the existing state retire- 
ment plan was repealed, (2) employees were placed under soda! 
security, (3) a supplementary retirement sj'stem was enacted. 
Both states protect^ the rights of those already retired under the 
repealed laws, and both made pro\'ision for prior service credit 
in the new supplementary- state plans. Virginia gave credit for all 
sendee creditable in the abolished system prorided members trans- 
ferred their accumulated contributioas from the old system to the 
new system within a year.** Mississippi did not mandate the transfer 
of accumulated fundjs in order to get prior sen-ice credit, but pro- 
%'ided that such funds might be used to purchase a larger annuity. 
Mississippi also did not require that all members of the repealed 
system join the new supplementary one, whereas Virginia did. (All 
must join social security, according to the federally mandated 
state-federal compact pro\-isions,) Virginia’s plan contains the fol- 
Io%^'ing guarantee: 


' The retirement aDo^vance payable upon normal retirement to a former 
member of the abolisbed sy-stem who transferred his accumulated contri- 
butions to the new retirement ^-stem . . . and who has not withdrawn 
such contributions prior to retirement, shall be at least an amount which 
when added to the primary Social Security benefits to which the member 
may become entitled under the Federal Social Security Act in effect at his 
retirement dale, w-ould equal the service retirement allowance to which 
the member w-ou!d have been entitled under the provisions of the abol- 
ished system if he had continued contributions at the amoxmt in effect at 
the date of abolition of the ^'irpnia Retirement System.*^ 

Many students of retirement believe that the typical tearber in 
Virginia or Mississippi now has a better opportunity for retirement 


*• Unfortunately, about a third of MrsUda'’* teachers saw fit lo withdraw 
their inone>- and lose prior service credit. 

"Acts of the General Assembly of \lrptiia of 1932, c. lai, sec. 51-29.47(d). 
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security than he had before the diange. Mississippi had the lowest 
average retirement allowance figure in the nation. \’irginia’s old 
plan was not one of the best and the guarantee in the new law pre- 
vents any loss through the change- Yet, there are serious problems 
involved in integrating teacher retirement with social security, and 
doubts exist that such a path is generally to be recommended. 

The National Education Association has provided tiie research and 
the leadership necessary lo establish retirement sj'stems for teach- 
ers in all of the states. On the basis of their study over die years, 
spokesmen for this organization are skeptical about the idea 
of social security for teachers. It was tireir belief in 1951 that all 
state teacher retirement plans were “actually or potentially better 
tiian the old (pre-1930) social security plans,” and that e^'en after 
the 1950 liberalization of benefits, the new law “still was not as good 
as the retirement plans covering a majority of teachers.” The NEA 
felt that "the states would not pay for both social security and their 
retirement programs. Integration of the hvo plans is not practical. 
The NEA Research Di^•^sion has clearly sho%vn that ‘integration’ 
either means the disintegration of the retirement systems, or greatly 
increased costs for members as well as the states or school dis- 
tricts.” 


The National Education Association position was not uitique. 
‘The Joint Committee of Public Employees Organizations had stood 
against extension of coverage to those public employees belonging 
to a state or local retirement system. Firemen and policemen, for 
whom the first public pension and retirement sj’stcms were estab- 
lished, have taken stands similar to that of the National Education 
Association. The American Federation of Teachers, on the other 
hand, has stood for social security for teachers as a minimal pro- 
tection for old age, to be supplemented by state retirement systems. 
Actually the National Education Association and American Federa- 
tion of Teachers do not vary so markedly as partisans for each have 
claimed. The pivotal point of difference seems to be a divergence 
in opinion as to whether In the future federal social security would 
supplement and tlicrefore strengthen existing s)stems or svould 
""Our Rcadm Write," KaHanol Edaratitm Asfodotioa Jourrui! \’ol 40 
p. 5. Jinuaiy, 1931. (.^ siatcmeni hy ihc NEA Rejearch Dirisiim crtpliining the 
NEA p^Kitwm.l 


" 71 '. Security law: lu Effect upon Teacher Retirement." N’j- 

hrttiai f-ducaiion Awodotion )ovnd. VoL 39. p. 506. October, 1950. 
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weaken and eventually destroy existing systems. The American 
Federation of Teachers officially takes the former view; the National 
Education Association officially leans toward the latter view. Most 
teacher members of both probably have not studied the question 
sufficiently to have a considered opinion, and it should be emphasized 
that both positions are based to a considerable extent on conjecture. 
Perhaps the advisable solution differs among the states; the existing 
state teacher retirement systems vary from very good to verj’ poor, 
and bases on which to venture guesses about future state legislative 
actions are not very similar among the states. 

The following resolution on this subject, adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National Education Association in mid- 
1953, shows the results of intensive study and discussion conducted 
since the 1930 social security amendment 

The National Education Association believes that properly planned 
and adequately financed state and local retirement systems serve best 
the requirements of the teaching profession. 

If these systems are to be supplemented by federal social security pro- 
visions, the enacted federal legisulion and state laws should give uncon- 
ditional assurance that the total retirement benefits will not m reduced 
below those now guaranteed by present law. Such supplementary legisla- 
tion should be approved In advance by referendum by at least rivo-thirds 
of the active members of the existing state or local retirement system. 

The hvo safeguards for integration — no reduction in benefits and 
a referendum on the question — are especially pertinent. They were 
approved and are being urged by tlie joint Committee of Public 
Employees Organizations. Whether they can be incorporated into 
law, however, is uncertain. A federal law forbidding the states to 
amend or repeal their retirement laws almost certainly would be 
unconstitutional. Congress probably has the power to prevent the 
Federal Social Security Administration from entering into a state 
compact if these proposed conditions were not met, but problems 
of stales’ rights in the theoretical as well as the constitutional realms 
would not be eradicated by sucb action. Ultimately the key to the 
future of teacher retirement is held by the stale legislatures, the 
bodies which originally established the retirement systems. They 
must be urged to weigh all the factors carefully before deciding 
what to do in regard to sorial security coverage for teachers. 

Social security historically has had a different purpose from that 
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children under eighteen, dependent husband, or dependent par- 
ents, only burial expenses are payable and his estate receives noth- 
ing from his contributions. Moreover, there are restrictions on 
how much one may earn between sixty-five and seventy-five and 
yet receive social security payments. Thus, to get returns on his 
contributions and receive the benefits for himself and his family, 
one must refrain from supplementing the allowance beyond a 
point ($75 a month in 19^) by work in a covered job. (If he 
^^■orked at a job not covered by social security, his retirement al- 
lowance would be unimpaired regardless of the income he was 
earning.) Also federal old-age and survivors’ insurance does not 
provide for retirement for disability, whereas some provision 
is made in all state retirement sy'stems except one. Nor is provision 
made in the social security law for refunds for those leaving covered 
employment; in effect a compulsory deferred allowance payable 
at age sixty-five Is substituted. A worker becomes fully insured for 
life after ten years of work in a covered position. Beyond that 
time he and his employer would have to continue to contribute 
but in general he would receive no increase in benefits, which 
are based on average monthly wage up to a ceiling of $300 in 
monthly earnings. A person who “retires" at an age less than 
sLxty-Eve not only would receive no allowance from social secur- 
ity until that age, but also at sixty-five would receive a lowered 
stipend because of a reduction in his average monthly wage 
over the years to age sixty-five. 

There is urgent need for a comprehensive analysis within each 
state of the existing teacher retirement plan, and the teachers in 
the state should be given an opportunity to study and discuss pos- 
sible actions regarding their retirement program in relation to the 
social security issue. Precipitant action must be carefully avoided, 
lest on one hand the hard work of many decades in establishing 
and steadily strengthening teacher retirement systems be wiped 
out, or on the other hand, an opportunity for possible improvement 
go unutilized. Teachers’ associations and retirement boards should 
sponsor such studies. 'There are many factors that differ among 
states and that can be brought properly to light only through a de- 
tailed study. A few examples of statistics which should influence 
the decision in a given state are: number of instances where both 
husband and wife teach, number of cases where one spouse 
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teaches and the other works in some empbjinent covered by old- 
and survivors' insurance, number of teachers’ children under 
eighteen years of age, number of unmarried teachers, ages of teach- 
ers, and, of course, current and potential benefits of the state 
retirement system. Such data must be studied intelligently and 
unemotionally. Clearly some teacbers would gain considerably from 
inclusion now in social security. Just as clearly others would lose con- 
siderably. The proportion of teachers in each category arid the de- 
gree of gain or loss must be detennioed before action is advo- 
cated. Also to be taken into account is the element of surmise as to 
probable future developments along any' of the three main courses: 
strengthening the existing lelireinent system apart from the federal 
social security program; integration of the present system with 
social security; subsUtution of social security for the present system. 
In e\*aluating alternatives, benefits must not be considered alone, but 
in relation to costs. 

Teachers literally cannot afford to be lethargic about the issue 
of retirement and social security. Ciraimstances are such that the 
decision is likely to be made for them uithout their advice by state 
and national legislators, and the demsion now is a critical rme 
which could augur well or ill for the future of superannuated 
tcaclvers for decades to come. 

NONECONOMIC FACTORS RELA’n.NC TO RETIREMENT 

Preparation for retirement involves more than providing financial 
scairity, though such assurance is a prime factor for a happy old 
age. The problem is one facing oui entire nation as the number of 
aged and their relative proportion In the total population increases. 
(Estimates placed the number of retired teachers in 1932 at over 
125R00.) Studies in psychology' and sociology point out certain 
basic needs of retired persons unrelated to economic considerations. 
Tlie act of retiring, if not properly anticipated, can be and often 
Is a horrible experience rather than a normal process of life. A 
sudden break from the busy routine and associations of decades 
easily can result in impaired mental health. It behooves the teach- 
ing profession to give more to ways arid Toetms of readv- 

ing its memben for retirement and of giving them professional 
attention afterward. 
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The pros and cons of a compulsoi}* retirement age were discussed 
earlier in this chapter, and a &Ted age was accepted by the authors 
as the best plan, not so much because of its merits as because of 
the disadvantages of substitute plans. A compulsorj’ retirement age 
makes it possible to plan for cessation of active service at a defi- 
nite date. The individual teacher can prepare for that time well in 
advance, and he should be encouraged to do so. Hobbies and in- 
terests, always important from the point of view of mental health, 
are critical for the period of retirement. To be effective they must 
in most cases be cultivated well in adv-ance. Inquiries should be 
made into possible job opportunities, both paid and unpaid, which 
might seem inviting to the individual. Information concerning cli- 
mate and living expenses in different parts of the count!}’ might 
be examined. 

These and related actions to help members adjust to retirement 
can be facilitated through work of teachers’ associaUons. In fact, 
the services of already retired teachers can be used to help their 
colleagues in this matter. 

The ability of retired teachers does not immediately cease at re- 
tirement age; nor does their interest in children. Their many years 
of experience do not become invab'd when a certain birthday is 
passed. Retired teachers should continue to be considered members 
of the profession — elder-statesmen, as it were. Such a point of vi'evv 
prevents the profession from unnecessai}’ loss of insight and concur- 
rently satisfies the basic need of retired teachers to feel that they 
are still a part of the important enterprise to which they devoted 
most of their lives. Local school sv'slems, as well as professional 
associations, have a responsibility here. Retired teachers, if they are 
ph}’5ically and mentally able, may be used as consultants or may 
be engaged In connection with sperial projects. In times of teacher 
shortage, they may be used as substitutes. 

Several associations of teachers have set up self-sustaining homes 
or apartment buildings for retired teachers. These are operated at 
cost and hence are economical for teachers who wish to take ad- 
vantage of them. They also provide retired teachers a means for 
personal contacts with people they know and with whom they 
feel secure. Another promising development is the establishment of 
a National Retired Teachers Assodatioo to deal with subjects ’of 
special interest to retired teachers. 
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One of the most spectacular developments of the 
last century is the growih and strength of organizations and asso- 
ciations. Kenneth E. Boulding, in a treatise entitled The Orgamza- 
tional Revolution, sums up the situation as follows: 

“In place of the sparse fauna of organizations of 1832 we now have 
what seems like a vast jungle. lo the United States, 15,000,000 woiken 
are orsanized into labor unions. At least half of the fanners ate organized 
into three large farm organizations. Great corporations dominate many 
fields of industry. Every trade and e\'ety industry, almost without excep- 
tion, has one or more trade associadoos. Every profession is organized 
^vith its professional associations. There are innumerable organizadons 
representing special interest groups from Audubon societies to Zoroas- 
trlaos . , 1 

Xot only have organizations increased in number but they have 
developed much greater porver and influence. Apparently workers 
today feel the ne^ of banding together to secure certain satisfac- 
tions which formerly they obtained without organization. Students 
of the problem do not believe that the economic motive is either 
the sole driving force, or, in many cases, the most impelling one. 
They see organizations arising as a response to basic human needs. 
The desire for status, the need lo belong and to feel secure; 
these have played a fundamental role in the development of as- 
sociations. 

ME.MBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ASSOCUTIONS 

Perhaps the most noteworthy and certainly the best known pro- 
fessional organizations in America are the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Bar Association. These hvo assoaa- 

* Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organizational Recolution (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1953), p. 3. 
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lions ererrise great influence on matters relating to the welfare 
and actinties of their inemheTs. 

A similar trend to^vaTd organization is obser>’able in the leaching 
profession, although the latter has not yet reached the stage of 
maturity achie\ed by some of the older professions. The National 
Education Association, which is die largest teachers’ organization in 
the United States, was formed in 1657 and now boasts a member- 
ship of approxdmately half a million. This is slightly over 50 per cent 
of the total number of public school teachers in the United States. 
Although it exerts a powerful influence on educational legislation 
and on school policies, it admittedly cannot yet speak for the pro- 
fession as a whole to the same degree that the AMA can speak for 
medicine or the AB.\ for law. That the time is not far distant, hovv- 
ever, when the s'ast majorit)' of public school teachers will he affili- 
ated with this national associadoo of teachers seems probable from 
an anal)'sis of membership statistics during the history of the or- 
ganization. Table 10 shows the NEA membenhip by decades since 
the association vras first organized. 


TABUE 10 

NEA Mesaouav lS57-l^s 
IS57 « 

ISffT (figures trthslng) 

ISTT 160 

1S.97 9,115 

1S97 1357 

1907 5.0U 

1917 8.466 

1927 181^50 

181328 

1947 356,641 

1953 520.443 


It Will be obsersetl that the increase in membership since 1917 
has been phenomenal, except for tlie decade of the great depression 
(1930-1939). Although the problem growing out of the current 
teacher shortage crisis may hax-e the effect of slmving down the 
present trend in membenhip grmxih. this shortage factor mav be 
more tium offset by the fact that teachers generally throu<’hout the 
Lmtcd Stat« arc becomiog increasingly aware of the si-mificance 


* .V E.4 HanJhock for LoeoT. Slol* and Ndienat 
injton: N'jtkmal EduniioD AswcUtioa. 1953), p 


Anorlofloru, i953-.5-/ ( Wash- 
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of the actinties and work of the NEA. Teacher welfare has alw'aj'S 
been a matter of major concern to the NEA, and since teachers in 
ever}’ section of the countr)* have greatly benefited by the efforts 
of the association, it seems likely that relatively fe^v ^viIl elect to 
remain outside thi^ national association permanently. 

The only other national teachers' organization of any size is the 
American Federation of Teachers.® It was founded in 1916 and 
has gro\Mi from an initial membership of 2,500 to a membership 
of approriinately 65,000. Because of its affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it exercises much greater influence than 
its numerical size would indicate. The AfT ha^ enlisted its mem- 
bership chiefly, though by no means exclusively, from the large 
cities and industrial areas where labor strength is greatest. The 
number of locals reported in 1952 was approximately 400. Just 
how large this organization will grow to be is uncertain. Much de- 
pends upon the foresight and u-isdom of school boards in establish- 
ing personnel poh'des. Lf boards of education and the communities 
the}’ represent are slow in prodding salaries and working condi- 
tions that are conducive to high level teaching performance, then 
a mihtant organization patterned after the labor union design is 
hkely to svin widespread support In any event, some additional 
membership can be expected as the teaching profession expands. 

To the degree that size is related to importance, the World Con- 
federation of Orgaaizab'oos of the Teaching Profession deserx’es 
consideration. This association, which has on!}’ recently been 
formed, hopes to bring teachers from all parts of the world to- 
gether into one powerful organization, in order that the teaching 
profession may exert an influence more nearly in keeping with its 
social importance. In 1952, the total membership of the WCOTP 
was approximately 2,000,000.* Since the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Federation of Teachers, and the Ameri- 
can Teachers Association (this latter association representing 13,- 

•Anotber national association of leacbers which perhaps deserves mention, 
hut which is in DO way comparable to the two major associations jnst discussed, 
is the American Edocation FeUowsKp. This ctr^anization, prior to 1944, was 
Lnown as the ftugressf\-e Edocation Assucurtoz. Saice 2944 it bss beea aSlistcd 
with the New Education Fellowship which has its headquaiteis in London. It 
has as its major objective “social reconstniclion,’’ and, although it has shown 
some interest in teacher w elfare prohlems. it has focused its attention largely 
on education and society. 

‘ See .\EA Handbook I952-S3. p. S67fi. 
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614 Negro teachers from the South) are affiliated with this world 
organization, its future becomes a matter of great importance to 
the teaching profession in the Lmted States. In this early phase of 
iU histoi>-, the WCOTP is confronted with perplexing problems of 
or^nization. It seems destined, howes'er, to extend its member- 
ship considerably during the next quarter century, if a major world 
conflict does not interfere.* 

Without question the most popular teachers’ organizations have 
been state associations. Nearly every teacher in the United States 
belongs to a slate teachers’ association.* Moreover, the program 
and actmUes of these associations have been aimed directly at 
the imprm-emenl of teadier status and have led to many legis- 
lative reforms related to both teacher welfare and instruction. 
Until recently, many teachers have confined iheix support to local 
and state associations. One reason for this preference is that the 
closer to home an associatiou is, the easier it is to judge the results 
of its program. A second reason is that greater pressure is brought 
to bear on teachers to join local and state associations than to join 
national associations. There are still many members of the teaching 
profession who join local and state associations almost wholly be- 
cause of pressure to do so and not because Ihej’ see clearly the 
advantages of belonging to a strong professional organization. Such 
members contribute Uttic beyond tbeir dues to the success of the 
program of the association. In short, there axe still many immature 
teachers who cannot see beyond their immediate surroundings and 
have no understanding of the good to be deriN’ed from an organized 
and unified profession. 


IXCAL ASSOCIATJOXS 


Most public school systems in the United States large enough 
to employ tivcnly-Bve or more teachers have at least one teachers’ 


•The WCOTP oEdallv (ormed in Jaly, m:, at Copenhagen. Denmarlc. 
«brn a merger war rile^ed brt«-rm WorU Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fwUoo and U»t) ©t|« group,, the Interoationil Federation cf Teachers As- 
irf^^taiy) and the Federatjon Iclemationale des Profosseurs de 
rEmeignemenl (seeondur). The WOTP was reaBv the 

clJe^ formnmer of t}« tS COTP. It was estahhsJied in 1946 at Endicrtt. New 

•On May Z\ \^\ acewdingtothc XEA llendhcwl:. 1955-54 the memher- 
thip in aE.liated rtate associatioR» was 0S8.744. 
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association.’ Tlicse local associations provide a basis for group ac- 
tion and constitute a significant social outlet for teaclicrs. Altliough 
some local associations boast 100 per cent membership, the average 
reported for local associations generally, in a study made by the 
Research Division of the NEA in 1947, was approximately 75 per 
cent. Since, in all probability, the associations that p.irticipatcd in 
this study represent the more active and effective local teacher or- 
ganizations in the United States, the membership for the country’ 
as a whole is undoubtedly somewhat below the 73 per cent just 
reported. 

A phenomenon to be found which docs not augur well for unity 
is the large number of teachers organizations within the same 
city school system in certain large cities. In New York City, for 
example, there arc approximately 70 different associations. Fortu- 
nately this condition docs not obtain generally. 

KON'onARY soaErriES 

A discussion of teachers' organizations would not Ikj complete 
without some mention of honorary' societies, many of which have 
contrlhiitod to the Improvement of the tcacliing profession. Perhaps 
tlie best-known societies are Phi Delta Kappa, a men’s organization 
with approximately GO active chapters and a memlrershlp of more 
than 40.000; Kappa Dcit.i Pi. which admits Imth men and women 
and has a membership of more than 07,000 and 150 loc-.il chap- 
ters; and Pi Lamlxla Tljcta. n women’s organization, xvhich in 1030 
had 39 active chapters and a membership nf approximately 50,000. 

TIjc professeil aims of these societies varj' somewhat, hut thes* 
all purport to cncmiragc liigh professional and personal standarrls. 
Phi Delta Kappa encourages resr.-irch and fosters proemms of lec- 
tures, debates, and forums In the field of I'xlueatinn. Kappa Delta 
Pi provides a lecture series and attempts to n'cognize Dutsl.nn<ling 
contrihiitions to education. Haeli jx-.»r it o.ffers a prize for the 
best research study producer! In the field of education. Tfie Phi 
Della Kappan, the r.diicalional Fontm, and the PI luirnlxla T/irta 
Joumn), the olTichil publications of Pld Delt.'i Kappa. Kappa Delta 
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Pi, and Pi Lambda Theta, lespectively, have consistently carried 
articles on timely subjects in the field of education. 

There are se^•eral other edocatjonal sororities and fraternities, 
manv of which represent special fields such as physical education, 
home economics, or music. For the most part, their mfluence, al- 
though constructive, has not been as outstanding as that of the 
honorary societies just described. 

The teaching profession in America, then, is in a slate of transi- 
tion as far as organization is concerned. There are tsvo national 
groups which have considerable strength — the NEA, which seems 
liVelv to include in its membership the vast majorits’ of classroom 
teachers, but whose enrollment just recently passed the half- 
way mart; and the American Federation of Teachers, which, al- 
though much smaller, has shown considerable vitality and strength. 
State associations now enroll nearly all classroom teachers within 
ihcir respective commonwealths. Their future lies in developing 
more efiective programs, in providing greater leadership, and in 
enlisting wider participation and support from individual members 
than has hitherto been achieved. B^use of the dominant role 
plaj'ed by the stale in our governmental structure, there seems to 
be ever)' reason for believing that state teachers’ associations will 
continue to fiourish and vvil), in the future as in the past, erercise a 
powerful influence on state lej^latures in matters bearing on 
teacher vvelfare. Local teachers’ associations, which are likely to 
appeal to individtul teachers l>ecause they ate close at hand, seem 
destined to thrive and to fulfill a recognized need. Honorarv' so- 
cieties arc conlnhuting to tlie Improvement of professional stand- 
ards and, in a limited way, will undoubtedly continue to influence 
the thinking and behavior ol teachers. 

TIIE WORLD CONFEDER.ATION OF ORG.\NT2.AT10\S 
OF THE TE.\CmNG PROFESSION 

,\n adequate ilisciissioo of the activities and programs of teach- 
ers’ assoaations in America would require more space than can l>e 
devoted here to the topic. Pirhlicationv and reports of the various 
national and state associations omtain full descriptions of their work 
and activities, and tfie rcadn^ « referred to these for a more de- 
tailed account Uuvn Is attempted here. 
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Perhaps the logical place to begio a discussion of organization 
and program is wth the recently fonned ^VCOTP. Since Ameri- 
can teachers, through both the large national associations (the 
NEA and the AFT), arc directly afliliated with this world confed- 
eration, some analysis of its organization, purposes, and activities 
can appropriately be examined before any attempt is made to assess 
the work of national, state, or local associations in the United States. 

The WCOTP included in its membership in 1933 teachers or- 
ganizations from 37 dilFcrent countries or governmental units. The 
Confederation has a president, a vice-president, a secretary general, 
and an executive committee consisting of nine members. Policies 
are determined by a delegate assembly which meets once a year. 
The number of delegates eligible to attend and vote at the Assem- 
bly is determined on a quota basts, depending on membership. 
Voting privileges arc also established on tlic basis of size with a 
maximum limitation £xcd by the Constitution. 

The professed aims of the WCOTP arc: 

(1) To foster a conception of education directed loxrard the promo- 
tion of intern.'itlon.'il understanding artd good ml), uith a view to safe- 
guarding peace and freedom and respect for human dignit)*; 

(2) To imprm-e teaching methoas, educational organization and die 
academic and professional training of teachers so as to e<]uip them better 
to sers'c the interests of youth; 

(3) To defend the rights and tlic materia] and moral interests of the 
teaching profession; 

(4) To promote closer relationships between Irochcn in the different 
countries.® 

Tlic international character of the organization and the large 
number of countries represented has made communication difliailt 
and has presented certain obstacles to the development of a mean- 
ingful program. IIowe\-er, despite this handicap, significant steps 
have been taken tosvanl the realization of the org.iniz.ntions ob- 
jectives. Some appreebtion of the areas of interest thus far mani- 
fest can be gain^ by examining the topics considered at the annual 
meetings of the ^V’OTP, from which llie present world organization 
(WCO^) sprang. Among tlresc are the following: 

International bnguage 

Interchange of pupils arxl teachers 

*SEA Harulbock 1052~ISS3. p. S6C. 
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ORGANIZATION* OF THE AFT 

The AFT is primarily an organization of public school classroom 
teachers. It is made up of approrimately 400 locals and is alhliatcd 
with the American Federation of Labor. A local consists of a self- 
governing group of seven or more teachers in a given locality 
under the employ of a board of education, board of trustees or 
governmental agency. Locals are almost completely autonomous 
(although their charters may be revoli«l by the AFT); the>’ adopt 
their own constitution and fix the responsibilities for their ow n offi- 
cers. They send delegates to the national convention, which meets 
once a year. 

The Federation formulates the policies and rules governing the 
national organization at its annual convention. Between con^’cnlions 
the National Exeaitive Council, consisting of the president, 
secretary-treasurer, and fifteen xace-presidents representing cvcjy 
section of the country*, carries out the policies established by the 
annual convention. 

Local federations of teachers are also encouraged to alBliatc with 
state federations and with local central labor bodies, where the 
latter exist. 


PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The programs of teachers' organizations are constantly undergo- 
ing change, and any attempt to assess them is subject to several 
limitations. In fact, it is prolnble that a completely unbiasetl pfrint 
of viesv regarding the program and accomplishments of the two 
national organizations cannot be obtained. The situation is some- 
w-hat analogous to an attempt to assess the achics-cments of the 
two major political parties. Tlic appraisal is almost certain to reveal 
a bias growing out of the appraiser's affiliations and beliefs. More- 
os-cr, the history of these two associations is not comparable. One 
of them was bom nearly a century ago and the other has experi- 
enced a much briefer history, dating only from .April 15. 1916. 
Tlierc is also a gap iK-twccn tlic professed objectixrs and claimetl 
achie%cmcnts of any org.inization and the re.al purposes and ac- 
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complishments as revealed in the organizaHon s ever>-day activitie^ 
The authors have examined the pktiorms and resolutions of both 
of the national assodations, ha\-e read their journals and yearbooks, 
and have talked to many of their leaders and members. No attempt 
is made in the discussion which follows, however, to evaluate the 
past accomplishments or to fully assess the adequacy of the current 
programs of national teachers' associations. It is hoped that the 
analysis which follows will help to sharpen the picture of the nvo 
associations, the similarities and differences in organization and 
programs. 

Perhaps it is wise to look first at certain differences in the phi- 
losophy and organization of the two associations. The American 
Federation of Teachers is affiliated with the AFL, whereas the 
NE.A has no affiliations with any other organized group. The AFT 
apparently believes that teachers organized independently and 
standing alone cannot hope to compete with some of the highly or- 
ganized and highly financed pressore groups in American society 
which often seek for selfish reasonstocui^ education. The NEA, on 
the other hand, is opposed to organic affiliation of the profession svith 
any part of the national life entertains an eiclusive economic, 
religious, or political point of 'lew. Although the AFT is ostensibly 
an autonomous body within the AFL. and cannot be compelled to 
take action it does not wish to take, its program and policies are 
unquestionably influenced by the specialized economic view’point 
of the AFL. Even a cunoiy perusal of The Anicricon Teacher, the 
official journal of the AFT. will convince the reader of this general- 
ization. A second distinguishing feature pertains to membership. 
>!cml>cfship in the AFT is limited to classroom teachers.*® Super- 
intendents of schools are excluded. The NTkA is open to all mem- 
bers of the profession regardless of position. Tlus difference is an 
important one in the minds of members of both associations. One 
criticism of the NE\ that has been voiced in some quarters is that 
it is dominated bs- administrators, and that classroom teachers play 
a minor role in the program. This is denied by leaders. The 
latter point out that eveiyrme in the profession, including admin- 
istrators and teachers, lias equal rights; that the interests of teach- 
ers and administrators are primarily the same, and that one over-all 

“ Undrt CTTUjn cond-tiom admunstnion can form tbdr 
tbfTtbr partMTtpate. But this rardv tuppcRi. 


local APT and 
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association, if wisely conceh’ed and organized, can produce more 
effective results than can be achieved by teachers working alone. 
This difference in vieu^joint regarding membership is reflected 
somewhat in the platforms and programs of the Uvo associations. 
Administrators are ahvaj's identified with “management’' by the 
aft, and their actions are frequently saewed with skeph'cism, if 
not suspicion. 

The third point of difference is concerned uith method of attain- 
ing objectives. The AFT believes in collective bargaining and, svith 
the exception of its rejection of the strike as a weapon, it employs 
the tactics commonly used by labor unions. The Federation is more 
militant and is more aggressive politically than the NEA. Locals are 
encouraged to affibafe with state and loc^ labor bodies in trying to 
secure the enactment of fa\'orable laws and regulations. 

Perhaps a fourth point of difference relates to the assessment of 
dues. The NEA has aJn’a)s set a flat sum, such as $5, whereas 
the AFT has a graduated plan, under which the members’ annual 
dues bear a relationship to the salaiy they receii e. 

There are also certain differences in the platform of the hvo asso- 
ciations which are related to the differences in philosophy and or- 
ganization just discussed. To illustrate: the AFT frowms upon 
“teacher advisory committees set up by the superintendent whether 
the councils are appointed or elected." ” Although it takes a firm 
stand on democratic school administration, the NEA has expressed 
no such opposition to adiisory councils. The AFT favors the exten- 
sion of Social Security to cover teachers over and beyond existing 
slate pension and retirement proxisions. The NEA has opposed such 
extension on the ground that social security benefits are lower than 
benefits provided by state pension and retirement plans. It beliex'es 
there is great danger that, xxith social security, the states (or the 
pubbe) will discontinue their financial support to existing retire- 
ment arrangements. The AFT supports a nonsegregation policy 
with respect to membership in locals. The NE.\ has thus far taken 
no stand on the race issue as it relates to membersliip, and has left 
the decision in the hands of local teacher groups. There are admit- 
tedly other differences, mostly ones of emphasis, bowex’er, between 
the programs of these two national organizations. 

*‘ See The American Teacher for October, 1930. p. 6 ( Americaa Federation of 
Teachers). 
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The differences in program can easily be exaggerated and parti- 
san members in each organization are often led to stress what ap- 
pears to them to be the weah points in the program and procedures 
of the competing association. Educational historians looking back 
over developments in this centurj- will perhaps be more impressed 
«ith the similarities in the programs of these hvo professional or- 
ganizations than with their differences. 

Both of these associations have taken a firm stand in support of 
federal aid to education; both have worked assiduously for salary 
improvement and for the principle of the single salai>’ schedule and 
equal pay; both have taken stands in support of intemational co- 
operation and de\elopment of better intemational relations; both 
have fought attacks on the sdiools; both have acted to defend 
teachers against unjust attacks and dismissals, and have taken a 
strong position on the maintenance of academic freedom; both have 
decried autocratic administration and have gi\en support to the 
principle of teacher participation in policy formulation; both de- 
fend the right of teachers to organize and to support organizations 
of their own choice; both are committed to the principle of teacher 
tenure and sound retirement proiisions; both have manifested great 
interest in the equalization of educational opportunities for children 
and have fought for appropriate tax machinerj’ and for liberal sup- 
port for public education; both have worked for the establishment 
of reasonable teaching loads; both regard high standards of teacher 
preparation as essential for rendering professional serxice; both fa- 
vor exteirsion of teacher and student exchange; and, finally, both 
arc opposed to the use of rating schemes in relation to sahr^’ incre- 
ments. The above are by no means the only common planks that 
can Ik* found in their programs. It seems to the authors that the 
members of Irolli the NEA and the APT are pretty much of the 
same mind on the basic issues in their programs; that they are 
xsorking toward the same goals. 

The chief differences between the two national associations lie 
primarily in the methods empl«n-ed in achieving their ends and In 
tlie philosophy unclcrljing the role of the association. WTiile admit- 
tedly these differences arc significant, they are not as wide as some 
of the critics would have both teachers and the lay public believe. 
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an’, sick leave, state aid, tenure, and retirement arrangements. 
Others are of a more temporary character designed to meet current 
needs. In a fesv of the states, the research division is exceptionally 
strong and acUve; it investigates teacher welfare problems, gives 
consultative ser%-ice to local units, answers letters of inquiry from 
teachers and lasTnen, prepares' reports for association committees, 
supplies facts for publicity programs, and prepares the facts needed 
in the state legislative program. 

Sex-eral associations (nearly one-third) provide some placement 
services; most associations have public relations programs, engage 
in Ic^lative activitj', and tr}’ to provide assistance to the field in 
one form or another. The latter ranges from maintaining an individ- 
ual counseling service to providing speakers for lay groups. All the 
state associations publish a journal which serves the combined func- 
tion of "house organ" and magazine. 

LOCAL ASSOCl.ATIONS 

The local education association is the foundation of state and 
national associations and. in some respects, is the most important of 
all tlie associations in the hierarchy. Local associations axe on the 
firing lines; thc)‘ come in dally contact with problems of concern to 
classroom teachers, and their relationship to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual teacher is more easily discerned and understood than that of 
associations whose headquarters are at a distance. With few’ excep- 
tions, teachers in the same locality can establish personal contact 
willj officers and committees and voice their opinions directly. 
Moreover, there are apt to be closer ties between members within a 
local association than fa likely to exist among members when the 
area involved is sl.slcwide or national. All of these conditions are 
favorable for securing wide participation and interest. As one 
author has so aptly pointed out. "‘An organization that fa alive 
includes these three elements in combination — communication, 
willingness to serve, and common purpose — and needs no others." •• 
Tlie central working group in most local associations fa the exec- 
utive committee or board of directors. This group is likely to consist 
of the ofiicers and cither: (1) the cliairman of major committees, 

L Tfce Funrtfcnt of the Eieeuffce (Cambridge. -Mass.: 

Hjr>afd L-m\Tnity Pfen. 19%S).p. 82. 
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(2) representatives selected from each building, (3) representa- 
tives chosen from each classificatioD of school personnel (elemen- 
tary school teachers, junior high teachers, senior high teachers, 
administrators, etc. ), or (4) representatives from the whole member- 
ship. As is the case with state and national associations, a great deal 
of the work of the local association falls to committees, the tj’pical 
association having se\’en committees of which (on the average) 
slightly over five are standing committees.” 

The voting privileges of members vary somewhat with the size of 
associations. In associations wath less than 100 members^ it is cus- 
tomary to grant each member the right to one vote. As associations 
get larger they tend to vote by delegates, although associations 
limited strictly to classroom teachers, as contrasted with the all- 
inclusive association, adhere fairly consistently to the principle of 
granting each member a vote. 

A customary procedure in developing policy is to hear committee 
reports at general meetings and then vote on recommendations. 
Some associations submit proposed actions, through building repre- 
sentatives, to separate faculties for discussion, and in many in- 
stances, mimeographed or printed reports of major committees are 
distributed to the membership for study and consideration. 

The Research Division of the NEA, in its analysis of the work of 
local education associations, identified (he following sLy purposes as 
those which local associations are seeking to serve: 

1. Improving the professional services of members 

2. Building esprit tie corps of the teaching staff 

3. Improring teaching cooditions and economic status— efforts at 
the local level 

4. Improving teaching conditions and economic status— efforts at 
state and national levels 

5. Rendering community and civic services 

6. Interpreting the association and the profession.*® 

The foregoing list of purposes will give the reader a pretty good 
clue to the activities of local associations. As can be imagined, they 

“ Local Edxtcation Associations at Work, Besearch Bulletin, Vol. 28, No. 3 
(^Vaslungton: Research Division, National Education Assodation, October, 
1948), pp. 110 and 120. The ccsnmittees most frequently mentioned by local 
associations were in the following mdez: le^slative, social, public relations, sal- 
ary, program, teacher welfare, pubLcity, membership. P. 122. 

“IWA, p. 119. 
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to the numbeis represented and hea\Tly weighted with a mana<fe- 
ment point of new. 

TTIE UXIOX SHOP PRDfCIPLE 

The question of restricted membership is not the only issue that 
has caused considerable debate among teachers; the question of 
compulsory- membership has been raised because of its signifi- 
cance for impros-ing the bargaining power of teachers. Di\-id^ as 
they now are, teachers’ organizations are often in a relatively weak 
position in presenting their requests to school boards. This is espe- 
cially obser%-able in certain cities where about 50 per cent of the 
teachers belong to a local of the AFT and the other 50 per cent to 
an association affih'ated uilh the NEA- Although this situation has 
gi>-en teachers some concern, they have not generally reacted fa- 
vorably to the coercive feature iroph'ed in the union shop airange- 
ment, and are inclined to the viewpoint that such a regulation (X>n- 
stihites interference «itb their fre^om of choice.^* ^\’hates•e^ the 
theoretical merits of the mandatory membership principle may be 
as it operates in labor-management relaUons, the basic factor of 
freedom will probably weigh bearily in the thinkang of the typical 
classroom teacher. 

PHOFESSIOSAL STATUS AM3 CXIOX MEIHOCS 

An argument sometimes advanced against teachers joining unions 
is that the latter are designed to serve the needs of nonprofessional 
workers and are not appropriate for teachers, who claim member- 
ship in a profession. This line of reasoning is open to considerable 
question in light of the experience of many other partly if not 
wholly professional groups. Writers, actors, technical engineers, 
airline pilots, nurses, radio performers, and many white collar gov- 
ernmental workers are either affiliated with labor or have their 
o\ATi independent unions. In a Calhip poll conducted in 1946, the 
pubh'c showed no overwhelming disposition to question the right of 
teachers to unionize. In facL 44 per cent answered the query', 

“ Union shop for teacheis impLes that membership in an organization be 
made a condition of employment in a school s>'stem where the majority of the 
eligible teachers soluntarily belong. New teachers would have to join within a 
specified x>eTiod of time or be discharged. 
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'Should teachers join unions?^ in the affirmative.'* Although this 
does not ans^ver flie question as to the t)-pe of organization track- 
ers should join, it has been pointed out by some students of Uie 
problem that classroom teachers are less lihe most other profes- 
sional groups than the>- are like industrial employees. Unlike physi- 
cians and lawyers, teachers are group employees. Thej- do not es- 
tablish independent offices nor do they hang out signs. Their hours 
of work and their salaries are more commensurate with those of 
workers in industry than with diose found in the professions gen- 
erally, For these reasons, the argument of unsuitability of union 
organizaUon for teachers on the ground that thej' belong to a pro- 
fession must be discounted. 

In the judgment of the authors, most teachers in the past have 
shied away from unions for other reasons than a belief that this 
type of organization was designed to meet the needs of the non- 
professional worker. Classroom teachers as a group are relatively 
conseis'atlve in their social and political outlook, and they do not 
honestly subscribe to union tactics as thej* have observ'ed them in 
operation in the industrial world. That teachers have bumanitariaQ 
leanings and sympathy for the laboring classes is probably true. 
But they do not identify any more closely nitb this latter segment 
of American society' than the)" do with the olhar half or two-thirds, 
who are not affiliated svith labor. Teachers probably have as much 
in common with farm groups as with labor, although admittedly 
the latter have given more enthusiastic support to education in the 
past. Moreover, labor is split on many issues and is organized into 
rivo major groups in America, which presents a problem of affilia- 
tion. Millie only a small number of teacben are now affiliated with 
the CIO in comparison with the number affiliated with the AFL, 
there is no guarantee that this will be the case in the future. 

The American public school teacher apparently belies'es that he 
can make bis best contribution to the ^ucation of youth by re- 
maining independent of all specialized groups; diat, on projects re- 
bted to the nations welfare, the greatest good lies in cooperation 
with many organizations rather than affilialioa with one. 

The above discussions do not, of course, apply fully to the inde- 
pendent unions. There arc a few teachers' associations that are 

"AmcTicafl laatoJe of PuMjc Opiaiem. Do Tou TIdnk Trachert ShoJd Mn 
Lnforu? PrioertoB, New Jerteys Release of December 2^. 1948 
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unionized bul are not aiEliated with labor. These unions have 
adopted the general pattern of the industrial union but have re- 
mained wnnpletely independent of other organizations. It seems 
clear that most, if not all, of these latter associations have arisen 
as a result of poor personnel policies and bad working conditions. 
Some boards of education have failed to provide an efficient work- 
ing cUmate for members of the professional sta5 and have dealt 
autocratically with their employees. Where these conditions are 
present, teachers have been driven to use tactics which they would 
not have employed had sounder personnel policies been adopted. 
Unionization in some instances seems to ha%'e led to improvement 
in these situations. 

The AFT has spearhe.aded a number of significant movements 
or trends during the past quarter eenfur)'. They were among the 
earliest organizations to take up the battle against autocratic school 
administration and to pave the way for wide participation of teach- 
ers in the formulation of personnel policies. Today even the most 
consen’ative education association, although it may differ on spe- 
cifies, accepts the basic philosophy laid dowm by the AFT regard- 
ing the role of teachers in polic)' formulation. 

Throughout Its history, the AFT has consistently stood for collec- 
tive bargaining as the only practical means of improving the eco- 
nomic status of teachers. Other associations have refrained from 
using the term because thej’ feared a negative public reaction to 
it. But any close ob5er\’er of school administration during the last 
twenty-five years cannot fail to realize that teachers’ associations 
have been moving steadily in Ibe direction of collective action — 
perhaps negotiation is a more accurate term to apply to current 
practice than collective bargaining. Salary committees usually pre- 
sent their cases directly to school boards, as do other teacher welfare 
committees, whenever circumstances seem to call for joint ap- 
praisal of pertinent facts. This practice is a far ciy from the old 
procedures where the board of education looked only to the super- 
intendent of schools for counsel. Moreover, teachers’ associations 
do not hesitate today to brii^ pressure to bear on boards of educa- 
tion when their proposals are under consideration. 

An examination of some recently enacted grievance procedures 
will reveal much that the AFT has advocated for3'ears.*® 

’*See p. 2T7 of this volume 
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The foregoing are by no means flie only areas in which the AFT 
has pionee^ American public school teachers have without ques- 
tion profited greatlv by the courageous action of this national or- 
ganization and from the splendid contributions which the leaders 
in the AFT have made to the profession. 

This organization «ill probably continoe to appeal to many of 
the liberal minds in the profession and will undoubtedly blaze new 
trails in the future as it has in the past. It seems questionable, how- 
ever, if the majority of American public school teachers will join 
the AFT. first, because it is affiliated with labor, and second, be- 
cause teachers, as mentioned earlier, are relatively consers-ative 
and will be reluctant to subscribe to what thej* understand as union 
tactics. Circumstances might conceivably arise which svould mod- 
ify the present reactions of teachers, but it seems more probable 
that an independent professional organization will have a stronger 
appeal for &e vast majoritj' of teachers. 

School administrators in the past have been quite critical of 
teachers’ unions and, in many instances, have considered them a 
thorn in the flesh.'* In some situations there seems to be considera- 
ble justification for the criticisms launched against the union. Some 
of the leaders have spread discontent, made unreasonable demands 
upon the administration and the board of education, and given lit- 
tle evidence of professionalism. That there are a number of mal- 
contents and troublemakers among the membership is generally 
conceded; the union undoubtedly oCers them security and a ready- 
made opportunitj' to soice personal dissatisfactions 

Much of the success of the AFT locals, as is true of other teach- 
ers* associations, depends upon the leadcnhip. In the last analysis 
the prestige and respect which teachers’ organizations command 
hinges upon the character and quality of those who represent the 
association locally, at the stale level, and nationally. 

Some critics deplore the fact that there are rivo national associa- 
tions that appear to be in competition for membership and prestige. 
Rut in a country svhidi emp!o\-s nearly a million public school 
teachers, and one where experimentation is encouraged. It would be 
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strange and probably most unfortunate if only one national associa- 
tion of teachers existed. 

It should be pointed out that many teachers ncnv belong to both 
organizations and some give generously of their time to the pro- 
grams of each. 


SOME NEEDED REFORMS 

Teachers’ organizations are wcU established and are as much a 
part of the warp and woof of our society as the newspaper and 
television. But thej-are by no means as healthy as they need to be 
to fulfill their missions. In the first place, the majority of local edu- 
cation associations are relatively inactive and ineffective. Many of 
them are loosely organized, they meet only a few times a year, and 
their programs are limited chiefly to welfare problems. Unless life 
can he breathed into these associations, their cootribution to the 
profession xsil] not be great. To accomplish this, it %vill be necessary 
to develop programs (hat have a strong appeal to teacher interest 
Moreover, some inspired leadership must be provided. The national 
organizations, as well as the state teachers’ associations, are 
equipped to proWde some of the needed leadership to struggling 
locals. The second weakness in local education associations is that 
they do not cooperate sufficiently with state and national teachers’ 
organizations on matters of professional significance. In the study of 
local education associations made by the NEA Research Dixision in 
1947, only one-fourth of the professional associations were suffi- 
ciently interested to participate. One wonders what proportion 
would join in an effort to collect factual data on matters less 
directly concerned with assodatioa affairs. In 1953-1953, of an esti- 
mated 35,450 professional employees in New York City, 930 or 2.6 
per cent belonged to the National Education Association. The affili- 
ation of teachers in Boston was almost equally disappointing — only 
66 of the 3,570 Boston staff members, or 1.8 per cent, had member- 
ship in the NEA. In Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and Buffalo, fewer than 20 per cent of the professional staff were 
members of the NEA in 1953. Although teachers in many of these 
large cities enjoy a high degree of security, they have exhibited 
greater provinci^ism than teachos in less-populated districts. Not 
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only «-ouId their support have great significance for the profession 
generally in the United Slates, but. in the long run, membership in 
the NEA would prove to be an esceptionally good investment for 
the teachers employed in these large citj* school systems. T^e in- 
fluence of a strong national association on legislation relating to 
welfare has been demonstrated frequently by other professional 
associations. The same general weakn^s obtains where local asso- 
ciations fail to support the stale association in matters of statewide 
significance. 

The development of cooperation among associations in a hi- 
erardiy is a slow process and requires leadership at all levels. 
Continuous support depends upon a vital program and sound tech- 
niques of communication. Until members of local teachers’ associa- 
tions can be made to see both the immediate and long-term values 
to be derived from desoting time, eflort, and mone)' to projects at 
the stale and national levels, they will continue to confine their sup- 
port largely to local undertakings. 

In some school sj-slems the rivalry between the AFT local and 
the association afliUated with the NEA is bitter, and the schism 
created because of this rivaW has seriously impaired the e£!ecti\’e- 
ness of the teaching group as a whole in its relations with boards of 
education. Any poUcs* of noncooperation is shortsighted, since it 
makes collective negotiation impossible. 

• Another obstacle in the way of developing strong professional as- 
sociations of teachers is the fact that many teachers are not truly 
professional in their outlooks. Unfortunately, because of inadequate 
recruitment polidcs, poor selection procedures, and unsatisfactory 
working conditions, some school systems have in their employ a siz- 
able number of teachers whose interests are narrow and selfish. It 
will require considerable patience and vision on the part of local 
leaders to lift the sights and ideak of this latter group to anj-thing 
approaching a professional level 

Membership in a profession presupposes a long period of prep- 
aration and indoctrination. The Ideals of a professional group are 
not easily or quickly Inculcated. Original selection is also an im- 
portant consideration. 

rerKaps the greatest boon to teacliers’ associations lies in the es- 
tablishment of programs more neatly in keeping with the needs of 
the profession and of sodetv' generally. The programs of many 
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teachers’ associations are not well balanced; they are too heasily 
Weighted on the side of teacher welfare. Salaries, sick leave, and 
load assignment have long been three of the major areas of concern 
to teachers' associations. Tliis situation is understandable but none- 
theless unfortunate. Economic problems have often been so absorb- 
ing to classroom teachers that it has been difficult to arouse their 
interest in some of the larger aims of professional associations. Re- 
cruitment, for example, has been almost completely os'erlooked by 
local associations and has received but little attention by state and 
national associations. Yet it is obvious that the qualit)’ of the person- 
nel entering teaching affects efficiency', which in turn has a relation- 
ship to prestige, salary', and (he happiness of those already in the 
profession. The improvement of teacher efficiency’ or competency is 
usually one of the major objectives professed by associations, but 
relatively little emphasis has actually been given to it. In-senlce 
education programs are usually iniliated by the atJministralion, and 
frequently the chief role of the local assodation has been to protect 
teachere against mandatory arrangements, or to fight for salary rec- 
ognition for participation in in-ser\'lce growth programs- Although 
the latter mav be an important senice for an assodation to render, 
it is no substitute for inaugurating or sponsoring an enlightened pro- 
gram of its own. 

. The spedfic contributions of associations to curriculum improve- 
ment have been considerably less than might logically be expected, 
in Mew of the professed aims of teacher oiganizalions. As a result, 
the public has not always been as sympathetic as it othersvise might 
have been to teacher requests for financial support. 

Closely related to this shortcoming is the failure of teachers’ or- 
ganizations as a group to stand consistently' for high professional 
standards. Teachers fight for tenure for all their members regard- 
less of preparation. They have done little to raise certification levels, 
and in most instances they have placed no restrictions whatsoever 
On membership to their onm organizations. The only’ membership 
qualifications seem to be (1) employ'ment as a teacher and (2) 
willingness to pay the dues. Although the question of withholding 
membership from any certified teacher is perhaps a controversial 
One, there can certainly be no defense for tolerating low profes- 
sional standards. Unless teachers themselves take action to improve 
the qualifications of those who enter as well as those who remain in 
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the profession, the status of teachers will continue to be lower than 
that enjoyed by members of other professions. 

A stronf^ teachers’ association Is also contingent to a considerable 
degree upon financial support Annual dues have been entirely too 
low to support an adequate program. Research is an essential ele- 
ment in promoting the interests of state, national, and large city 
associations. To carr)’ on a continuous research program necessitates 
the emplo)'ment of personnel and calls for a substantial budgetary 
appropriation. Public relations activities involve travel, entertain- 
ment, printing, and other expenses, and if this phase of the program 
is neglected, the whole program of the association is hlcely to suffer. 

Even though teachers are not able financially to pay professional 
dues comparable in size to those paid by physicians and lawyers, 
they could, if they came to see the significance, double or triple 
their current assessments. Most association leaders beh'eve that 
present programs should be improved and that more financial sup- 
port is needed to achies'e the ends sought by the profession. 

CREDIT UNIONS 

One of the major developments of the last quarter century relat- 
ing to the economic welfare of teachers is the formation of credit 
unions. A credit union b a cooperative savings and loan association. 
Today rnore than 133,000 teachers belong to credit unions, which 
have assets of more than fifty million dollars. Teachers have prof- 
ited peatly from the service tendered by these cooperatives 
through the lovv interest rates charged on loans and throut^h the 
savings opportunities provided. 

Because of the relatively low salaries paid to many teachers, the 
matter of eslabUshing credit with banks or loan associations consti- 
tutes a serious problem. Often the collateral required b completely 
bcyxind the means of the individual teacher, and the Interest rates 
are relatively high. As a result, many needed expenditures have to 
be postponed or foregone, and serious inconvenience b suffered. In 
some cases medical attention is not sought because of limited re- 
sources. Tlie credit union makes it possible for teachers to meet 
emergenrips tVat involve relatively heavy expenditures Since exne- 
rience with credit unions has established the fact that teacher mem- 
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bers generally are excellent risks, tliere ha%-e been few losses re- 
sulting from Joans to teachers. 

The National Education Association has had a standing commit- 
tee on credit unions since 1&40 (first created in 1937 as a speci.nl 
group) and has published and distributed many pamphlets bearing 
on the work of these cooperative sas'ings and loan associations.*® 
Judging by the rapid growth of teachers credit unions and the sup- 
port given to them by both national and state education associa- 
tions, this movement seems destined to expand until every class- 
room teacher has the opportunity to join and take advantage of the 
services provided by a credit union. 
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the profession, the status of teachers w-Ql continue to be lower than 
that enjoyed by members of other professions. 

A strong teachers’ association is also contingent to a considerable 
degree upon financial support. Annual dues have been entirely too 
losv to support an adequate program. Research is an essential ele- 
ment in promoting the interests of state, national, and large city 
associations. To carry on a continuous research program necessitates 
the employment of personnel and calls for a substantial budgetary 
appropriation. Public relations actisaties involve travel, entertain- 
ment, printing, and other expenses, and if this phase of the program 
is neglected, the whole program of the association is likely to suffer. 

E%en though teachers are not able financially to pay professional 
dues comparable in si 2 e to those paid by physicians and lawyers, 
they could, if they came to see Ae sigtuficance, double or triple 
their current assessments. Most association leaders believe that 
present programs should be impros-ed and that more financial sup- 
port is needed to achieve the ends sought by the profession. 

CREDIT UNIONS 

One of the major developments of the last quarter century relat- 
ing to the economic welfare of teadiers is the formation of credit 
unions. A credit union is a cooperative savings and loan association. 
Today more than 135,000 teachers belong to credit unions, which 
have assets of more than fifty million dollars. Teachers have prof- 
ited greatly from the service rendered by these cooperatives 
through the low interest rates charged on loans and through the 
savings opportunities provided. 

Because of the relatively low salaries paid to many teachers, the 
matter of establishing credit with banks or loan associations consti- 
tutes a serious problem. Often the collateral required is completely 
beyond the means of the individual teacher, and the interest rales 
are relatively high. As a result, many needed expenditures have to 
be postponed or foregone, and serious inconvenience is suffered. In 
some cases medical attention is not sought because of limited re- 
sources. Thz credit union makes It possible for teachers to meet 
emergeodes that involve relatively heavy expenditures. Since expe- 
rience v'llh credit unions has established the fact that teacher mem- 
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Throughout this volume teaching has been referred 
to as a profession. Tbis conforms to the classification of occupations 
followed by the United States Bureau of the Census and is consist- 
ent with the definition found in Webster’s dictionary.’ A distinction 
needs to be made, however, between professions in general and 
learned professions. Teaching is not usually considered one of the 
learned professions.* Ilather it has been classified along with twenty 
or more other occupations, none of which has enjoyed the respect 
and prestige of the three callings mentioned above. Moreover, even 
In relation to the approximately four and one half million svorkers 
who, according to the census, make up the professional group, apart 
from law, medicine, and theology, public school teaching has not al* 
wap rated high in the public mind. This probably is due in part to 
ignorance regarding the complexity and importance of the teacher’s 
work. But it can be accounted for to a considerable degree by the 
absence of certain characteristics. 


There are three major factors that have come to be associated with 
a profession: (1) extended irauiing before admission to practice, 
usually xvith practitioners hanng an important voice in the training 
program: (2) a strong organization that is recognized as being able 
to speak for the members as a whole and that emphasizes ideals of 
service abos'e pcrsorul gain, and (3) a code of ethics or standards 
of conduct set up by practitioners and enforced by their representa- 
tives. 

With regard to the first criterion, data are presented in Chapter 2 


’ i^erruitlonal Dtetionarj, of liw £ng/i>7i LongiMge, Second 

t^tion. defines prolfssion bs “the occupation, if not purely eoimnercial, mc- 
chanlca), agricultural, w l)}e to which oac devotes oneself a calling in 
wTiieh one professes to iwe actpditd some special Icnowledge used iiy way 
eitbrt of insti^ng, guiding, or ads-ising others or of serting them in some art." 

Law. rmdidne, and theology are almost unirersally recognized as being 
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to indicate that the minimum training requirements for teachers fall 
far short of professional standards. Just where the line of demarca- 
tion lies is subject to indhadual interpretation, but surely four or 
five years alros-c high school graduation is an exceedingly low prep- 
aration Icsel to establish for a profession. Closely allii^ with the 
item of minimum preparation requirements is the extent to which 
institutions offering training arc subject to evaluation and accredita- 
tion by representatives of the profession. Much ncetls to be done for 
teacher training in this area, as is pointed out in Chapter 2. The 
American Medical Association exerts great influence over medical 
education. The American Bar Association, a powerful force in its 
sphere, publishes annually a list of approved schools of law and also 
a list of schools offering legal training acceptable in many states but 
not approved by the association. It is to be hoped that the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education^ will cull the 
good from the experiences of other professions and expedite prog- 
ress in this area for teachers. 

As was emphasized in Chapter l-l, there is great need for 
strengthening our professional associations and for developing high 
Ideals of service among the membership. 

The third criterion, relating to the development and enforcement 
of a code of ethics, has been met only in part. Forward steps have 
been taken, but much still remains to be done if teaching is to take 
its place among the leading professions. 

The Georgia Education Association adopted a code of ethics as 
early as 1896, but a quarter cenluiy later only eight state associa- 
tions had followed the lead.* The turning point in the establishment 
of codes occurred during the fate 1920s, stimulated by the National 
Education Association's establishment of a committee on ethics. In 
1929 the committee adopted a code, which was revised in 1941 and 
again in 1932. By 1948 forty-six state education associations had 
adopted professional codes of ethics, twenty-five being identical to 
or very similar to the one developed by the National Education 
Association.® In the matter of enforcing such codes, howes-er, edu- 

• See page 34. 

‘ Ethics for Teachers, Disemsioo Pamphlet No. 5 (Washington: Department 
of Classroom Teachers and Research Division, National Education Association, 
1945). p. 4. 

‘1945 Report of the Professional Ethics Committee (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1945). p. 13 
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cation has failed miserably, and as of 1954 there are ver>’ few indi- 
cations that the situation will be snbstantially changed in the near 
future. 


cthics codes in general 

Codes of ethics are essentially statements of principles governing 
conduct which is not covered by law. Their basis is found in con- 
cepts of right and wrong; primarily in the moral, rather than the 
legal, sense. Such standards can be derived either deductively, from 
assumptions about the ideals of desirable actions, or inductively, 
from concrete experiences. Two types of items may be found in 
ethical codes: (1) general principles of conduct, such as, “Deal 
justly and impartially with students regardless of their physical, 
mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or religious 
characteristics”;* and (2) rather specific rules, such as, “Accept no 
remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with approved pol- 
icies of the governing lo-ard.” ^ Some codes are composed almost 
entirely of generalities and others are primarily a collection of spe- 
cifics, but most are composed of both. If only general statements are 
presented, little real guidance to the indiWdual is provided. If only 
specifics are presented many situations are not covered. The 1952 
National Education Association Code offers a way of combining the 
two. Five broad principles are listed with examples of applications 
of each, ranging from generalities to specifics. 

REUMIONS OF CODES OF ETHICS TO LAW 

Special statutes often pertain to those engaged in specific occupa- 
tions. This is especially true in the professirns, because of their great 
importance to the public welfare and the harm that would ensue if 
they were not regxdated and the unsjuaURed could pr^ upon un- 
siispccting dtizens. Thus, lawyers and iloctors are licensed by the 
state according to certain standards, and legal proxisions are made 
lOTC^oVe licenses when this u warranted. 

Supplementing Uus minimum type of legal control are profes- 

I9'5 *'*^''* NatMWul Education AssociiUon. adopted in 

'Tm. 
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sionni codes of ethics which Impose additional moral control. Vio- 
lations of the law can result in punishments up to permanent dis- 
barment from practice (in addition, of counc, to possible sentences 
under criminal law), but viobtions of ethics are not punishable be- 
yond expulsion from the professional association. However, in many 
instances, the latter action is virtually' equivalent to the former, and 
in almost all situations it carries some distinct disadvantage. Most 
clients, for example, are not likely to engage the services of a man 
who is in disrepute «ilh his colleagues. There is also the factor of 
possible influence on legal licensing authorities; for example, ses'eral 
states h.ivc gone so far as to adopt formally' the canons of ethics of 
the American Bar Association as rules of court in disbarment pro- 
ceedings. In any case professional codes of ethics, if properly ad- 
ministered, can wield tremendous influence on the conduct of those 
subject to them. 
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charge in the comse ot that iBness, except with the consent of the 
ph)- 5 ician who was in charge at Ae time of Ae consultation.’’ 

In Ae legal profession Ae canons of ethics are broken into forty- 
se\en sections for lawyers and duity-Six for judges. Those for law- 
yers include the following prescriptions: 'A lawyer assigned as coun- 
sel for an inAgent prisoner ought not to ask to be excused for any 
trisial reason, and should aKva)'s exert his best efforts in bis behalf.’ 
“It is improper for a lawyer to assert in argument bis personal beh’ef 
in his client’s innocence or in Ae justice of his cause.” “All attempts 
to cuTT)' favor wiA juries h\* fawning, flattery or pretended solici- 
tude for Aeii personal comfort are unprofessional." ’The lawyer 
must decline to conduct a civil cause or to make a defense when 
consinced Aat it is intended merely to harass or to injure Ae oppo- 
site parts' or to work oppression or WTOOg.’ 

PROTTSION'S OF CODES FOR EDUCATORS 
Virtually all state education associations have adopted codes of 
ethics. In some states, associations of administrators also have 
adopted codes especially applicable to Aeir t)'pe of work. The vari- 
ations among Ae codes are quite marked, despite Ae fact Aat the 
influence of Ae National Eklocation Associab'on code is apparent In 
most. Some state organlralions have adopted Ais code with no 
amendnicnts or only minor ones. 

n>e National Education .\ssociition Code, as revised in 1932, con- 
sists of five "principles"; 

1. TV priBuiy ohlisstiOTi of Ae teaching profession b to Eniide chil- 
dren. youth, and adults in tV purruil of liMnsledge and skills, “to prepare 
Aem In Ae way of democracy, and to help Aem to become happy, 
useful, self-supporting citizens. TV ultimaic strength of Ae nation lies 
«n the $o^ responsibility, economic competence, and moral strength 
of the mdiviJual American. ° 
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4. The members of die teaching profession have inescapable obliga- 
tioas \vjni respect to emploj-ment. These obligations are nearly always 
shared cmnloscr'Cmployce responsibih'ties based upon mutual respect 
and pood faith. 

5. The teaching profession is distinguished from many other occupa- 
tions by the unicjucncss and qualit)' of the professional relationships 
among all teachers. Community support and respect are influenced by 
the standards of teachers and their attitudes toss-ard teaching and other 
teachers. 

Under each principle are listed from five to twelve things the 
teacher should do to fulfill the obligations imposed by the princi- 
ple. Three for each principle follow: 

1. Recogni 2 c the differences among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs, aid students to dcselop an imdetstanding and appre- 
ciation not only of the opportunities and benefits of American democracy 
hut also of their obligations to it; accept no remuneration for tutoring 
except in accordance with apprmod policies of tlie governing board, 

2. Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their children; help 
to increase the student’s confidence In his oivn home and avoid disparag- 
ing remarks which migh* undermine lliat confidence; provide parents 
with information that will serve the best interests of their children, and 
be discreet with information received from parents. 

3. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behaiior accepted by the 
community for professional persons; discuss eontros'crsial issues from 
an objective point of vie^v, thereby keeping his class free from partisan 
opinions; worlc to improve education in the community and to strengthen 
the community’s moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 

4. Seek employment in a professional manner, a\'oiding such practices 
as the indiscriminate distribution of applications; refuse to accept a 
position when the vacancy bas been created thru unprofessional activity 
or pending controversy oier professional policy or the appb'calion of 
unjust penonnel practices and procedures; accept no compensation from 
prMUcers of instructional supplies when one’s recommendations affect 
the local purchase or use of such leaching aids. 

5. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner 
as he himself ^vishes to be treated; speak constnictively of other teachers, 
but report honestly to responsible persons in matters involving the 
welfare of students, the school system, and the profession; maintain 
active membership in professional organizations and, thru participation, 
strive to attain the objectives that justify such organized groups. 

To help teachers understand the implications of the code, the asso- 
ciation’s ethics committee recently has begun to issue opinions 
through the medium of the NEA Journal, which goes to all associa- 
tion members. 
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Since one of the basic issues in the area of ethics concerns what 
sorts of items should be induded in a code, some diverse provisions 
eiceipted from codes of di5eTent state education associations are 
presented below:* 

The personal life of the teacher should eihihil in large measure those 
traits uhich are lofty and suitable for example. The teacher shcfuld be 
an np Hmis L 

Teachers should never indulge in remarks with pupils or before classes 
concenung the pccuiliarities or shortcomings of other pupils. 

The leadier should execute fully his contract in spirit as in letter. 

A superintendent or a principal should be ready, u-illing, and prompt 
at any time to answer official inquiries from prospective emploj-ers coo- 
cernitig the <i\jaljficaUQOs of any teacher under him and should be willing 
to write to any interested person, at the request of a teadier, giving a 
correct statement of the leather's professional record. 

TTie pritnary eonsidentkm of the educator should be die present and 
future welfare of the pupils pbced in his charge. He should seek to 
prepare p^Us to be MCiatly and economically efficient in the home, 
school, and communit)*, and to be personally happy as memben of 
society. 

Salaries should be commensurate with the social demands of the coiri- 
tn unity. 

Every teacher should have membership in his local, state, and national 
professional organizations and should participate actively and unselfishly 
in them. 

Teachen retiring from positioos should leave on file such records and 
reports for the guidance of succes so r s as they ^emselves would like 
to receive. 

In his relation to lus co-woilers, the teacher’s attitude should be 
characterized by d« spirit of cooperation. 

Teachers should avoid gossip and petty criticism of each other. 
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curred. If so, the committee may recommend that the offender be 
expelled, suspended, or publicly or privately censured. Decisions, 
and the reasons behind them, are usually published in the same 
manner as decisions of courts of record, and over the years these 
collected opinions furnish guidance to practitioners in the profes- 
sion. If offending lawyers are not members of the bar association, of 
course, effective professional discipline is somewhat hampered. Bar 
associations can, however, recommend to appropriate courts that 
any lawyer be disbarred, and the indirect influences of their codes 
in disciplining nonmembers should not be minimized. 

In the medical profession extra-legal disciplinary action is initiated 
by the local medical society. If a disciplinary sanction is imposed 
against a member, that member may appeal to the state association. 
Further appeal may be taken to the Judicial Council of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which usually functions as a sort of highest 
court in matters relating to ethics, although it may assume original 
Jurisdiction under certain circumstances. Expulsion from the profes- 
sional association is the maximum direct penalty, since licenses to 
practice medicine can be revoked only by official state bodies. How- 
ever, the effect of professional disdplinaiy action, on both state 
medical boards and a physician’s patients, is not insignificant. 

The teaching profession has little or no machinery for self-disci- 
pline, Although a few state associations and the National Education 
Association make provision for disciplinary action against those who 
violate the code, suspensions or e.\pulsions from educational asso- 
ciations are almost unheard of. There are a few signs, however, that 
some state associations are giving attention to this matter. Since an 
overwhelming majority of all teachers belong to state associations 
and since the state is the political unit responsible for education, it 
seems that this level is a good place to begin. 

Following are examples of provisions for enforcement of ethics 
codes in effect in some associations: 

Delaware: The Association’s standing committee on professional ethics 
stands ready to receive reports of violations of this code by 
members of the Associatioiu It hears the statements of all 
paiMes involved and sobsmts to the hoard of directors pro- 
posals for suitable action by the Association wherever a 
deliberate violation seems to have taken place. 

Maine: It shall be the du^ <rf tfiis Commission [on professional 
ethics] ... to take appropriate action (appropriate action 
m.iy t.ike the form of a report to the State Commissioner 
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of Education) on such cases of s-iolation of this code as may 
be referred to iL 

Mississippi: A committee of three may be appointed by the president ot 
die Mississippi Edircatjon Association to investigate charges 
or reports of sioblioiM of tfjis Code of Ethics, as herein- 
Wfore set forth, and to render to the president a decision 
sustainins the said charges or reports, or esonerating the 
teacher. This committee should be so appointed at the 
written request of any teacher against whom such report 
or charges have been made, or at the mitten request of 
any teacher desiring to charge another teacher wth the 
\noJation of the Code of Ethics. 

In a few instances slate associations have encouraged or required 
affiliated local associations to set up committees for carrying out the 
codes of ethics. The Oklahoma Education Association recommends 
that district and county code committees be set up and that 

. . . these various committees adopt specific rules and regulations to gov- 
ern the presentation of charges of unethical conduct, formal hearing on 
same, introduction of evidence, the form of the final decision, provisions 
for appeal, and so forth. It is recommended that copies of all final decis- 
ions on cases insolvlng unethical conduct be fens arded to the secretary of 
the st.ite lioard of education. 4'’here the decision or judgment finds a 
teariier guilty of unethical conduct, the committee may recommend to 
the state t>oard that the certificate of the offending parts’ be canceled. 

The Connecticut Education Association’s code contains an article 
which includes the following: 

Each affiliated unit of CE.4 sfiall set up a Committee on Ethics or assign 
such responsibility lo an appropriate eristlng committee. . . . The func- 
tions of the local Committee ©n Ethics shall be: (a) lo promote accept- 
ance of the loyalty to this Code of Ethics, (b) to serve as an advisory 
liody in local complaints of alleged code viobtions. (c) to refer cases, 
when necessary, lo the county member of the CEA Ethics Commission 
who will consult with the county dttector(s). 
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of Education) on sudi cases of siolation of this code as may 
he referred to it. 

Mississippi; A romroittpe of three mas be appointed hy the president of 
die NJississjppi Education Assocution to investisate charges 
or reports of tiolations of this Code of Ethics, as herein- 
before set forth, and to render to the president a decision 
sustaining tlie said charges or reports, or exonerating the 
teacher. This committee should be so appointed at the 
written request of anv teacher against ssbom such report 
or charges have been made, or at the wntten request of 
anv teacher desiring to charge another teacher with the 
M'olation of the Code of Ethics. 

In a few instances state associations have encouraged or required 
afRlialcd local associations to set up committees for carrying out the 
codes of ethics. The Oklahoma Education Association recommends 
that district and county code committees be set up and that 

. . . these x'afious committees adopt specific rules and regulation to gov- 
ern die presenlatinn of charges of unethical conduct, formal hearing on 
same, introduction of evidence, the form of the final decision, provisions 
for appeal, and so forth. It is recommended that copies of all final decis- 
ions on eases Snsohing unethical conduct be ^OT^^arded to the secretary of 
the state board of education. Where the decision or judgment finds a 
teacher guilty of unedneal eondticl. the committee mav recommend to 
the state board that the certificate of the offending parts- be canceled. 
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sibilHy for this situation lies within the profession. A large number 
of teachers have been apathetic, and only a relatively small amount 
of leadership has been manifest in this area. Working conditions 
for many teachers have been so unsatisfactorj’, how'cver, that obtain- 
ing a self-imposed code of conduct could not command much 
priority of effort. Another factor has been the lack of stability in the 
teaching profession compared with medicine and law. The rela- 
tively large numbers lca^■ing teaching for other work or for marriage 
has been pointed out elsewhere as an object of great concern. More- 
over, teachers mo%-e from one community to another to a much 
greater c-xtent than do persons in the other two callings. The profes- 
sional stability inherent in “building up a practice" for la^vyers or 
medical doctors is largely Lacking for teachers. 

That teachers are public employees, dealt with largely on a group 
rather than an individual basis, has been another prime negative 
factor so far as effective codes of ethics are concerned. As public 
employees they are subject to all sorts of Jaws and nilcs of types not 
found pertaining to physicians and lasvy’ers. Furthermore, history 
and tradition in regard to regulation are decidedly different for 
teaching than for the old professions. It is e.xceeding1y difficult for 
an occupational group whose conduct has long been circumscribed 
from without to have elements of such external control replaced by 
internal sanctions. To occasion such a change, the public u’ould 
have to see distinct advantages. 

CONSTRUCTING AN EFFECTIk^ CODE OF ETHICS 

Composing a code of ethics is a difficult task. It is a process which 
should not be hurried and which should involve as many as possible 
of those who will be affected by the code. A code should cover all 
essentials, but should not be so long as to be unwieldy. It should be 
general enough to provade guidance in all phases of professional 
conduct, but should be speciJBc enough so that sincere and intelli- 
gent persons can be in substantial agreement as to its interpretation 
in concrete cases. It should not include minutiae, unless a few are 
used to illustrate broad principles or unless an important point does 
not seem to be treated adequately by a more general statement. 
Likewise there is little justification for including lists of vague vir- 
tues for a teacher to possess. 
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Basically a standard of conduct prescribed in a code of ethics for 
a profession should cover those features which distinguish the con- 
duct of the member from that of the nonmember, either because 
the situation or relationship treated does not pertain to the 
nonmember or because acceptable conduct in the situation is differ- 
ent for the member than for the nonmember. Moreoser, codes of 
ethics are not the proper media for expressing rights. Statements 
relating to treatment of teachers by boards of education, for exam- 
ple, seem to be beyond the proper scope of a code of ethics for 
teachers. An obrious point, but one sometimes overlooked, is that 
there should be substantial agreement that the element of conduct 
is desirable before an item is placed in the code. Codes of ethics 
need protection from the will of the reformer whose vimvs may not 
represent those of the great majorit)’ affected by the code. This does 
not mean that the prevailing way of operation should be embraced 
as the ethical one; it means that most members ought to believe a 
certain practice desirable before It is formally incorporated in the 
code. It must be remembered that from the point of saew of an 
occupational group, a statement of ethical concepts should ser\'e as 
a cohesive force, not as a divisive one. 

H a code is to be more than a temporal)’ declaration, it should 
bo accompanied by a definite procedure for revision. The process 
should be a continuing one involving the same principles applicable 
in tlie original construction of the code. Provision should be made 
to publiciae the ctxlc v'ithin the profession and to the lay public. 
Educators need to be thoroughly familiar with their codes {a situ- 
ation not generally true now). Giving attention to ethics at meet- 
ings and through use of the offidal journal of the association is man- 
datoiy for success. A special committee responsible for continuously 
assessing anti interprcling the code in terms of specifics is another 
essential. Tliose entering the calling should be made familiar with 
rthical concepts through training institutions and teacher organiza- 
tions. .Actions in th« field should also be publicized widely outside 
professional circles, so that lay citizens will know' that educators 
arc supplementing legal sanctions to put into effect idcab of serv- 
ice far beyond the demands of the law. 
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colj'ped as ivon'-towcr personalities who talk and svrite rather than 
act. In the area of ethics this has been largely true. Tlie moderniza- 
tion of the National Edtication Association Code in 1952 could, 
if teachers were so inclined, be taken as a starting point for launch- 
ing a drive to take ethics for educators out of the realm of print 
and Up-scn’icc and into tliat of action and enforcement. 
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. , LEGAL STATUS OF 
1 STAFF PERSONNEL 


The entire educational enterprise operates within a 
framework of law, and the rights, privileges, duties, and immuni- 
ties of staB personnel are to a large cstent determined by legisla- 
tion. Attention has been drawn in preceding chapters to legal im- 
plications of various personnel policies, and the role of law has been 
pointed out in connection witli such items as certification, salaries, 
collective bargaining, leaves, leoure, academic freedom, and re- 
tirement. This chapter is intended to complete an overview of the 
legal status of staff penonnel by focusing on aspects not treated 
previously. 


GENEIl.\L LEC.AL FRAMEWORK 


UtE STATE 

Since education is regarvled as a state function,* most laws per- 
taining to teachers arc found on that level. Such laws, of course, 
cannot contravene tlie United States Constitution or the constitu- 
tion of the st-stc. Bc)'ond these restrictions the power of the state 
lcciv|.-iture to rcguf.ite schools and Icaclrcrs b supreme. On the state 
level, elements of power over education visually arc delegated by 
the legisbtiirc to the state Ijoard of education, the cluef state school 
ofneer, and the state department of education. Regulations of such 
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agencies comprise the rung below statutes in the legal ladder 
embracing education. The preceding chapters have pointed out 
the marked variations among the states in prescriptions pertaining 
to staff personnel in the public schools. 

In relating stale control to a specific item of personnel polic)% 
one of four situations may prerail. First, the polic)’ may be man- 
dated; for e.Tample, participation in the state retirement system for 
teachers in all districts may be made compulsoiy. Second, a specific 
policy may be proliibited; for evample, contracts for more than 
three years may be forbidden. Third, there may be legislation 
definitely permitting local districts to adopt a poliev' if they so de- 
sire; for example, local prosisions for paid sick leave may be spe- 
cifically legalized by the state. Fourth, state statutes and regulations 
may be silent on a matter; for example, there may be no mention 
made of teacher salaries. 

■niE U>CAL BO.MO) OF EDVCATIOS 

In practice public school staff personnel arc affected most by 
policies of local boards of education,* whose rules have the effect 
of law in educational matters. AlUiough school board rules must be 
consistent w-ith regulaHons and laws of agencies higher in the legal 
hierarchy, they deal t)pfcany with mj-riad matters not mentioned 
or mentioned only in general terms ebewhere. A high degree of 
control of education by local boards has been legblaled; traditions 
have extended and accentuated the pattern of decentralization. 
Although local school boards theoretically may exercbe only those 
powers specifically granted them plus implied powers to carr^’ out 
their functions, actually through the years they has’e broadly inter- 
preted their implied powers. In relaliraly few instances have they 
been challenged, and where they have been, the courts have tended 
to support the boards rather than to decide the powers in question 
were not theirs. 

Unimaginative and timid boards are content simply to obey the 
state laws requiring certain things to be done and others not to be 
done and perhaps to do a few’ things that are explicitly permitted. 

‘Legally, local boards are state rather than local agents. The>- are set up by 
the state to’ carry out the state function of education in the local district. They 
are distinct from municipal governroents. 
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Fonvard'looVinj and creative bimds. hcwe%-ei, pioneer be%ond the 
«Titten bw. The latter envision new areas of operation to improve 
the schools and erperiment with methods of meeting developing 
situations. Progress in American public school education can be at- 
tributetl largely to the existence of such boards, for extra-legal 
(not illegal) actions have presaged the enactment of laws in most 
aspects of the education undertaking. 

THE OOCKIT 

In anal)‘zing the legal status of the public school teacher, it is 
necessars" to consider court rulings along with statutes. The inter- 
pretations given hy judicial bodies to constitutional and statutory 
provisions make up a \ital part of school law. Also, the courts bring 
to bear on educational issues precepts of common law not covered 
by legislation. In recent yean there has been an increase in the 
number of court cases io%-ohing educational issues. Wliether or not 
one regar'ds the trend as salutary, it must be recogniaed as a fact 
having many implications for the future of public education. The 
foijrti influence educofiooal policy and practice considerably 
when they construe constitutional provisions and statutes. Even 
seemingly specific laws frequently require interpretation. For ex- 
ample, under tenure laws listing incompetency as a cause for dis- 
tlurgc, a considerable amount of litigation is concerned with 
whether certain facts substantiate alleged incompetency of a 
teacher. Furthermore, the ‘’reasonableness" of any board rule is 
subject to judidal deteTmination. 
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unreasonable. Rarely will a court consider the wisdom of a board 
action and substitute its judgment for that of a duly constituted 
board. Although a policy may be a poor one from an educational 
point of view or unwise from a social point of vie^v, if the matter 
is within the discretionary power of die school board and the regu- 
lation is not unreasonable, it is legally permissible. The redress in 
such a circumstance lies not in the courts but in persuading the 
board to revise its stand, in obtaining new board members, or in 
having state legislation enacted to take away the discretion of local 
boards regarding the controversial point.® 

A personnel issue that illustrates the preceding discussion is that 
of employing married women as teachers. Since there is no evi- 
dence that such teachers are inferior to single women from an edu- 
cational perspective there is no basis for discriminating against 
them. From a social viewpoint also it is diilicult to sustain a policy 
aimed at disqualifying married women from membership in 
the leaching profession. The argument that single women should 
be given preference because they do not have husbands who can 
support them is a poor criterion when selecting personnel for so 
important a task as educating children. Yet, although the number 
has been decreasing steadily, there still are many boards of eiiu- 
cation that will not hire married women teachers. Courts in several 
states have refused to invalidate rules to this effect, holding their 
establishment to be a reasonable use of discretionary power legally 
belonging to school boards in hiring personnel. In hundreds of 
school districts boards of education have been persuaded to aban- 
don such policies, and in several stales statutes have been enacted 
specifically forbidding discrimination because of marital status and 
thus removing the point from the province of local boards. 

CONTROL OF PUPILS 

In order to carry out Ihclr functions staff personnel must 
be vested with authority to control the students. The prime focus 
here fnt'olvcs perm/ss/hfe ^iscipliaacy ateasares, Aathonty to InRict 

*Tliis p.ittcm of operation, although occasionally frustrating to those who .ire 
opposwl to certain school board decisions, is cssmti.-jl to danocratic process in 
the control of cslucalion. If the ccnsils were to tcnjcw the decisions of sthnol 
Ixxirds on grounds other than fegality, the result would be control of nlucatinn 
bv judges rather than by citizens sheeted ipeciBcally for this purjHne. 
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punishment is based on the concept that the teacher stands in the 
place of the parent (in loco parentis) u-hde the pupd is under his 
jurisdiction. Legally, the crux of the matter is the reasonableness 
of the pcnalt)’. The offense must be considered. Did the conduct 
of the pupil warrant the punishment? The frame of mind of the 
teacher at the time is another factor. Was the punishment inflicted 
in a malicious or vindictive manner? Regardless of the behavior of 
the student, the penalt)’ cannot be excessive. Was the punishment 
too severe in terms of the age, the maturity, and the sex of the 
pupil? The Icgalit)' of a punishment is preheated on a^s^vers to 
such questions as the preceding. 

Corpora? punishment, while frowTied upon by psj'cbologists, is 
not beyond the power of teachers unless it is expressly prohibited 
by state law or local regulation. At mid-century’ only one state. New’ 
Jersey, had legislation proscribing corporal punishment although it 
was forbidden in many localities by school board ruling. Adminis- 
tering an excessive degree of corporal punishment however, could 
in many jurisdictions result in criminal and civil actions against a 
teacher on charges of assault and battery. 

Although cruel and unusual punishments cannot be meted out 
wide discretion is present regarding the forms of permissible penal- 
ties, sa long as the test of reasonabl^css is met. The determination 
of whether an action is reasonable or not ultimately lies with the 
courts. Detention after regular school hours and withdrawal of priv- 
ileges such as participation in certain school activities are not un- 
acceptable in and of themselves. Suspensions and e.xpulsions also 
are valid punishments. 
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derogatory stalecnents because of the possibilih' of unduly influ- 
encing the hfe of the person affected. To the extent that the reluc- 
tance is based on fear of legal action, howeser, it is unnecessary 
and deplorable. The need for honest e\-aluation of students is im- 
plicit in the teachers role, and so long as the proprieties discussed 
above are obsexxed there need be no fear of legal complications. 

INJURIES TO PUPILS 

On the average one out of e\‘ery five children who attend school 
from kindergarten through twelfth grade will meet with an accident 
tliat is associated with school activities and that requires the atten- 
tion of a doctor or causes absence from school.* Roughly a third 
arc in conm.'ction with organized athletics, and about one in seven 
occurs in connection vvitb classes other tJian tliose in physical ed- 
ucation. Not counting those injuries in organized activities, approxi- 
mately a quarter happen on school premises outside of build- 
ings.* 

^U:L1CE^CE 

Some of these accidents probably could not have been avoided 
by any direct acts of tcaclicrs. Many of them, however, probably 
could have and should have Ireen prevented. In the latter cases 
the question of negligence arises. Teachers generally are as sub- 
ject to legal action for negligence as are citizens at large. Further- 
more, their relations with children maVc them more likely to be 
concerned with acddcnls than most persons. The teachers legal 
responsibility for pupil injuries depends on whether or not negli- 
gence is iiiv oivcd. In almost all juri^iclioas, he would be personally 
liable (or the pa>^ncnl of damages arising out of an injury caused 
by his negligence.^ 
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could be expected of a reasonably prudent person under the cir- 
cumstances. It may involve omissions as well as commissions. .An- 
other consideration in cases of alleged negligence is anticipation 
of consequences. If a reasonably careful teacher could foresee pos- 
sible harmful outcomes and did not act to prevent them, he would 
be negligent. Although negligence exists only when one has a duty 
in respect to the damaged part}', duty here is broadly construed; 
that is, a teacher has a duty to exercise care with his students. The 
degree of caution required to avoid negligence depends upon the 
amount of danger which might be anticipated and upon the ma- 
turity of the student. 

It becomes apparent that whether or not negligence e.xists is a 
question of judgment for the courts. The standard actually is a 
relatise one, with a judge or jury weighing the actions of the de- 
fendant against the conduct to be expected of a prudent person 
as they conceptualize him. There are, of course, precedents, but 
courts are not bound by them, and frequently a case does not fit 
neatly into a slot previously adjudicated. 

The careful teacher is not in as precarious a situation, however, 
as the foregoing may imply. Relatively few cases involving alleged 
negligence are taken to the courts. Empirically it appears ^at 
most of those are decided In favor of the teacher. There are de- 
fenses open to the teacher in addition to the one that reasonable 
care was taken. If the student did not conduct himself as he might 
be expected to for his protection, the contributor)’ negligence on 
his part may free the teaclier from liability. Moreover, for a teacher 
to be guilty of negligence the cause of the injuiy must be traceable 
directly to him with no subsequent independent causes breaking 
the sequence between the teachers act or failure to act and the 
inSiction of the injur)’, ^\'he^c there is an intervening act which 
breaks the chain of events, the teachers conduct is not the legal 
(proximate) cause. Nor can liabUi^ ensue for injuries resulting 
from normal risks of an activity voluntarily engaged in; for in- 
stance, it is recognized that there arc risks inherent in playing foot- 
ball. The latter doctrine of assumption of risk does not free teachers 
from preventing students from doing potentially harmful things on 
a voluntary basis. An injured football player for example, should 
not be permitted to re-enter the gaove regardless of his personal 
desire. 
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Escn though a detailed treatment of the many legal ramifica- 
tions and judicial interpretations of teacher negligence in pupil in- 
jury cases in the various states is beTOnil the scope of this volume, 
it is pertinent to call attention to some danger spots involving stag 
personnel.® 


CSE OF EQUIPMENT 

Liability for negligence has been established relative to use of 
equipment in various kinds of school shops, gj-mnasiums, play- 
grounds. and science laboratories. WTien pupils make use of equip- 
ment which may be iutrinsicaUy dangerous, such as power saws in 
a shop class, or which may be used in such a way as to constitute 
a hazard, such as paraUel bars in a g)'ninasium, extreme caution 
is necessary. 

Anal)sis of court cases rc\-eals at least four points of principle. 
First, llic teacher must be certain Uiat the equipment is not faulty. 
Periodic inspections should be made to assure proper functioning. 
Second, the teacher mmt not permit anyone to use the equipment 
until lliat party has been instructed carefully in its proper uso and 
warned of die dangers inherent in misuse. Third, the teacher must 
supervise the activities wherein the equipment is utilized. Fourtli, 
die tcaclier must be certain that precautions arc taken to prevent 
unauthorized use of dangerous ciiuipmcnt. 

SUi’EnviSION 

Tlic pivotal point in many cases of alleged negligence on die 
part of teachers is supervision. At least four elements must be 
considered here. One is that supervision must be provided to cover 
all aspects of the program of a child during the school day. Tliis 
would include unorganized recess activities as well as instructional 
ones, .\nolhcr is that the supervision should be adequate in terms 
of the activity and die maturity of die child. A teacher must not be 
responsible for loo large a number of young children during recess 
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an onportunilj' is afforded by the safety patrol. Legally, however, 
pultin" anv but the best on patrol duly U very unease and, il a 
child «erc' injured due to the faUtire of a patrol member who was 
not generally recognized as ihorou^y reliable, it might weU con- 
stitute negligence on the part of die teacher. 



C^licU 19SI. Vinr Icituio Vmiiau, IciC., WofVS Righu Rewmd. 

"Now. }-(M wouldn't report poor little me lor not 
rcmig )aur ngoal, would )oo, handioiTu:?" 

Some states base special laws rendering school personnel immune 
from liability resulting from accidents cither to patrol members 
thcmscKcs or to oUicrs tlirou^ tlie action of patrol memlscrs. With- 
out such protection, some autbontics go so far as to counsel the 
abolition of paUoVs, holding llsal the educational value, particularly 
since only reliable pupils should be selected, does not warninl 
the legal risVs. Uamillon suggests that it is not reasonably prudent 
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for a to Ik* charjit-il with U»e rcs]>onsibility of cooihictin^ 

other chiklri'it across slrt'cls. jimI that m-gligcucc may he* implicit 
ill school p.itrn] op<’r.ition.* 

It should Ik* notc'd that, as of I9S3. no cases involving accidents 
related to scii<x)l patrol oiseration lud reaclutl courts of recoril. 
Tims there are no judicial opinions on the matter, although several 
state altonievs-gcncral have issued opinions. 

UUUNDS 

A word should Ih* said about sending children on errands while 
they are under the jurivliction of the school. Tliis is an exceedingly 
dangerous practice, and the teacher may i>c held liable for negligence 
if the child should meet urth an accident. It would be diilicult 
to justify crrand-ruunitig off the school premises as a legitimate part 
of the school program. Even vvherc a school matter is conccnii'd. 
such use of pupils would he highly questionable legally. 

niOT AU) 

In case a student is injured, what should a teacher do? The 
Weight of legal opinion os well as of moral sanction is that he 
should render emergency* treatment. Tliis first aid should be the 
minimum necessary under the circumst.inccs until trained medical 
assistance c.m arrive. To do less would be negligent; to do more 
might create a babihty. Staff pcnonncl are not licensed medical 
personnel. Tliey should, therefore, not make diagnoses or render 
services cxcx*pt in emergenej'. Good intentions do not constitute an 
adeijuatu defense when medication administered aggravates ratiicr 
tlian improv'cs the infirmity. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATION'S PERTAINING 
TO ADMINTSTR/VTORS 

Personnel in supervisory or administrative positions operate with 
legal obligations, privileges, and restraints similar to those set forth 
earlier in the chapter applicable to teachers. The differing nature 

*11. n. Hamilton, “Some Legal Aspects of School Patrol Operation,” The Bi- 
Weekly School Late Letter, VoL 3, No, I, March 5, 1933, pp. 1—1. 
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of the parties to the contract. (3) statement of the lethal capacity of 
the parties represented, (4) provision for signatures by the author- 
ize-d agents of the board of education and by the teacher, (5) clear 
stipulation of salary to be paid. (6) designation of date of contract, 
duration, and the date when service is to begin, and (7) definition 
of assignment Scliool systems located in states which do not base 
mandated or recommended contract forms might well study their 
agreements with teachers in light of the foregoing considerations. 


COVmACr JN WJltTlNC 

Wntlcn contracts are used in most school systems, in fact, less 
than 10 per tent of city school systems rely upon oral agreements 
with teachers. The (question of the legality of an oral contract be- 
tween a Imard of education and a teacher has not been thoroughly 
threshed out in the courts. A teacher who. in the spring, enters into 
an oral contract w hich is to be terminated fourteen or fifteen months 
Liter may l>c on s cry unsafe ground because of the probable applica- 
bility of the Statute of Frauds, one subsection of which requires that 
any agreement not to be performed within the space of one year from 
the maVlng thereof must be in writing. Even in the case of teachers 
on tiTiure, written contracts arc preferable by far to oral ones. 

In light of the nature of the services to be performed and their 
importance to the welfare of all parties concerned, it is wise to have 
ti*e agreement written out in some dclaJ. This will eliminate doubt 
as to whether a Iwiia fide offer was made and accepted. It will also 
tend to reduce misunderstandings to a minimum and, in case of dis- 
agreement, will provide the courts with basic information needed 
to render a just vcrdicL 
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of the administrative unit, by district name or number, and the state 
ill wliicb it is located. 

LEGAL CAI'ACTTY OF PAIITIES 

A contract is not valid if either of the p.irtics does not possess 
the legal capacity to enter info it. To be able to enforce a contract, 
a teacher must fulfill all legal rec}uircmcnts. .A teacher who does not 
possess a valid certificate, for example, cannot bring legal action 
against a board of education for failure to comply with the terms 
of a contract. Hence, it is important to provide in the contract for a 
statement designating the particular certificate to be held by the 
teacher. 

As for the school board, the only reference to legal capacity may 
be naming the board and giving its identification by district number 
and/or count)*. If there are special legal requirements, such as ap- 
proval of the contract by the county superintendent, these must be 
observed by the board. .Viso, it should be noted (hat the power to 
employ lies witii the board of education as a body. Therefore, neither 
the superintendent nor an individual board member has the legal 
capacity to enter into an cmplo^Tnent conlr.ict with a teacher. 

sicvAtvne of paiotes 

While it may appear obvious that a contract should be signed by 
both parties, there is a question as to who should sign for the board 
of education and whether an official seal or attestation is required. 

Most states luve abandoned the requirement of an official seal 
on contracts, and it seems quite unnecessary to insist on this for- 
mality. It is important, however, that the proper agent or agents 
of the board of education sign the contract and that the form used 
specifically provide for this. If the slate law requires the additional 
signature of some other officer, such as the county or district super- 
intendent, space should be provided for the latter. The signature 
of the teacher is of course essentiaL 


STATEMENT OF SALABY 

Controversy often arises in relation to salary. \Vhile the amount 
of compensation commonly is stated in contracts, the wording may 
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not include specific pro%isions legaidisg deductions ^OI absence or 
for the retirement fund. Also it is important that the method of 
pa)-incnt he stipulated, such as monthly for the school year, monthlv 
for tlie calendar year, or by "scheduled" installments 
Occasionally one finds in contracts a clause to tlie effect that 
salarc- is payable prm-ided all current records are accurately and 
correctly Icpt and all required reports are made and approved. 
Wliile no one can question the fairness of such a requirement, it 
seems unnecessaiy since the board of education has the right to 
abrogate a contract if a teacher has faded to render satisfactors’ 
service. Since teaching is a profession where high ethical standards 
presumably obtain, such contract prosisions seem somewhat super- 
fluous. 

TIjc question as to whether the teacher’s salary should be ex* 
pressed in a contract as a total annual figure or as a monthly sum 
(or a specific number of months is also a matter that boards of edu* 
cation and tc.'ichcrs need to consider. An issue pertaining here con- 
cerns the legal distinction bctsveco a divisible and an indivisible 
contract. If a teacher’s contract is interpreted as divisible, then each 
month’s service can be viewed as an exchange for each month’s 
salary, and in case of illegal dismissal during the school year, the 
teacher could collect salary only for the actual time served before 
dismissal If, on the other hand, the contract is so worded that the 
salary is clearly indivisible, the teacher could claim the unpaid 
balance for the entire period of the contract in the event of un- 
justified dismiss.!]. There arc examples of teachers’ contracts being 
interpreted each way b\’ courts. 

Lawyers .ue not in agreement as to the best way to phrase the 
salarv- payment item in a contract, but one authority suggests the 
following as being most likely to he interpreted as indivisible: 

“ salary for the term covered by this contract, 

to Iw paid in crpul insuUments on the day of each 

calendar month during the contract period." ** 

“rfac/iert Coniractt—PnncipJtM and Practicet (Wasiungton: Committee 
oa^Tmurc and .tcadcmic Fffedom. National Educatioo Association, IMS), 
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DUIUnON OF cosnucT 

In regard to duration of contracts, two considerations are ger- 
mane: Iciiglh of the school year contracted for and number of years 
for which the confnict is valid. In regard to the first point, many 
teacher contracts arc not definite. Such phrases as “for the ensuing 
term* often leave teachers in doubt as to just how many days of 
ser%'icc are required. It is important to specify when the school year 
begins and ends. The numl>er of days rerpiircd may also be men- 
tioned if this is not made clear in the statutes of the state. 

\Vlicrc teachers are given tenure status, the terms of the contract 
with rcs^jcct to dumtion will be different from those for non-tenure 
teachers. A statement to (he effect tliat the contract will remain in 
force from year to year unless terminated by the tenure procedure 
is appropriate.** 

ASSICXME.NT 

As uas mentioned earlier, contracts arc generally quite indefinite 
both as to place of assignment and the specific duties to be per- 
formed by teachers. Some discretion must be left in the hands of 
the administratjon and board svith regard to assignInetl^, otliersvise 
the best interests of the school system arc likely not to be served. 
It is unfair, however, to give unrestricted assignment powers to 
employers. In most situations, the grade or subjects to be taught 
can be specified; certainly the area of responsibility can be de- 
limited in the contract at least to a division of the school system 
such as the primary grades, the intermediate grades, or the high 
school. In many systems it may be feasible to name the particular 
school. 

There are many responsibilities imposed by employing boards 
which are not covered specifically by the terms of a contract. They 
involve “extra-curricular” activities, curriculum revision assignments, 
and special committee work. One contract which came to the at- 
\en\iDn of autboTs specifies \be \eatbw agrees “to accept 
such classes, sponsorships, and activity responsibilities as the prin- 
cipal may assign.” Such a provision places the teacher in a wholly 
unfavorable position and should be avoided. A statement to the 

"See Chapter 8. 
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effect tliat the contract is subject to the laws o^ the state and the 
nilcs and regulations of die local board is in order. It is recom- 
mended that teachers he made aware of board policies before sign- 
in" contracts. One of the distinct advantages of having in published 
form the rules and regulations of the board of education is to make 
clear to prospectne teachers what the school ss'stem expects of its 
employees. 
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CONCLUSION 


Tlio profession of education in the United States is in a state of 
transition. It is neitlier in its infancy', nor has it yet arrived at full 
maturity. But that it has m.ade significant progress during the 
hsentieth century’ few uould deny. Teachers today have outstand- 
ingly belter preparation. (State certification requirements have 
been advancing by one full year of additional training each dec- 
ade.) Teaching is now a full-lime job, and more and more often 
it is a chosen career rather than a stepping-stone or a pot-boiler. 
Salary schedules have replaced individual bargaining. Tenure af- 
fords job security to most experienced teachers. Retirement plans— 
sUli inadequate, to be sure— are universal. Safeguards now promote 
fair employment practices and foster academic freedom. Tcaclicrs* 
associations have grown in influence and have established ctliical 
standards for the profession. 

In spite of these noteworthy achievements, howeser, problems of 
great magnitude still confront the profession. Of Uicse, the truly 
gigantic one which osershadows all the others, is recruitment. \'a!- 
uablc though training is, it can do no more tiian process the human 
material submitted to it Tljcrcforc, the quality of this raw materia! 
is of the utmost importance. Yet teacher-training institutions cur- 
rently are not receiving anywhere near a fair proportion of the most 
talented and personable high school students. Confronted with a 
serious shortage of classroom teachers, particularly at the elemen- 
tary school level, school ^'stems throughout the 48 states are 
being forced to appoint many poorly qualified persons to fill 
the growing number of teaching vacancies. If this trend persists, 
the prospects for raising professional standards to a truly respecta- 
ble level are dim indeed, and the likelihood of teachers achieving 
greater prestige and a bettered economic status is even less. 

A major obstacle to successful recruitment — one that cannot be 
easily overcome — is cost. Because teachers’ salaries are still pitifully 
427 
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low, latje numbers of our raosl talented young people will con- 
tinue to prefer other professions. Raising salaries to meet the com- 
petition of otlier occupations implies substantial increases in tax- 
ation— and the public is already oscrly tax-sensitis e. But w bat many 
laxpajers fail to see is tlie economic and social returns that could 
result from the efforts of a gifted teaching group. A far more eSec- 
live program of public relations is urgently needed to create a wide- 
spread comprehension on the part of the public of the difference 
between go^ and bad education, and an awareness of what edu- 
cation and should do for the youtli of the nation. 

Unfortunately, only herculean efforts can remedy this situation. 
State legislatures, local and state boards of education, parents, 
school administrators, and teachers all will need to rally their forces 
and lies clop a unified program aimed at the early recruitment of 
gifted \0un5 people, OUicnsise future generations will not witness 
any furtlicr rise in the public school teaching profession in .America. 

second problem, or group of problems, is tlic discosery and 
application of the best (lossiblc ways and means of developing 
and maintaining at a high level all (he potentialities of the human 
material tliat enters the profession— In other words, principles and 
technic^ucs of personnel management. 

•Assuming tliat the profession and the lay public respond to the 
challenging problem of tccruilmenl, then personnel management 
will talc on added significance. Wise salary policies, recognition of 
professional adiicsemcnl. democratic scliool administration, reason- 
able leaching loads, rich in-scmcc educational opportunities, ade- 
quate tenure and rtUrernent provisions, and an atmosphere that 

ensure* a high degn-c of teaching freedom and axperimentation 

these factors in conjunction with a staff of gifted teaclicrs and prin- 
apals are the basic essentials of a superior school s)stcm. 
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